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ON  FIGHTING  DECKS  IN  1812. 


CHAPTER    I. 

BLOWN    OUT    TO    SEA. 

ONE  morning  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the 
year  1812,  my  friend,  Eli  Taylor,  and  I  took  my 
catboat,  the  Clcora,  and  went  out  for  a  little  deep-sea 
fishing.  The  run  was  across  the  lower  harbour,  and 
past  the  islands,  for  we  lived  in  Portland,  Me.,  at 
the  eastern  foot  of  Munjoy  Hill,  and  it  would  take 
half  of  the  forenoon,  though  the  wind  was  fair  and 
the  tide  served,  to  fetch  us  to  the  fishing-ground. 
At  that  time  Eli  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  I  sixteen, 
and  we  were  both  well-grown,  sturdy  boys,  I  in  par- 
ticular being  uncommonly  strong  for  my  age.  Our 
fathers  were  sea-captains,  mine  now  dead  a  few 
years,  and  his  at  present  away  on  a  voyage,  and  he 
lived  with  his  mother  and  two  young  sisters,  while 
I  worked  my  board  with  an  older  cousin,  where  also 
my  mother  made  her  home.  My  father  had  been 
unfortunate  in  money  matters,  and  had  left  us  but 
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about  two  thousand  dollars,  and  this  my  mother  was 
taking  for  our  necessities,  keeping  it  along  wonder- 
fully, in  the  way  a  prudent  woman  understands.  Mr. 
Doby,  my  cousin,  was  a  ship  carpenter,  and  between 
schools  I  worked  with  him  in  the  yard,  and  helped 
take  care  of  the  two  cows  and  do  the  other  chores. 
It  was  now  vacation  time,  and  I  had  been  working  as 
usual,  but  to-day  there  was  but  a  little  doing,  and 
Mr.  Doby  consented  that  I  should  take  my  boat  and 
try  for  a  fare  of  fish. 

We  slipped  across  the  harbour  quickly,  and  passed 
the  tall  head  of  Cushing's  Island,  and  immediately 
were  getting  the  stronger  upheave  of  the  open 
bay.  The  moderate  wind  urged  us  very  prettily 
along,  and  the  islands  dropped  more  and  more  astern 
and  the  air  seemed  to  come  cooler  and  with  a  salt 
tang,  notwithstanding  that  it  started  offshore.  Finally 
I  hauled  in  sheet  a  little-  -I  was  steering- -and 
fetched  the  Cleoras  head  a  bit  to  the  west,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  we  were  on  our  favourite  fishing- 
ground. 

"  All  right,"  I  said,  as  I  brought  the  boat's  head 
to  the  wind,  and  as  the  sail  collapsed  Eli  threw  over 
the  killick. 

We  were  about  the  right  distance  offshore,  and  as 
soon  as  the  rode  had  the  proper  scope  Eli  came  aft, 
and  we  got  out  the  bait  and  began  to  fish.  We  had 
fair  luck,  before  dinner  pulling  in  six  good-sized  cod 
and  four  haddock.  We  were  pretty  hungry,  and 
took  at  least  twenty  minutes  to  eat,  and  by  that 
time  I  noticed  that  the  wind  had  freshened.  I  made 
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no  remark,  for  I  was  not  alarmed,  and  we  again  put 
over  the  lines. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  not  more  than  ten  min- 
utes after  this  when  I  happened  to  glance  up,  and 
was  at  once  struck  by  the  looks  of  the  windward  sky. 
It  had  paled,  and  white  clouds  were  breaking  from  a 
denser  pack,  and  drifting  out  and  toward  the  zenith. 

Eli  noticed  what  I  was  doing,  and  himself  looked 
in  that  direction. 

"  Guess  we're  going  to  get  some  wind,"  he  re- 
marked, indifferently. 

"  I  don't  know  but  what  we  are,"  I  said,  a  trifle 
seriously.  I  knew  rather  better  than  he  did  how  old 
and  shaky  the  Cleora  was  growing,  and  particularly 
of  a  spreading  bit  of  rot  in  her  mast. 

"  Do  you  think  we'd  better  go  in  ? '  he  inquired, 
seeing,  I  suppose,  my  thoughtful  look. 

"  I  guess  so,"  I  said,  after  one  more  glance  to 
windward.  "  The  Cleora  isn't  what  she  was,  you 
know,"  I  explained,  "and  I  can't  take  the  old 
chances." 

"All  right!'  He  jumped  up  and  went  forward. 
"Tell  me  when  to  haul  in."  We  soon  had  the 
anchor  aboard  and  the  sail  up. 

It  would  be  pretty  slow  work  beating  in,  for  the 
Cleora  was  no  yacht,  besides  the  need  there  was  to 
be  easy  with  her,  and  I  looked  at  the  steadily  whiten- 
ing sky  with  growing  seriousness. 

We  drove  along  for  a  few  minutes,  the  wind 
noticeably  increasing  in  weight,  and  pretty  soon 
shipped  a  small  sea. 
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"  If  this  keeps  on  we  shall  have  to  reef  her,  sha'n't 
we?  "  asked  Eli,  wiping  the  spray  from  his  face. 

"  Yes,  and  perhaps  you'd  better  put  one  in  now," 
I  answered.  "  Wait  a  jiffy.  Pass  out  the  oilskin 
coats." 

I  meant  to  be  cool,  and  certainly  Eli  seemed  en- 
tirely so,  for  he  was  deliberate  about  fetching  the 
coats,  and  before  he  reefed  the  sail  carefully  closed 
and  bolted  the  cuddy  door. 

The  canvas  reduced,  the  old  craft  acted  better, 
and  for  a  short  time  we  took  in  no  more  water.  Eli 
sat  down  near  me  within  a  convenient  jump  of  the 
sail,  and  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout,  now  and  then  ex- 
changing a  few  words.  From  this  time  on,  however, 
the  wind  strengthened,  and  the  sea  gradually  got  up. 
We  shipped  more  water,  and  finally  Eli  took  an 
occasional  turn  at  the  little  pump.  It  was  now  time 
to  overhaul  one's  ideas,  and  see  what  was  to  be 
done.  I  did  not  believe  the  boat  could  hold  on  as 
she  was. 

"  Eli ! '  I  shouted,  -  - 1  had  to  shout,  for  the  wind 
seemed  to  drive  the  words  back  in  my  teeth,  -  -  "  what 
do  you  think  ?  Sha'n't  we  try  to  put  her  about  ? ' 

He  nodded.  Apparently  he  was  as  cool  as  ever. 
"  Say  when  you  are  ready,"  he  bellowed  back. 

I  waited  for  a  slight  lull,  and  when  it  came  put 
down  the  helm.  The  Cleora  minded  readily  enough, 
but  as  she  gave  her  side  to  the  wind  lay  down  till 
I  feared  she  would  never  right.  I  had  of  course 
let  the  sheet  go  on  the  run,  and  both  of  us  were 
overhanging  the  weather  quarter.  A  sickening  mo- 
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ment  of  this,  and  then  the  pressure  relaxed,  and  she 
slowly  came  upon  her  keel.  I  recovered  the  sheet, 
hauled  in,  and  away  we  flew  before  the  wind.  Eli 
was  a  little  pale,  at  last,  but  seemed  as  steady  as 
ever,  and  we  both  sat  down  without  a  word,  when 
the  trying  moment  was  over. 

The  question  now  was,  would  the  mast  stand  the 
strain  ?  At  present  the  sail  we  were  carrying  was 
keeping  us  out  of  the  Teach  of  the  after-seas. 

I  would  not  look  behind  me,  knowing  well  that 
a  great,  crested  tumble  would  seem  suspended  as 
though  to  fall  upon  me,  and  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  sail,  only  whipping  a  look  at  intervals 
outboard.  It  is  hard  measuring  time  under  such 
circumstances,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  two 
hours  that  we  slid  and  smashed  seawarcl  in  this  way. 
All  at  once  I  heard  a  strange,  snapping  sound,  -  - 1 
think  it  will  come  back  to  me  in  the  sickening  way 
it  does  now  to  the  day  of  my  death,  -  -  and  as  I  half 
jumped  to  my  feet,  guessing  well  what  it  was,  from 
me  leaned  the  mast,  and  with  one  splitting  crash 
it  seemed  to  lift  itself  clear,  and  went  over  the 
side. 

The  rest,  for  a  few  minutes,  seems  like  a  dream. 
I  know  that  I  stood  quite  up,  letting  go  the  tiller, 
and  looked  in  a  dazed  way  along  the  strangely 
cleared  deck./  Then  it  comes  back  that  the  wreck 
began  to  swing,  letting  a  sea  aboard,  and  that  in 
the  slop  of  it  I  deliberately  sat  down  again,  and 
tucked  the  tiller  back  under  my  arm.  It  was  not 
the  first  bright  thing  that  has  been  done  by  accident. 
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As  the  confusion  passed  I  saw  Eli  with  his  eyes 
fixed  wonderingly  on  me.  He  was  about  tossing 
an  oar  into  the  rowlock.  A  few  strokes  and  the 
Cleora  s  head  was  again  pointing  as  it  should. 

"  Good  !     Yon  brought   her  back  just  in  time!' 
shouted  my   companion,   admiringly.      Then,  as  the 
confusion   wholly  passed,  I  was  once  more  my  col- 
lected self. 

"  Watch  and  take  her  in  time ! '  I  sang  out  in 
response,  and  fixed  my  own  eyes  on  the  threatening 
seas. 

Forward  the  wreck  slid  and  thumped,  as  yet 
somehow  keeping  ahead  of  the  after-flood,  and 
quietly  I  handled  the  tiller,  and  my  companion  put 
in  his  steadying  oar.  Where  we  were  going  to  was 
too  much  to  think  of  now,  for  it  was  everything  that 
we  were  afloat  at  all.  But  just  ahead,  as  I  occasion- 
ally raised  my  eyes,  I  could  see  the  wide,  shifting 
sweep  of  the  open  Atlantic.  It  was  unbroken  any- 
where by  a  sail ! 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    WELCOME    FRIGATE. 

THERE  was  nothing  that  we  could  do  but  stand 
by  and  wait.  Luckily  the  Cleora  was  not 
heavily  ballasted,  and  as  she  was  all  decked  over 
except  the  standing-room,  she  would  not  readily  ship 
water  enough  to  swamp  her.  At  least,  we  were 
tolerably  safe  unless  the  wind  blew  harder.  After 
awhile  I  raised  myself  in  my  place,  and  took  an- 
other look  around.  The  wind  caught  me  in  a 
blinding  gust,  but  I  braced  myself  and  persevered. 
Toward  the  land  -  -  that  is,  dead  to  windward  - 
nothing  could  be  made  out  but  the  chasing  tumble 
of  sea  and  the  scurrying  pack  of  low,  windy  clouds  ; 
but  around  to  the  south,  at  the  distance,  perhaps,  of 
three  miles,  I  saw  a  white,  set  spot,  which  must  be 
a  ship.  It  was  too  far  off,  of  course,  to  do  us  any 
good,  and  I  continued  my  inspection  around  to  the 
east  and  north.  The  sea-line  was  clearer  there,  but 
I  could  make  out  no  sails  against  it,  and  I  finished 
my  observations  by  a  final  sweep  back  to  windward. 
The  great  water  hills  had  taken  on  an  olive  green, 
now,  from  a  glint  of  the  sun,  but  as  we  rose  on  the 
next  crest  I  could  make  out  nothing  that  I  wanted 
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to  see  -  -  no  sign  of  a  ship.  As  we  slid  down  the 
succeeding  pitch  I  dropped  back  into  my  seat.  I 
could  not  muster  courage  enough  to  make  any  re- 
mark to  my  companion.  After  this  I  suppose  some- 
thing like  two  hours  passed.  The  wind  did  not  seem 
to  increase,  but  the  seas  did,  though  not  so  much  as 
might  have  been  expected  considering  the  time  the 
blow  had  lasted.  The  wind  finally  went  down  a 
little,  but  the  seas  remained  about  as  before,  and 
the  Clcora  raced  up  and  down  the  crests,  in  the 
same  old  way.  Just  before  dark  we  had  grown  so 
used  to  the  situation  that  we  began  to  think  of 
something  to  eat,  and  Eli  took  advantage  of  a  little 
lull  to  get  out  the  remains  of  the  lunch.  Fortu- 
nately we  had  also  taken  along  a  jug  of  water.  It 
was  a  pretty  cheerless  meal,  but  we  made  the  best 
of  it,  and  when  it  was  over  Eli  got  the  lantern  out 
of  the  cuddy,  and  lighted  it,  and  lashed  it  to  the 
stump  of  the  mast.  It  grew  steadily  darker,  and  by 
and  by  little  could  be  made  out  beyond  the  range  of 
the  lantern.  The  wind  had  abated  perceptibly,  with 
the  final  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  the  seas  did  not 
run  so  high.  By  and  by  it  seemed  safe  to  let  the 
boat  take  care  of  herself,  and  as  we  were  now  a 
little  wet  and  chilly,  I  dragged  an  old  tarpaulin  from 
the  cuddy,  and  made  a  kind  of  cover  to  the  standing- 
room.  In  time  the  clouds  broke  and  a  few  stars 
came  out.  It  was  only  a  little  lighter,  but  it  was  at 
least  more  cheerful.  We  could  not  think  of  sleep, 
and  we  crouched  in  our  wet  nest,  and  silently 
watched  the  dark  masses  —  now  and  then  flashed 
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upon  by   the  lantern  -  -  of   the  pursuing   seas.     So 
we  raced  on  for  hours.     We  would  climb  and  half 
come  to  a  trembling  balance,  and  then  slip  swiftly 
down,  and  the  wash  of  the  crest  would  froth  by  us, 
till  the  swell  could  lift  us  again.     Now  and  then  a 
sudden   shock  of   cold   spray  would   break  over  us, 
and  make  us  catch  our  breath,  and  occasionally  a 
heavy  sea  was  flung  high  above  the  cuddy,  and  fell 
in   a   hard,  drumming   shower   on   the  tarpaulin.      I 
must  have  slept  a  little,  at  last,  for  the  next  thing 
that    I    can    clearly  recall    is    feeling    Eli    stir,  and 
coming  to  myself  with  a  start,  to  find  that  it  was 
dimly  daylight.       He   said    something,  -   - 1   am    not 
sure   what,  -  -  and   we   threw   off  the   tarpaulin   and 
started  up.     It  was  still  too  dark  to  make  out  much, 
but   I   could   see  a  faint  pink  in  the  low  sky  dead 
ahead,  and  the  gray  vapours  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  were  slowly  rising  and  curling  away.     There 
was  only  a  light  wind,  and  the  sea  had  gone  down 
considerably,  though  there  was  still  that  long  swell 
that  always  remains  after  such  blows. 

"Well,  Jack,  we  seem  to  have  weathered  it,"  said 
Eli,  with  his  usual  collected  air. 

He  stood  up  dusky  against  the  dim  light,  with  his 
clumsy  oilskin  hanging  about  him,  and  looked  worn 
and  weather-beaten,  despite  his  indomitable  courage. 

"  I  guess  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,"  I  answered, 
in  a  tone  which  at  least  sounded  as  cheerful  as  his  own. 

"The  next  question  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do," 
he  went  on.  "  We've  blown  clear  out  of  sight  of 
land." 
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"  Well,  with  one  oar  we  can't  do  much,"  I  said, 
"  and  the  wind  is  still  against  us.  If  we  are  not 
picked  up  I  don't  see  anything  better  than  to  wait 
till  the  wind  changes  and  with  this  oar  and  the  tar- 
paulin try  to  get  up  a  sail." 

"  I  guess  that's  so,"  he  assented  ;  "if  we  are  not 
taken  off  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  a  southerly." 

"  And  meantime,"  I  said,  "  we  must  have  something 
to  eat.  There  is  a  little  of  our  grub  left,  and  I  have 
a  bag  of  crackers." 

I  stirred  about  and  got  the  scanty  meal,  and  we  phil- 
osophically, though  not  now  with  very  good  appetites, 
ate  it.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  fairly  risen,  and  as 
the  light  began  to  sparkle  along  the  water  the  rest 
of  the  mists  dissolved  or  blew  away,  and  the  pale  but 
unclouded  sky  broke  through.  Eli  had  climbed  upon 
the  cuddy,  and  as  the  view  suddenly  cleared  he  took 
a  long  and  careful  look  around. 

"  Not  a  speck  of  a  sail,"  he  said,  after  sweeping  the 
whole  sea-range. 

"  No,"  I  assented,  "and  that  leaves  us  where  I 
said  j  we  can  only  wait." 

He  nodded  and  quietly  rejoined  me.  Nothing  new 
happened,  and  the  forenoon  slowly  passed.  The  sun 
climbed  to  the  zenith  and  the  sky  grew  still  clearer, 
only  a  feathery  cloud  or  two  showing  in  the  western 
blue.  The  light  wind  drove  us  along,  and  the  slow 
Atlantic  swells  swung  us  up  and  slid  us  down  again 
with  uninterrupted  monotony.  We  talked  a  little, 
but  without  much  spirit,  and  occasionally  moved 
about  the  boat,  but  chiefly  we  sat  with  our  hats 
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pulled  low  to  shade  our  eyes,  and  watched  the  wide, 
hard  line  of  the  horizon.  Nothing  came  of  it,  and 
finally  dusk  and  then  darkness  drew  on,  and  we  were 
again  alone  with  nothing  but  the  water  and  the  stars. 
We  retired  under  the  tarpaulin,  after  awhile,  and 
slept  pretty  soundly,  notwithstanding  all  the  strain 
and  peril,  and  did  not  wake  till  daylight,  when  we 
crawled  out,  rather  stiff,  from  the  hard  bed,  but  con- 
siderably refreshed.  There  was  still  no  hint  of  a  sail, 
and  we  had  our  scanty  breakfast,  and  tried  to  face 
the  prospect  of  another  weary  and  uneventful  day. 
Eli  stretched  himself  on  the  little  forward  deck,  and 
I  got  up  beside  him  and  shaded  my  eyes  with  my 
hand  for  one  more  look  around.  I  had  little  hope, 
as  I  began  languidly  with  the  southern  seaboard  and 
worked  around  to  the  east.  Suddenly  I  stopped. 
Low  down  in  the  northeast  was  a  small  but  distinct 
white  spot.  I  would  not  sing  out  then,  but  while  my 
oilskin  coat  rustled  with  my  little  ague  of  excitement 
I  got  to  my  feet  and  took  another  look.  Yes,  the 
object  held  plain  and  firm  and  could  only  be  a  sail. 

I  bent  down,  then,  and  without  a  word  touched 
Eli  on  the  shoulder.  He  looked  up  and  instantly 
scrambled  to  his  feet. 

"  There's  a  sail,"  I  said,  pointing  to  it.  I  managed 
to  keep  down  my  excitement  enough  to  speak 
steadily. 

He  balanced  himself  on  his  straddled  legs  and 
scanned  the  little  white  streak  eagerly. 

"Yes,  that's  what  it  is,"  he  said,  with  a  deep 
breath.  "  When  did  you  raise  it,  Jack  ?  ' 
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"Just  this  moment." 

The  next  thing  was  to  know  what  the  mere 
smudge  that  it  was  would  develop  into.  Would  it 
swell  to  the  proportions  of  a  coming  ship,  or  would 
it  fade  away  ? 

Once  or  twice  it  seemed  to  dim  a  little,  and  was 
anxious  seconds  in  brightening  again,  but  at  last  it 
came  to  a  visible  motion  on  the  sea-line. 

"We're  raising  her,"  I  said,  with  a  nervous  laugh 
of  relief. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Eli,  in  tones  deepened  almost  to 
a  man's. 

She  grew  pretty  rapidly  after  this,  for  we  were 
down  so  near  the  surface  of  the  water  that  she  could 
not  have  been  very  many  miles  away  when  I  first 
saw  her,  and  at  last  we  could  tell  something  about 
her.  She  was  a  full-rigged  ship,  big  and  heavily 
sparred,  and  was  carrying  all  plain  sail  and  running 
with  the  wind  about  abeam.  At  present  her  course 
was  not  directly  toward  us,  but  so  as  to  take  her 
something  like  a  mile  to  leeward. 

"They  must  see  us,  Jack,"  Eli  finally  said.  "She 
looks  like  a  man-o'-war,  and  if  she  is  they're  bound 
to  keep  a  glass  going." 

"  Oh,    I   think  they  see  us,"    I   said.      "  We   can 
soon  tell.     By  the  way,  speaking  of  a  man-o'-war  - 
but  I  don't  know  as  that's  worth  talking  about." 

"  What  is  it,  Jack  ? '    he  asked,  curiously. 

"I  was  only  wondering,"  I  said.  "You  know  we 
are  at  war  with  England,  and  possibly  this  may  be 
an  English  vessel.  If  she  should  be,  and  we  are 
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picked  up,  why,  perhaps  it  would  mean  an  English 
prison." 

He  looked  surprised,  and  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"Well,  that  would  be  a  bad  mess,"  he  finally  said. 
"  Do  you  really  think  they  would  treat  us  like 
that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  go  so  far  as  to  say  I  think  so,"  I  answered. 
"  I  was  merely  guessing.  Maybe,  as  we  are  only 
boys,  they'd  just  press  us,  and  make  us  join  the 
crew,  though  that  would  be  bad  enough.  But  I  am 
not  calling  her  an  English  vessel.  She  may  be  one, 
but  the  chances  are  the  other  way.  She  is  running 
too  near  the  coast  for  anything  an  English  ship  would 
be  likely  to  be  after.  Come !  no  matter  what  she 
is,  we  want  to  board  her.  Let's  get  off  our  coats 
and  signal  her.  She  may  have  seen  us,  as  you  say, 
but  we  don't  want  to  take  any  chances." 

The  ship  still  had  plenty  of  time  if  she  meant  to 
haul  her  wind,  but  we  were  anxious  and  took  off  the 
coats  and  flourished  them. 

Of  course  we  could  not  tell  whether  our  motions 
were  seen,  but  we  flapped  away  for  awhile,  feeling 
that  we  were  doing  the  only  thing  to  help  ourselves 
that  we  knew. 

As  we  worked  I  watched  the  ship,  which  had  come 
on  fast,  and  which  now  seemed  to  brighten  and 
grow  almost  as  though  I  had  transferred  a  look  to 
a  telescope.  She  was  clearly  a  ship-of-war.  That 
I  had  guessed  before,  as  I  observed  her  size,  the 
spread  of  her  canvas,  and  the  yards  crossed  to  a  "t," 
but  now  I  had  the  final  proof.  On  the  forecastle 
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were  two  guns,  and  a  belt  of  ports  began  at  the  bow, 
and  ran  as  far  around  as  I  could  see.  She  would  be 
classed  as  a  frigate,  though  I  called  her  nearly  big 
enough  for  a  second  class  ship-of-the-line.  I  could 
see  no  colours,  though  there  was  a  little  streamer, 
too  small  to  make  out  at  this  distance,  flying  from 
her  main,  and  I  was  left  to  guess  her  nationality, 
which  I  was  inclined  to  call  American. 

She  held  her  course  a  trying  moment  or  two  more, 
and  then  I  drew  a  little  breath  of  relief  as  she  hauled 
her  wind,  and  came  nearly  end  on  toward  us. 

"There !  '  I  said,  giving  my  coat  a  final  fling,  and 
putting  it  on,  if  I  guess  that  settles  it." 

"  Good  !  it  looks  like  it,"  Eli  assented  in  a  joyful 
tone.  He  put  on  his  own  coat,  and  braced  himself 
again  in  his  place. 

The  ship  was  now  but  a  little  way  off.  She 
looked  bigger  than  ever,  with  her  towering  bows, 
her  great  head-gear  of  jibs  and  stays,  and  her  soaring 
fields  of  wind-hard,  milk-white  canvas.  As  she  up- 
reared  her  great  bulk  the  bright  metal  about  her 
forefoot  flashed,  and  as  she  sank  again  the  checked 
seas  boiled  up  till  they  maintained  a  seething  bar 
athwart  her  burrowing  prow. 

"She's  a  fine  one!'  I  said,  admiringly,  for  the 
moment  forgetting  everything  but  what  my  salt- 
water tastes  and  inherited  love  of  the  sea  aroused 
in  me.  "See  her  look  up,"  I  went  on;  "she's  not 
half  trying,  either." 

"Yes,  she  points  like  a  schooner,"  Eli  almost 
as  enthusiastically  answered. 
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Before  this  time  we  had  seen  a  row  of  heads  for- 
ward, and  just  here  the  mainsail  was  sharply  hauled 
up,  and  a  man  in  the  cocked  hat  and  blue  uniform 
of  an  American  naval  officer  stepped  into  the  fore- 
rigging. 

•'They  are  going  to  hail  us,''  I  said.  "Yes,  there 
goes  their  topsail." 

The  ship  had  luffed  a  little,  and  as  I  spoke  the 
maintopsail  went  to  the  mast.  Its  headway  thus 
checked,  the  great  mass  lifted  and  dipped  sluggishly 
toward  us. 

The  officer  in  the  rigging  leaned  out  a  little,  and, 
with  his  hand  for  a  trumpet,  bellowed  : 

"Boat  ahoy!" 

"  Board  the  ship  ! '  I  exerted  all  the  strength  of 
my  voice  and  roared  back.  "  We  are  in  distress,  and 
want  to  be  taken  off." 

I  had  the  wind  with  me,  and  he  must  have  heard, 
yet  it  seemed  as  though  he  considered  a  moment 
before  he  answered.  Finally  the  welcome  words 
came  back  : 

"Very  well.     Lay  up  to  the  forechains." 

"Take  your  oar,"  I  said  to  Eli. 

I  went  to  the  helm,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  wind 
we  worked  almost  down  to  the  chains. 

"  Stand  by  for  a  line  !  "  shouted  the  officer  again. 

A  man  on  the  heel  of  the  cathead  sent  a  nest  of 
coils  through  the  air,  and  I  caught  them  and  made 
fast.  We  eagerly  lay  hold,  and  in  a  moment  were 
under  the  chains.  They  were  pretty  high,  and  the 
boat  lifted  and  dipped  crazily,  but  I  told  Eli  to  watch 
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his  chance  and  jump,  and  he  did  so,  and  swung  him- 
self up. 

I  had  no  idea  of  trying  to  save  the  old  boat,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  clear  cast  off  and  took  the  line  in 
my  hands.  A  brimming  sea  came  along,  and  I  hauled 
in,  and  with  an  airy  jump  landed  beside  him. 

It  was  a  short  matter  from  here  to  the  deck,  and 
we  swung  up  and  dropped  over. 

The  officer  was  waiting  for  us,  and  scattered  a 
line  of  sailors  and  beckoned  us  to  him. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from,  and  where  were  you 
bound  ?  "  he  asked,  kindly  but  crisply. 

"We  were  out  of  Portland,  fishing,"  I  answered, 
"  and  a  heavy  wind  dismasted  us  and  blew  us  out  to 
sea." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  distress  ? ' 

"  We  lost  the  mast  two  days  ago." 

"  Had  anything  to  eat  ? ' 

"  A  little  ;  not  very  much." 

"Well,  come  with  me." 

He  turned  and  briskly  walked  aft,  and  we  fell  into 
his  wake.  He  meant,  as  I  supposed,  to  take  us  to 
the  captain.  As  we  went  I  whipped  a  look  around, 
and  got  enough,  with  what  I  had  observed  before,  to 
form  a  fair  idea  of  the  ship.  She  looked  even  bigger 
from  this  side  of  her  bulwarks  than  she  had  the 
other,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  her  long, 
roomy  deck.  It  ran  flush  from  the  forecastle  to  the 
poop,  and  the  mainmast,  unlike  that  of  a  merchant- 
ship,  was  stepped  relatively  near  the  mizzen.  The 
space,  however,  great  as  it  was,  seemed  to  be  needed, 
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not  only  to  give  a  better  fighting  chance,  which  was 
the  original  design,  but  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for 
the  two  long  rows  of  guns  and  for  the  easy  moving 
about  of  the  present  large  crew.  Everything  was 
wonderfully  neat  and  orderly.  The  deck  had  been 
holystoned  till  it  was  clean  enough  for  a  dresser,  the 
guns  shone  like  newly  polished  shoes,  and  every  rope 
and  belaying-pin  was  in  its  place.  The  men  of  course 
specially  interested  me.  They  were  mostly  young, 
sturdy  fellows,  with  here  and  there  a  brown  old  salt, 
and  were  almost  to  a  man  neat  and  trig  in  appear- 
ance. They  were  not  dressed  in  any  exact  uniform, 
but  all  wore  blue  or  canvas  trousers  and  blue,  or 
blue  and  white  shirts.  The  greater  number  had  their 
hair  in  neat  pigtails,  and  were  carefully  shaven. 

I  took  in  all  these  things  as  I  went,  and  by  that 
time  we  had  made  the  length  of  the  deck,  and 
stepped  up  the  short  ladder  to  the  poop. 

A  fat,  rather  dumpy  man,  in  a  new  blue  uniform 
and  cocked  hat,  and  with  an  epaulet  on  each  shoulder, 
stood  just  at  hand.  Behind  him  was  a  younger  man, 
less  conspicuously  dressed,  and  a  blue-uniformed 
boy. 

Our  conductor  respectfully  saluted  and  hustled  us 
out  in  a  line. 

"  They  say  they  were  fishing  out  of  Portland,  sir," 
he  explained  as  soon  as  we  were  under  his  superior's 
eye.  "  They  lost  their  mast  two  days  ago  and  were 
blown  off." 

The  captain  —  of  course  I  now  understood  that  the 
stout  officer  was  the  captain  -  -  seemed  to  relax  a 
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little  professional  stiffness,  and  gave  us  a  kindly 
nod. 

"  Sorry  for  you,  boys.  You  seem  to  be  in  hard 
luck  !  I  can't  tell  when  I  can  get  you  back." 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  I  said,  respectfully,  "what 
ship  is  this,  and  which  way  is  she  bound  ? ' 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions.  She 
is  the  United  States  frigate,  Constitution,  at  present 
cruising  for  British  vessels,  and  so  not  bound  for  any 
particular  port." 

"  What !  the  Constitution  ?  '  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise, 
and  with  a  start  of  pleasure.  "  I  am  very  glad,  sir," 
I  went  on,  picking  my  language  again  with  more 
care,  "  that  this  is  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  desires  of  my  life  to  board  her  ! ' 

He  did  not  seem  displeased  at  my  enthusiasm,  for 
he  smiled  a  little. 

"She  has  a  pretty  good  record,"  he  said.  "Let's 
see,  you  ought  to  feel  some  special  interest  in  her, 
for  your  town  has  furnished  some  distinguished 
officers  for  her.  By  the  way,  my  present  second 
officer  is  a  Portland  man.  Do  you  know  him  -  -  Mr. 
Wads  worth  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  I  answered  ;   "  I  only  know  of  him." 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  spoke  up  Eli.  "  One  time  he 
bought  a  catboat  of  my  father,  and  we  went  out 
with  him  to  try  it.  That  was  a  good  while  ago." 

"Well,  we  have  a  few  other  Portland  men  aboard," 
went  on  the  captain,  pleasantly.  "  You  may  know 
some  of  them.  They  are  all  before  the  mast.  Wait 
just  a  moment.  Mr.  Morris  ?  ' 
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He  turned  to  the  officer  behind  him. 

"Yes,  sir."     The  young  man  came  forward. 

"Please  get  the  ship  on  her  course." 

"Very  well,  sir." 

He  went  down  to  the  deck  to  execute  the  order, 
and  the  captain  turned  again  to  us. 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you.  We  may  fall  in 
with  a  vessel  bound  your  way,  in  which  case  I  will 
transship  you.  I  realise,  that  your  friends  must  be 
anxious.  By  the  way,  what  are  your  names  ? ' 

"Mine  is  John  Fairtoy,"  I  answered,  "and  his  is 
Eli  Taylor." 

"  Well,  that  is  all.  I  will  see  that  you  are  looked 
after.  Mr.  Read,  please  attend  to  it.  Tell  the 
master-at-arms  to  supply  them  with  what  they  need." 

"All  right,  sir." 

I  thanked  the  captain  in  behalf  of  us  both,  and  we 
followed  our  conductor  back  to  the  deck.  He  waited 
for  us  to  come  abreast  of  him,  and  obligingly  answered 
the  questions  I  was  still  anxious  to  ask.  It  seemed 
that  the  Constitution  had  been  north  on  a  cruise, 
going  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  had 
captured  no  important  prize.  She  was  now  to  work 
to  the  south,  and  if  she  fell  in  with  nothing,  mean- 
time, was  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  Bermudas.  Be- 
yond that  the  lieutenant  said  it  was  uncertain  what 
she  would  do.  She  might  go  back  to  Boston,  and 
she  might  make  a  short  easterly  cruise.  He  rather 
thought  she  would  make  the  cruise.  "  The  fact  is," 
he  took  us  slightly  into  his  confidence,  and  ex- 
plained, "  Captain  Hull  wants  to  do  a  little  more 
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business  before  he  goes  back  to  port.  He  would 
like  to  tackle  a  British  fighting-ship,  which  he  hasn't 
had  a  chance  to  do  yet.  He  knows  how  things  are 
going  on  land,-  -mostly  against  us,-  -and  he's  anx- 
ious for  the  navy  to  do  something.  Besides,  the 
captains  of  some  of  the  English  vessels  in  these 
waters  have  been  bragging  and  sending  us  chal- 
lenges, and  he  would  like  to  see  whether  they  are  as 
able  as  they  talk.  I  guess  that  explains  the  situation 
as  far  as  the  movements  of  the  ship  go." 

"  We  get  the  idea  now,  and  much  obliged  to  you," 
I  answered.  "  It  looks  as  though  we  might  be  with 
you  some  time.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
shouldn't  much  care ;  speaking  for  myself  I  should 
like  it,  but  of  course  we  feel  bad  on  account  of  our 
mothers.  If  we  only  had  some  way  of  sending  them 
word  !  " 

"  Oh,  well,  maybe  you  will  have  a  chance  to  take 
the  word  yourselves,"  he  said,  cheeringly.  "  Per- 
haps we  shall  get  a  chance  to  transship  you.  We 
are  in  the  latitude  of  plenty  of  craft." 

This  appeared  to  be  all  that  he  could  help  us,  and 
after  thanking  him  again  I  dropped  the  subject.  We 
had  been  walking  slowly,  but  by  this  time  had 
covered  the  length  of  the  deck,  and  were  close  by 
the  forward  hatch.  The  lieutenant  swung  upon  the 
ladder  and  led  the  way  below,  and  we  dropped  after. 
We  were  now  in  the  principal  sleeping  quarters  of 
the  crew,  for  the  Constitution  was  built  long,  and 
carried  all  her  guns  on  one  deck,  and  this  left  the 
space  that  was  usually  occupied  by  batteries  for 
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the  use  of  the  men.  I  afterwards  learned  that  this 
departure  from  the  ordinary  build  of  a  frigate  came 
about  through  designing  the  Constitution  as  a  ship-of- 
the-line,  and  then  modifying  and  contracting  the  plan. 

We  passed  along  aft,  and  at  an  open  port  found 
the  master-at-arms.  He  was  a  thickset,  muscular 
man,  determined  but  not  harsh  looking,  and  wore  a 
plain  blue  uniform,  with  some  kind  of  mark,  or 
device,  on  the  sleeve. 

The  lieutenant  told  him  briefly  what  was  wanted, 
and  turned  us  over  to  him.  He  immediately  seemed 
to  take  an  interest  in  us,  and,  with  the  promptness  of 
an  old  man-o'-war's  man  set  about  attending  to  our 
wants.  The  lieutenant  having  now  carried  out  his 
orders  returned  to  the  deck.  We  were  first  shown 
the  billets  for  our  hammocks,  -  -  the  hammocks  them- 
selves would  be  served  out  later,  -  -  and  were  given  a 
bag  of  spare  clothing,  including  shirts  and  socks,  and 
some  mess-gear.  We  did  not  stop  at  present  to 
overhaul  these,  and  were  next  taken  to  the  cook's 
galley.  By  this  time  we  were  pretty  sharp-set,  and 
made  a  powerful  attack  on  the  cold  salt  beef,  rice, 
ship-bread  and  hot  tea.  When  at  last  we  were  done 
the  officer  took  us  in  tow  again,  and  we  went  back  to 
the  berth-deck. 

"  I  suppose  the  next  thing  is  to  show  you  around 
and  let  you  get  your  bearings,"  he  said.  "  I'll  call 
one  of  the  boys  for  that." 

He  went  up  the  ladder  and  poked  his  head  out, 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  came  down,  followed  by  a 
half-grown  boy. 
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"This  is  one  of  our  powder-monkeys,  and  his 
name  is  Roderick  Piper,"  he  said,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction. "  I  don't  remember  your  names,  but  you 
can  tell  him.  He  will  show  you  about  the  ship." 

We  made  haste  to  shake  hands  and  finish  the 
introduction,  getting  a  better  look  at  the  boy  as  we 
did  so.  I  called  him  about  Eli's  age,  though  he  was 
considerably  smaller,  and  had  an  active  and  wiry, 
rather  than  strong-looking,  figure.  He  was  dressed 
like  a  full-fledged  sailor,  though  with  some  rather 
dandified  touches,  and  carried  a  sheath-knife  secured 
by  a  lanyard.  He  looked  like  a  pleasant,  wide- 
awake fellow,  as  I  guessed  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
himself,  but  not  a  swaggerer  or  inclined  to  be  over- 
bearing. 

He  took  us  at  once  in  charge  and  proceeded  to 
pilot  us  about  the  ship.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the 
entire  ship,  but  only  the  part  of  her  forward  of  the 
quarter-deck,  for  it  seemed  that  this  was  what 
the  master-at-arms  meant.  To  enter  the  region  of 
knives  and  forks  I  found  would  require  an  errand 
of  more  importance  than  mere  curiosity. 

There  is  no  need  that  I  should  describe  minutely 
what  we  saw.  Everything  was  of  the  character  to 
bear  out  the  reputation  of  the  famous  ship,  and  we 
were  impressed  and  gratified.  One  thing,  however, 
I  must  not  pass  over  so  lightly  ;  that  is  the  ship's 
armament.  I  found  it  to  be  thirty  long  24-pounders 
on  the  main  deck,  twenty-two  32-pound  carronades 
on  the  quarters  and  aft,  and  two  24-pounders  on  the 
forecastle.  There  was  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  ammu- 
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nition,  including  grape  and  canister,  and  the  more 
newly  invented  star-shot. 

"And  these  are  my  little  barkers,"  Piper  con- 
cluded, with  a  proud  nod,  as  we  reached  two  of  the 
after  main-deck  guns.  He  slapped  one  affectionately, 
as  though  it  had  been  a  dog. 

"Oh,"  said  I,  a  little  impressed,  "this  is  your 
station,  then  ? ' 

"Just  as  soon  as  the  drum  beats  to  quarters." 

"  By  George  ! '  I  exclaimed,  "  this  makes  a  battle 
seem  more  real.  I  don't  believe  I  should  want  to 
be  in  your  place." 

He  laughed  a  little  and  gave  his  hat  a  cock. 

"  We  gunners  are  not  supposed  to  mind  it.  The 
truth  is,  though,"  -he  sobered  a  trifle,-  -"it  isn't 
down  in  the  books  for  fun.  I  haven't  been  in  a 
regular  battle  yet,  but  I  was  aboard  last  month, 
when  we  did  the  great  kedging  trick,  and  that  was 
pretty  lively.  Their  whole  fleet  was  after  us,  and 
more  than  once  they  banged  away  at  us,  and  didn't 
drop  their  shot  a  great  ways  in  our  wake." 

"  Say,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  wish  I  had  been 
there,"  put  in  Eli,  to  my  surprise.  He  had  not 
been  saying  much,  but  now  seemed  roused  and  his 
eyes  were  shining. 

"  Hello  !  are  you  a  fighting  man  ? '  laughed  Piper. 
"  I  took  you  for  one  of  the  quiet  kind.  Well,  if  you 
feel  that  way,  maybe  you'll  get  what  you  want. 
You  know  we  are  looking  for  trouble,  now,  and  it's 
a  pretty  good  chance  that  we  find  it." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  brag,"  said  Eli,  a  little  abashed. 
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"  The  fact  is,  though,  I  hate  the  British,  and  I 
should  have  enjoyed  seeing  them  disappointed.  I 
don't  know  but  I  shall  be  scared  to  death,  if  we 
have  a  battle." 

"  Is  there  any  particular  English  ship  that  we  are 
after  ? '  I  grew  a  little  serious,  and  inquired. 

"Well,  yes,  I  guess  just  now  the  Guerrieretior 
she's  taken  pains  to  send  us  a  challenge,"  Piper 
answered.  "  Besides,"  he  went  on  with  a  laugh, 
"  her  captain  and  our  skipper  have  a  bet.  Before 
the  war  they  met  and  got  to  talking,  and  Dacres  - 
that's  the  captain  of  the  Gnerriere  -  -  wanted  to  bet 
a  hat  that  if  the  two  ships  ever  fought  he'd  win. 
Captain  Hull  took  him  up.  So  you  see  now  they're 
anxious  to  get  together." 

"  I  see,"  I  returned,  with  a  smile.  Secretly  I  did 
not  feel  very  much  amused.  The  thing  was  a  little 
too  important. 

"  If  we  ever  do  get  at  the  Gncrricrc"  Piper  rather 
more  thoughtfully  went  on,  "  I  suppose  there'll  be 
some  lively  work.  The  captain  of  our  division  says 
she's  a  good  one.  Well,  you  must  come  around,  if 
we  have  an  argument  with  her,  and  I'll  give  you 
some  points  on  gunnery.  By  the  way,  have  you 
noticed  these  plates  ?  They  are  for  the  names  of 
the  guns.  This  little  chap  is  Yankee  Lightning, 
and  the  other  is  Baby  Whispers." 

I  had  observed  some  small  inscribed  copper  plates 
sunk  in  the  wood  above  the  ports,  but  had  not  paid 
particular  attention  to  them.  I  was  a  little  surprised 
at  the  rather  odd  explanation. 
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"  Baby  Whispers  hasn't  been  tried  yet,  and  so  we 
are  not  quite  sure  what  she'll  do,"  he  went  on. 
"  She  came  new  from  the  proving  ground.  Yankee 
Lightning  has  seen  service.  I  believe  she  was  at 
Tripoli." 

"  What  is  their  range  ? '    inquired  Eli. 

"  At  an  elevation  of  half  a  degree,  five  hundred 
yards,  but  they'll  pitch  a  ball  nearly  two  miles." 

I  believe  we  asked  a  question  or  two  more,  but 
whatever  else  we  said  is  not  important,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  I  thought  of  another  matter.  I  had 
already  spoken  to  Piper  about  the  Portland  men  that 
we  wished  to  see,  and  here  I  reminded  him  of  it. 
He  excused  his  forgetfulness  and  promptly  hunted 
them  up  for  us.  As  it  happened,  they  were  all  in 
this  watch,  and  we  passed  around  and  had  a  short 
chat  with  each.  We  found  them  to  be  entire  stran- 
gers, though  we  knew  some  friends  or  relatives  of 
three  out  of  the  four,  and  one  had  known  Eli's  father. 
This  man  I  particularly  remember  on  account  of 
some  things  that  happened  afterward.  He  was  a 
huge,  hairy,  sunburned  and  tattooed  fellow,  rough  in 
his  ways,  but  said  to  be  kind-hearted  and  a  favourite 
in  his  mess.  His  name  was  Peleg  Carnes. 

I  think  of  nothing  else  of  interest  that  happened 
that  long  afternoon.  Or  I  might  except  the  peep 
we  got  at  the  other  officers,  and  the  new  sight  of  a 
squad  of  marines.  We  learned  that  the  name  of  the 
fourth  lieutenant  was  Hoffman  ;  Mr.  Read  was  the 
third,  the  fifth  was  John  T.  Shubrick,  and  the  lieu- 
tenants of  marines  were  Wm.  S.  Bush  and  John 
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Contee.  We  also  picked  up  a  little  acquaintance 
with  a  few  others  of  the  crew. 

Soon  after  dinner  we  had  a  slight  change  of  wind, 
it  coming  now  a  trifle  more  from  the  west,  and  about 
that  time  the  captain  altered  his  course,  and  stood 
nearly  east.  His  design,  it  seemed,  was  to  try  a  new 
and  wider  cruising-ground,  the  old  plan  still  standing 
as  to  proceeding  eventually  to  the  Bermudas. 

That  night  Eli  and  I  turned  in  early,  and  in  spite 
of  exciting  thoughts  were  soon  asleep.  The  next 
morning  we  felt  like  ourselves,  and  through  the  day 
hung  comfortably  and  rather  lazily  about  the  ship. 
The  following  day  we  thought  it  would  look  better 
and  we  should  feel  better  if  we  were  doing  some- 
thing, and  we  got  permission  to  help  an  old  salt  who 
was  picking  junk.  The  next  day  nothing  of  conse- 
quence happened  and  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  the 
captain  again  changed  his  course.  He  stood  this 
time  due  south.  Night  finally  came  on  and  still  no 
discoveries,  and  by  and  by  it  clouded  up  and  grew 
extremely  dark.  I  had  gone  below  for  something 
and  was  as  far  on  my  return  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
when  I  heard  a  sudden,  sharp  outbreak  of  voices, 
followed  by  a  slapping  and  skurrying  of  feet.  Some- 
thing was  evidently  the  matter,  and  with  a  lively 
thrill  of  excitement  I  scampered  up  the  ladder  and 
bolted  out  on  deck. 
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r  I  ^HE  night  was  darker  than  when  I  went  below, 
but  the  lanterns  were  lighted,  and  by  their  help 
I  could  see  what  was  going  on. 

The  ship's  course  had  been  changed,  bringing  her 
some  points  to  the  southeast,  and  dead  ahead  was  the 
reason  in  the  shape  of  a  large,  heavily  sparred  brig. 
She  was  fetching  exactly  before  the  wind,  and  was 
carrying  all  her  light  canvas.  By  the  crowd  of 
sailors  about  me  and  the  singing  out  and  dragging  at 
ropes  it  seemed  that  we  were  doing  our  best  to  over- 
haul her,  and  as  I  looked  aft  I  saw  that  we  had 
already  set  two  of  the  royals.  By  this  time  I  was 
more  used  to  the  uncertain  light,  and,  going  now 
along  the  deck,  I  made  out  a  crew  at  one  of  the  guns. 
I  guessed  that  perhaps  we  meant  to  give  the  stranger 
the  usual  man-of-war  notice  to  heave  to,  and  this 
proved  to  be  the  case,  for  just  then  the  gun  was  fired. 

I  slipped  over  and  climbed  into  the  lee  fore-shrouds, 
and  by  that  time  the  smoke  had  blown  clear  and  I 
had  the  chase  plainly  in  view.  She  was  holding 
undeviatingiy  on,  as  though  with  no  idea  of  paying 
attention  to  the  command.  Just  here  somebody  laid 
a  hand  on  my  foot  and  I  looked  down  and  saw  Eli. 
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"  Come  up,"  I  said.      "  I  want  to  know  about  this 

i  •    " 
ship. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  much,"  he  answered,  stepping  up 
from  the  bulwark  and  settling  himself  in  the  oppo- 
site ratlines.  "  All  I  know  is  she  popped  into  sight 
and  went  tearing  off  again,  just  as  you  see." 

"The  captain  means  to  know  more  about  her,"  I 
said,  looking  up  at  the  growing  heights  of  canvas. 
"  I  guess  he  will,  too,  at  this  gait." 

We  both  took  a  long  look  at  the  chase,  which  was 
certainly  within  easy  range. 

"We  could  smash  her  with  the  guns,  but  I  suppose 
the  captain  doesn't  want  to  fire  till  he  knows  more 
about  her,"  Eli  remarked. 

"  I  guess  that's  it,"  I  said.  "  She  might  turn  out 
to  be-  Hello  !  what's  that  ? ' 

From  the  direction  of  the  chase  came  a  heavy, 
resounding  splash,  as  though  some  ponderous  object 
had  been  thrown  overboard. 

One  of  the  men  near  by  broke  out  with  a  laugh.  I 
bent  down  and  asked  him  what  was  up. 

"  Oh,  they're  heavin'  their  guns  overboard,"  he 
answered.  "  They  don't  like  the  gait  we're  showin' 
of  'em." 

This  was  doubtless  the  true  explanation,  for,  as 
we  listened,  we  heard  another  and  then  another 
splash. 

The  brig  was  a  fast  sailer,  and  as  she  lightened 
herself  in  this  way  she  improved  her  speed,  but  it 
was  all  the  same  in  the  end.  After  Eli  and  I  had 
counted  twelve  splashes  we  were  near  enough  to  get 
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a  plain  view  of  the  hull  and  could  see  men  on  her 
quarter-deck.  Sure  of  her  now,  the  order  came  to 
take  in  the  kites,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
within  easy  hail.  Mr.  Morris  was  in  the  lee  shrouds, 
and  at  this  point  he  sharply  challenged. 

"Brig  ahoy!  Where  are  you  from  and  where 
bound  ?  " 

To  my  surprise,  the  little  knot  of  men  on  the  brig's 
quarter-deck  broke  out  in  a  cheer. 

"  This  is  the  American  privateer  Dccatur,  on  a 
cruise,"  came  back.  "That  must  be  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

The  hush  that  had  fallen  on  our  crew  was  broken 
by  exclamations  of  surprise,  and  above  it  I  heard  the 
lieutenant  answer  : 

"  It  is  the  Constitution.  Who  commands  the 
Decatur?" 

I  did  not  catch  the  answer,  but  a  few  explanations, 
quickly  made,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  quarter-deck. 

"  What  English  men-of-war  have  you  run  across  ? ' 
was  the  question  then  asked. 

"  We  made  out  one  this  morning,"  was  the  answer. 
"  She  was  bound  south." 

"  Well,  we  will  see  if  we  can  overhaul  her,"  the 
lieutenant  returned.  "We  are  sorry  you  parted 
with  your  guns,  but  it  can't  be  helped  now.  We'll 
try  to  even  up  when  we  catch  the  Englishmen." 

This  practically  concluded  what  was  said,  and  very 
quickly  afterward  the  two  vessels  parted.  The  brig 
stood  to  the  east,  while  we  changed  our  course  and 
headed  once  more  south, 
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Eli  and  I  got  down  from  our  perch  and  joined  the 
men,  a  number  of  whom  were  gathered  in  the  lee 
side  of  the  waist. 

"  Darned  hard  work  to  pick  up  a  prize ! "  one  old 
fellow  remarked.  "  Guess  somehow  we've  crossed 
our  luck." 

"  Oh,  wait  till  to-morrow  before  you  say  that,"  the 
next  man  answered.  "  We  may  ketch  that  man- 
o'-war." 

"  If  we  do  we  may  be  ketchin'  blazes,"  spoke  up  a 
third  sailor.  "  Seems  to  me  we  have  been  sailin'  in 
bad  luck." 

"  Stow  your  jaw,  you  fellers  !  '  put  in  the  big 
sailor,  Carnes.  "  Don't  go  to  runnin'  down  the  ship. 
She's  the  luckiest  thing  afloat,  and  you  know  it. 
Except  that  she  stuck  on  her  ways  when  she  was 
launched  there  ain't  ever  been  a  sign  ag'inst  her." 

"  She  ain't  crossed  her  luck,"  said  a  sturdy-looking, 
elderly  man.  "  This  is  the  third  cruise  I've  made  in 
her,  and  nothin'  ever  went  wrong.  It  won't  this 
time.  If  we  overhaul  that  Britisher  you'll  see  us 
take  her." 

"  You're  a  set  of  superstitious  lubbers  ! '  spoke 
up  a  strong,  good-looking  young  fellow.  "  What 
are  you  talking  about  signs  for  ?  It's  brains  and 
grit  that  do  the  business." 

This  decided  and  sensible  assertion  brought  all 
the  rest  to  silence  for  a  moment.  "  Explain  this, 
then,  will  you  ?  "  one  of  them  then  rallied  and  asked  ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  spin  a  strange  and,  to  me, 
very  incredible  yarn.  I  will  not  repeat  it  here.  It 
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seemed  to  be  accepted  without  hesitation  by  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  listeners.  I  remember  it  had  to 
do  with  a  young  sailor  and  his  sweetheart,  and  ended 
with  a  midnight  striking  of  clocks  and  an  apparition. 

Other  yarns  followed,  but  some  of  the  company 
were  in  the  watch  below  and  now  withdrew,  and 
pretty  soon  Eli  and  I  followed.  There  were  no 
further  alarms  and  nothing  else  to  disturb  us  that 
night. 

The  next  morning  we  turned  out  early  and  found 
everybody  sweeping  the  sea-line  for  sails.  The  day 
had  come  off  fair,  and  there  was  a  clear  range  on  all 
hands.  Of  course  it  was  hardly  time  to  look  for 
the  English  frigate,  and  there  was  only  a  little 
grumbling,  though  a  few  confirmed  croakers  would 
put  in  their  word.  The  forenoon  dragged  along  and 
the  telescopes  on  the  quarter-deck  and  the  man  aloft 
failed  to  raise  anything,  and  at  last  the  quarter- 
master struck  eight  bells.  By  this  time,  so  catching 
was  the  fierce  impatience  about  me,  I  found  myself 
fretting  and  chafing  with  the  rest.  \Ye  had  dinner 
and  a  long  hour  went  by,  and  still  not  a  word  came 
from  aloft.  To  relieve  this  strain  a  little  I  paced  the 
deck,  and  in  doing  so  imitated  several  of  the  officers 
who  had  meanwhile  come  up  from  below.  The  cap- 
tain, as  I  noticed,  was  on  the  poop  with  the  rest. 
I  think  I  kept  up  my  walk  for  ten  minutes  or  more 
and  then  strolled  along  and  stopped  by  one  of  the 
guns.  For  some  reason  this  moment  comes  back 
to  me  with  strange  clearness.  The  poop-full  of 
officers  were  conspicuously  before  me,  the  white, 
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open  deck  stretched  between,  and  at  my  feet  the 
ship's  cat  was  taking  long,  soft  steps  to  reach  a 
curling-up  place  under  one  of  the  guns.  The  ship 
herself  was  making  regular,  even  slides  down  the 
smart  seas,  and  the  plain  sail  \ve  had  spread  was 
swelling  and  rounding  with  the  pressure  of  the 
slightly  increasing  breeze.  The  distinctness  with 
which  all  this  comes  back  is  suddenly  blurred  by 
what  next  happened.  All  at  once  there  was  a  shout. 
It  resolved  itself  into  words,  and  I  heard  the  long- 
expected  "  Sail  ho  ! ' 

In  a  twinkling  the  deck  was  noisy  with  the  talk 
and  stir  of  the  waiting  sailors. 

o 

"  Where  away  ? '  came  sharply  from  the  poop. 
I  glanced  in  that  direction,  and  Mr.  Morris  was  just 
stepping  out  from  the  group  of  officers. 

"A  little  for'ards  of  the  beam,"  came  down  the 
answer. 

The  lieutenant  turned  his  head  and  spoke  to  the 
captain.  Of  course  I  could  not  hear  what  they  said, 
but  in  a  moment  the  lieutenant  faced  us  again. 

"  Stand  by  to  make  sail  !  ' 

It  was  like  firing  a  gun.  There  was  a  rush  of 
eager  feet,  and  the  deck  was  alive  with  the  darting 
and  scurrying  men.  All  the  light  sails,  even  to  the 
small  kites,  were  sent  up  and  topped  the  huge  squares 
already  swelling  on  the  yards.  The  great  fabric 
bowed  herself  under  this  pack  of  canvas,  but  in  a 
moment  took  the  strength  of  it  and  began  to  boil 
and  plunge  ahead.  In  about  an  hour  we  had  raised 
the  stranger  enough  to  tell  something  about  her. 
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She  was  a  full-rigged  ship,  close-hauled  on  the  star- 
board tack,  and  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry,  for  she 
was  under  easy  sail.  Our  fellows  were  by  this  time 
done  with  the  press  of  their  work  and  were  silently 
watching  her,  and  Eli  and  I  climbed  to  our  old 
places  in  the  shrouds.  It  would  be  something  like 
half  an  hour  more,  so  one  of  the  men  told  us,  before 
we  could  expect  to  make  further  discoveries. 

It  was  at  least  that,  as  I  know  now,  when  we 
finally  got  the  stranger  high  and  distinct,  and  the 
men  began  to  say  confidently  what  she  was.  Her 
heavy  spars  and  tall  black  sides  had  already  declared 
her  a  man-of-war,  and  now  the  experienced  hands 
placed  her  definitely  as  an  English  38-gun  frigate. 
We  had  hardly  heard  this  when  she  took  in  her 
upper  canvas,  and,  with  her  maintopsail  aback,  came 
nearly  into  the  wind. 

"  Now  that's  a  pleasant  and  perlite  invitation," 
said  one  of  the  men,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  guess  it  will 
tempt  the  old  man  to  show  her  our  bringin'  up." 

"  He'll  do  it,  and  as  slick  as  a  French  dancin'- 
master,"  said  big  Carnes.  "  He'll  be  sweet  a  spell, 
and  then  he'll  invite  t'other  ship  home  with  him." 

More  derisive  remarks  followed,  and  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  crew  were  in  good  spirits.  Now  and 
then  a  man  laughed,  but  this  may  have  been  a  sign 
of  nervousness,  though  perhaps  of  a  fierce  temper. 

Meanwhile  the  other  ship  hung  leisurely  by,  but 
did  not  show  her  colours.  We  continued  to  bear 
down  on  her,  and  by  and  by  the  order  came  to  strip 
for  action.  This  meant  putting  a  second  reef  in  the 
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topsails,  hauling  up  the  courses  and  sending  down 
the  royal  yards.  While  this  was  going  on  some  one 
hailed  me,  and  I  looked  down  and  saw  Roderick 
Piper. 

"  Guess  you'll  have  to  be  getting  out  of  there," 
he  said.  "  It  won't  be  a  great  while  now  before  that 
feller'll  be  trying  his  range.  I  don't  suppose  you 
want  to  take  any  extra  chances." 

"I  guess  we're  safe  enough  at  present,"  I  said, 
with  a  look  toward  the  enemy.  "  Still,  we  are  not 
in  for  running  a  foolish  risk.  Shall  we  get  down, 
Eli?" 

We  had  a  little  boyish  pride,  but  Eli  was  satis- 
fied at  this  point,  and  we  swung  down  to  the 
deck. 

"We  seem  to  have  changed  our  course  a  bit," 
I  remarked  to  Piper,  as  we  ranged  along  beside  him. 
Just  as  I  dropped  off  the  bulwark  I  had  noticed  that 
the  ship's  head  had  come  up  a  trifle. 

"  I  guess  that's  to  manoeuvre,"  Piper  answered. 
"  The  skipper  wants  to  keep  a  good  margin  on  the 
weather-gage." 

"  Out  of  the  road,  there  !  "  growled  a  heavy  voice 
at  this  moment,  and  we  were  jostled  aside,  and  a 
sailor  with  a  bucket  on  his  arm  crowded  by.  As  I 
looked  after  him  he  flung  out  his  hand,  and  sent 
a  flirt  of  sand  along  the  deck. 

"  What's  that  for  ? '  I  asked,  in  surprise,  of  Piper. 
As  I  spoke  another  man  with  a  bucket  passed  me, 
and  all  at  once  I  understood. 

"To  keep  the  men  from  slipping,"  Piper  answered. 
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"  After  we  fight  a  spell  the  planks  get  bloody,  you 
know. ' ' 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  hurriedly,  "  now  I  understand." 

For  a  moment  I  felt  a  weak,  faint  feeling  at  the 
stomach,  and  my  knees  trembled.  This  matter-of- 
fact  bit  of  work  had  suddenly  made  real  to  me  what 
was  coming.  But  I  was  naturally  stout-hearted,  and 
made  a  resolute,  sort  of  dogged  effort,  and  pulled 
myself  together.  Other  orders  were  now  coming  from 
the  quarter-deck,  and  I  said  no  more,  and  gave  my 
whole  time  to  observation. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  complete  the  remaining 
preparations.  In  succession  the  guns  were  provided, 
-that  is,  served  with  canister,  matches,  priming- 
horns,  and  plenty  of  wads  and  sponges,  -  -  and  the 
stewards  fetched  the  usual  battle  allowance  of  grog. 
The  rattle  of  the  drum  came  as  the  last  man  was 
putting  down  his  dipper,  and  in  a  few  seconds  all 
hands  were  at  their  stations.  The  deck  seemed 
more  open  now,  for  the  gun  crews  and  others  had 
drawn  together,  and  were  arranged  in  little  groups. 

Meanwhile,  Eli  and  I  concluded  to  find  a  more 
desirable  anchoring-place,  and  crossed  from  where 
we  were  to  the  space  between  the  two  neigh- 
bouring guns.  Here  we  were  shielded  by  the  high 
bulwark,  and  were  as  safe  as  anywhere  on  deck. 
I  confess  that  I  was  now  a  little  low  in  my  courage, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  slip  down  the  forecastle 
hatch,  but  Eli  did  not  seem  to  have  changed  his 
mind,  and  I  would  not  humble  my  pride  enough  to 
let  him  know  how  I  felt.  We  sat  down  and  put  our 
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backs  against  the  bulwark,  and  settled  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  could  to  wait.  As  far  as  I  could  judge, 
it  might  be  a  considerable  time  longer  before  the 
fight  actually  began.  With  our  reduced  sail  we 
were  making  slow  progress,  and  it  was  evident  that 
both  Captain  Hull  and  the  captain  of  the  English 
ship  would  manoeuvre  awhile  before  closing  in.  It 
would  be  like  the  meeting  of  two  cautious  boxers, 
each  feinting  and  trying  for  an  opening  before  let- 
ting go.  It  was  already  well  along  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  had  begun  to  be  probable  that  the  battle 
might  be  prolonged  into  the  night.  Eli  and  I  stuck 
to  our  places,  only  now  and  then  going  to  the  neigh- 
bouring port  to  peep  out,  and,  finally,  the  quarter- 
master struck  two  bells.  The  strokes  had  hardly 
sounded  before  there  was  a  shout  from  some  of  our 
men,  and  Eli  and  I  ran  to  the  port  to  find  that  the 
enemy  had  hoisted  his  colours  and  was  filling  away. 

"  All  right,  my  hearty !  '  muttered  one  of  the 
gunners.  "  That  suits  us." 

"  What  is  it  ? '  I  asked  the  man.  "  What  are 
they  going  to  do  ? ' 

"  Wear  and  shoot.  They  want  to  rake  us.  Keep 
your  eye  peeled  and  you'll  see,"  he  answered. 

I  did  not  exactly  understand,  except  the  last  part. 
My  heart  thumped  faster,  but  I  was  determined  to 
watch  this  opening  of  the  battle. 

"  Let's  get  back  a  little,"  I  said  to  Eli,  "and  wait 
till  they  begin." 

"All  right,"  he  coolly  answered  ;  and  we  stepped 
back  and  halted  near  the  breech  of  the  gun.  Here 
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we  had  the  frigate  in  full  view.  I  ran  a  glance  along 
her  ports,  and  at  that  moment  one  of  them  was 
eclipsed  by  a  jet  of  flame,  I  had  the  clear  sight  of 
this,  distinct  from  the  roll  of  smoke,  and  then  I 
found  myself  wincing  at  the  crash  of  the  report. 

"  Too  far  for  carronades  !  ' '  the  captain  of  our  gun 
exclaimed.  He  came  in  my  range  with  the  words, 
and  clapped  his  hand  against  the  side  of  the  port. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  after  a  cool  and  judgmatical 
look  at  the  frigate.  "  She's  just  wasting  powder 
and  shot.  She  needn't  bother  to  wear ;  the  old  man 
ain't  a  fool." 

He  chuckled,  and  came  back  to  his  place. 

There  was  nothing  more  done  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  frigate  kept  a  bit  away,  but  acted  as  though 
she  meant  to  wear  and  try  another  shot.  Mean- 
while, I  noticed  a  stir  on  our  poop,  and,  just  as  I 
thought  that  we  might  be  getting  ready  to  fire  an 
experimental  gun,  an  order  was  bawled  out,  and  four 
or  five  of  the  men  ran  aft.  It  proved  to  be  for 
something  a  little  stirring,  though  not  what  I  had 
expected,  for  it  was  to  send  up  the  colours.  They 
were  soon  flying,  a  jack  at  each  masthead  and  one 
at  the  mizzen  peak.  The  men  grunted  their  satis- 
faction, and  a  few  enthusiastic  ones  cheered.  By 
the  lighting  up  of  their  faces  it  seemed  that  they 
took  this  to  mean  the  beginning  of  active  work. 

I  now  looked  from  the  port  again,  but  found  the 
frigate  but  a  trifle  nearer.  She  seemed  to  hang  to 
her  dilatory  tactics,  edging  away  and  wearing,  instead 
of  bringing  on  a  fair  yard-arm  fight.  All  at  once 
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Captain  Hull  did  the  thing  that  I  had  supposed 
before  he  mast  be  about  to  do,  and  fired  an  experi- 
mental gun.  The  word  was  swiftly  passed  along, 
and  a  starboard  carronade  -  -one  that  happened  to 
bear  —  was  let  go.  I  almost  held  my  breath  as  the 
captain  of  the  gun  sighted,  stepped  back,  and  pulled 
the  lanyard.  Our  deck  trembled  with  the  shock,  and 
the  smoke  drifted  before  us  and  hid  the  frigate.  In 
a  moment  it  thinned  and  she  came  out.  She  was 
evidently  unharmed. 

"A  little  too  far  off,  yet,"  commented  the  captain 
of  our  gun.  ".No  harm,  though,  to  try  the  range." 

Discipline  did  not  allow  loud  talking,  but  a  few 
subdued  expressions  of  disappointment  ran  around. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  frigate  was  ready  to 
take  another  turn,  and  once  more  I  saw  her  black 
side  disappear  behind  her  smoke.  As  before,  she 
accomplished  nothing,  and  upon  that  she  repeated 
her  old  tactics  and  wore.  This  was  protracting  the 
long-distance  fighting,  but,  after  all,  it  must  be  near- 
ing  an  end.  As  we  got  closer  we  tried  another  gun, 
yawing  to  avoid  a  raking  return,  and  this  time  made 
a  close  shot.  The  frigate  answered,  and  sent  a  ball 
into  the  white  of  our  wake,  and  yawed  in  turn.  Then 
came  a  sudden  change.  As  I  was  looking  out  of  the 
port  I  noticed,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  frigate  was 
shaking  out  her  topsails,  and  I  had  hardly  observed 
this  before  she  bore  up  and  began  to  show  her 
quarter.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  she  took  in 
the  rest  of  her  lower  canvas. 

I  turned  to  ask  a  question  of  one  of  the  gunners, 
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but  before  I  could  open  my  mouth  a  command  was 
roared  out  from  our  quarter-deck,  and  in  an  instant 
there  was  a  dash  of  men  to  the  ropes.  With  the 
liveliest  kind  of  work  in  a  few  moments  they  had 
set  the  maintopgallantsail  and  foresail.  They  had 
been  stimulated  by  a  great  hope  ;  the  frigate  was  at 
last  ready  for  a  yard-arm  fight. 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  added  canvas  we  were 
quickly  showing  a  lively  gait.  The  frigate  was  now 
so  near  that  we  could  plainly  make  out  the  figures  of 
the  officers,  and  caught  more  than  one  glimpse  of  her 
crowded  deck.  To  make  a  hasty  guess,  she  had 
fewer  men  than  we,  for  the  space  was  smaller,  though 
there  might  be  an  extra  force  below.  Of  course  all 
hands  were  by  this  time  trying  to  make  out  her 
name,  and  though  the  letters  were  a  little  dull  and 
the  light  did  not  strike  favourably,  all  at  once  it  was 
done.  It  was  the  name  expected  and  wished  for  ;  it 
was  the  Gncrriere. 

"That  makes  the  old  man  toler'bly  sartin  of  his 
new  hat,-"  chuckled  a  grizzled  salt.  "  Her  skipper'll 
fight  for  it  a  spell,  though,  if  I'm  rightly  informed." 

My  big  friend  Carnes  made  some  reply,  but  what 
I  did  not  catch.  By  this  time  the  frigate  was  large 
and  plain,  and  only  a  little  way  ahead.  Of  course 
she  was  to  leeward  of  us,  and  therefore  on  the 
starboard  hand,  as  Captain  Hull  had  taken  care  to 
keep  the  weather-gage. 

At  this  point  Lieutenant  Morris  came  down  from 
the  poop  and  walked  along  our  line. 

"The  captain  is  not  going  to  make  a  speech,"  he 
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said,  quietly  ;  "  he  simply  expects  you  to  stand  by 
and  do  your  duty.  You  are  to  remember  and  hold 
your  fire  till  you  get  the  word." 

He  crossed  over,  after  reaching  the  forecastle, 
and  returned  along  the  other  line,  repeating  his 
exhortation. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  poop  when  the  high 
quarter  of  the  enemy  blazed  with  flame,  and  another 
gun  was  discharged.  The  ball  struck  with  a  tre- 
mendous splash  just  off  our  bow.  I  spoke  to  Eli, 
and  we  slipped  back  to  our  old  place. 

From  this  moment  the  fight  began  to  grow  hot. 
Our  men  did  nothing,  restrained  by  the  captain's 
order,  but  the  enemy's  shot  quickly  found  us  out. 
I  was  looking  across  the  deck,  feeling  a  little  shaken, 
once  more,  when  another  gun  crashed  and  a  great 
piece  of  white  wood  showed  suddenly  in  the  opposite 
bulwark.  I  supposed  that  this  was  all  of  it,  when, 
after  a  bit  of  hush,  some  one  groaned,  and  I  looked 
around  and  saw  what  the  shot  had  really  done.  Two 
men  were  lying  on  the  deck,  one  still,  and  the  other 
trying  to  lift  himself  to  his  hands  and  knees.  A 
winding  stream  of  blood  was  coming  from  the  silent 
man,  and  losing  itself  in  a  dab  of  sand,  and  the  other 
was  red  in  a  streak  across  his  neck.  I  had  them  for 
an  instant  before  my  eyes,  -  -  I  was  sick  at  heart,  but 
could  not  look  away,  -  -and  then  five  or  six  sailors 
had  plunged  between. 

"  Steady,  men  !  It  will  be  our  turn  in  a  moment," 
said  a  calm  voice,  and  I  looked  around  and  saw 
Lieutenant  Wadsworth. 
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"  Take  them  below,"  I  heard  him  add ;  and  with 
that  the  men  lifted  the  two  bloody  figures  and 
carried  them  up  the  deck. 

I  followed  them  with  my  eyes  and  saw  the  knot  of 
half -naked  figures-  -for  all  the  party  were  stripped 
to  the  waist  -  -  disappear  below,  and  turned  again  to 
the  things  around.  There  was  almost  a  quiet  on  the 
'deck,  except  that  some  of  the  men  were  muttering, 
and  a  few  swearing,  but  the  captain  of  every  gun  in 
sight  was  looking  expectantly  toward  the  poop.  I 
turned  my  head  that  way,  also,  and  saw  that  the 
officers  stood  together  in  a  group,  and  that  Captain 
Hull  was  a  step  in  front  of  the  rest.  Even  at  that 
anxious  moment  I  noticed  that  the  captain  wore  a 
new  cocked  hat,  and  bright,  showy  epaulets,  and  that 
his  red  face  was  a  sharp  contrast  to  his  white, 
voluminously  frilled  shirt.  The  whole  sight,  little 
details  as  well  as  big,  fixed  itself  like  a  picture  in  my 
eyes,  and  it  comes  back  with  the  same  vividness  as  I 
recall  it  now. 

There  was  this  bit  of  suspense,  and  then  I  saw 
Lieutenant  Morris  step  forward  and  speak  to  the 
captain.  Whatever  he  said,  there  was  no  verbal 
answer,  and  only  a  slight  shake  of  the  head.  At 
this  point  Eli  touched  me,  and  I  found  he  was  half 
on  his  feet.  It  seems  he  brushed  against  me  by 
accident,  for  he  was  not  looking  my  way,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  back. 

«  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Nothing,  only  we  are  beginning  to  double  on 
her,"  he  answered. 
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It  was  what  I  could  have  guessed,  and  I  merely 
nodded.  There  was  silence  and  a  bit  of  breathing 
space,  and  then,  all  at  once,  the  frigate's  guns  again 
crashed.  This  time  a  sailor  in  the  opposite  battery 
ran  trippingly  back,  and  fell  like  a  log  to  the  deck. 
I  turned  away  my  head,  and  for  an  instant  covered 
my  eyes.  As  I  finally  looked  up  Eli  was  facing  that 
way,  and  the  colour  was  struck  from  his  cheeks.  By 
this  time  the  gunners  near  us  were  subduedly  curs- 
ing, and  all  around  the  scowling,  half-naked  men 
were  looking  with  importunate  eyes  toward  the 
poop.  Once  more  Lieutenant  Morris  stepped  for- 
ward and  spoke  to  the  captain,  but  again  there  was 
only  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Does  he  want  to  wait  till  we're  all  dead  ?  '  broke 
out  a  deep-voiced  man  beyond  us.  "  We're  within 
pistol-shot  and- 

He  never  finished  what  he  intended  to  say.  Once 
more  there  was  a  crash  of  the  frigate's  guns,  and 
when  I  looked  around  I  saw  a  flattened-out  body, 
and  the  splinters  of  the  port-frame.  The  grumbler, 
whom  I  now  remembered  by  his  voice,  was  through 
with  his  grumbling. 

Human  endurance  could  not  be  depended  on  for 
much  more.  There  was  a  little  stillness,  and  then 
the  murmuring  broke  out  anew.  I  found  my  own 
blood  heating,  and  I  sprang  up  in  my  place  and 
stared  fiercely  toward  the  poop.  The  captain  still 
stood  as  he  was,  only  with  his  head  turned  more 
sharply  toward  the  frigate.  I  had  him  before  me 
like  that,  —  it  could  have  been  but  for  a  second, — 
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and  then  he  turned  to  Mr.  Morris.  I  saw  him  make 
a  slight  gesture. 

"Ready!"  instantly  burst  out  the  lieutenant,  and 
stepped  to  his  superior's  side. 

The  men  scarcely  moved.  Ready  they  were  be- 
fore. Slowly  the  ship  sank  with  the  next  sea.  Now 
with  one  more  step  and  a  little  stoop,  the  captain  put 
out  his  hand.  The  ship's  bows  touched  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow. 

"Fire!" 

I  have  put  in  the  word  because  I  think  I  heard  it, 
but  perhaps  I  did  not.  All  I  am  sure  of  is  that 
every  waiting  gunner  must  have  taken  that  gesture 
for  the  signal,  for  the  whole  ship  lifted  and  jarred, 
the  next  instant,  with  the  crash  of  the  discharge. 

The  smoke  poured  into  the  air,  and  the  men  along 
the  line  of  guns  raised  their  heads  and  looked.  The 
wind  carried  the  cloud  down  upon  their  target,  but 
they  saw  through  it  enough  for  their  purpose.  All  at 
once  their  rigid  postures  relaxed,  and  they  swung 
their  naked  arms  and  cheered. 

Eli  and  I  were  half  on  our  feet,  as  the  noise  died 
away,  and  at  this  we  bolted  out  into  the  deck.  The 
tall  moving  masts  and  stowed  canvas  of  the  enemy 
were  at  once  before  us,  and  then  we  got  a  view  of  his 
lower  spars  and  the  hull.  The  main  stick  of  the 
mizzenmast  looked  to  be  half  shot  away,  the  spanker 
was  blown  to  a  rag,  and  there  was  a  great  hole  in  the 
midship's  bulwarks.  Through  this  hole  could  be 
seen  three  or  four  prostrate  bodies  and  a  dis- 
mounted gun. 
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I  could  have  laughed  in  sudden  relief  and  triumph. 
I  swung  my  cap,  as  it  was,  and  took  a  capering  step. 
Eli  was  cooler,  but  I  saw  his  chest  heave,  and  he 
rammed  his  hands  hard  into  his  breeches  pockets.  It 
was  all  for  no  more  than  a  moment.  The  ship  lifted 
and  sank  again,  and  by  that  time  we  were  ranging 
along  by  another  part  of  the  frigate.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  darting  figures  of  officers,  and  of  one 
or  two  gangs  of  stripped  and  labouring  gunners,  and 
just  then  she  flamed  out  with  a  new  volley.  The 
smoke  was  driven  as  far  as  our  decks  this  time,  for 
the  two  ships  were  now  less  than  a  pistol-shot  apart, 
and  in  the  darkening  I  saw  one  of  our  forecastle 
hands  step  back  and  fall. 

About  as  he  struck  the  deck  Lieutenant  Read 
came  running  up. 

"  Give  it  to  her  mizzenmast,  boys,"  he  shouted. 
"  It  is  going.  One  more  good  crack  will  bring  it 
down ! ' 

Whether  the  crews  at  the  guns  could  tell  through 
the  smoke  where  the  mizzenmast  was  I  cannot  say. 
What  I  am  sure  of  is  that  some  of  the  men  bellowed 
back,"  Ay,  ay,"  and  that  there  was  a  little  more  heavy 
firing,  and  then  an  unmistakable  snapping  of  wood. 
All  at  once  the  noise  died  away,  and  the  upper 
spars  of  the  frigate  came  out.  Such  upper  spars  as 
there  were,  I  mean,  for  our  men  had  shot  away  all 
abaft  the  mainmast,  and  the  mainyard  was  in  the 
slings. 

"  Good  !  '  shouted  the  lieutenant,  flinging  up  his 
hand.  "  Keep  on  !  Now  try  the  mainmast.  At 
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the  forward  guns,  there !     Slew  them,  so  as  to  keep 
them  bearing." 

The  men  shouted,  ending  with  a  cheer,  and  jumped 
to  the  work  again.  For  the  next  few  seconds  every 
available  gun  on  the  ship  seemed  to  be  going  off. 
The  deck  jarred  as  though  from  an  earthquake,  and 
the  smoke  turned  the  failing  light  to  an  unnatural 
yellow.  In  the  dimness  I  could  see  the  gunners 
going  through  what  seemed  a  kind  of  weird  dance, 
squatting  and  swinging  their  arms,  a  little  pause 
being  instantly  followed  by  the  crash  and  smoke- 
cloud  of  another  gun.  The  frigate  was  again  in- 
visible, -  -  at  least,  from  where  Eli  and  I  now  crouched 
on  the  deck,  -  -  but  the  firing  had  hardly  grown  hot 
before  a  carronade  was  knocked  from  its  carriage, 
and  the  same  shot  brought  down  one  of  its  crew. 
By  this  time  some  of  our  forward  guns  must  be 
beyond  range,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  frigate 
had  the  advantage  of  position.  I  know  now  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  moment,  and  I  can 
understand  what  pluck,  coolness  and  good  seaman- 
ship were  needed  to  pull  us  through.  In  a  few 
seconds  from  the  time  the  gun  was  dismounted  two 
more  of  our  men  dropped,  and  some  of  our  important 
standing  rigging  was  cut.  At  this  crisis  an  order 
was  bawled  from  the  poop,  and  passed  to  Lieutenant 
Read. 

"  Stand  by  to   brace   up  ! '    he  instantly  shouted. 
"  Lively,  there  ! ' 

The  men  rushed  to  the  ropes.      Excited  as  I  was, 
and  only  half  a  sailor,  I  understood  what  this  meant. 
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To  keep  on  was  to  expose  us  to  a  full,  raking  fire. 
Immediately  the  next  order  came,  and  as  the  yards 
were  hauled  around  the  bow  began  to  swing.  For 
the  moment  the  gunners  on  both  ships  knocked  off 
firing,  and  again  the  powder-clouds  drifted  away. 
We  were  luffing  close  to  the  frigate's  bows,  and  her 
long  jibboom  was  almost  touching  our  main  rigging. 

"  Ready,  there,  with  small  arms  !  "  called  out  Lieu- 
tenant Read,  hastily. 

A  line  of  men,  crouching  along  the  deck,  jumped 
up  and  gripped  their  cutlasses. 

"  All  hands  stand  by  to  repel  boarders  ! '  came 
sharply  from  the  quarter-deck.  Lieutenant  Wads- 
worth  stood  there,  and  had  drawn  his  sword.  "  Ma- 
rines aft !  "  he  called  again.  "  Pikes  at  the  nettings  !  ' 

The  men  must  have  understood  what  was  coming, 

o* 

for  they  were  moving  before  he  had  finished.  Our 
quarter  sidled  slowly  up  to  the  frigate's  bow,  and  in 
the  little  interval  the  last  hand  reached  his  station. 

There  could  be  no  guessing  about  the  serious  mo- 
ment that  this  was,  and  Eli  and  I  silently  scrambled 
to  our  feet.  Just  over  the  quarter  was  the  dipping 
bow  of  the  frigate,  the  space  to  the  foreshrouds 
black  with  men. 

"Steady,  boys!"  said  Mr.  Read,  quietly.  "Wait 
for  orders.  At  the  guns,  there !  Ready  to  resume 
firing." 

I  fairly  held  my  breath,  as  the  next  moment  the 
vessels  rubbed  together. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    ELOQUENCE    OF    OUR    GUNS. 

WHAT  happened  next  I  shall  relate  partly  from 
what  I  remember,  and  partly  from  what  I 
learned  afterward.  I  was  too  confused  at  the  time 
to  be  sure  of  very  much.  When  the  frigate's  bow 
ground  along  our  quarter  there  was  a  sharp  opening 
fire  of  muskets  and  pistols,  and  a  crowding  up  from 
both  sides  to  board.  I  saw  our  men  jostle  back,  but 
for  what  reason  -  -  whether  because  they  found  the 
fire  too  hot,  or  were  acting  under  orders  -  - 1  could 
not  tell,  and  at  that  moment  a  bow-chaser  on  the 
frigate  went  off.  Lieutenant  Read  had  faced  about, 
and  silently  watched  the  fight,  but  here  he  turned 
abruptly  to  the  crew. 

"Those  who  wish  can  follow  me.  The  others 
stand  by  for  orders." 

He  whipped  out  his  sword  and  started  for  the 
poop,  and  fully  half  of  those  in  the  line  fell  in. 

For  some  reason  that  I  do  not  clearly  understand 
I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  strange  sort  of  fierce 
impulse  to  follow.  Without  stopping  to  think  I 
caught  Eli  by  the  arm,  said  something,  -  - 1  do  not 
know  what,-  -and  bolted  after  the  running  sailors. 
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I  was  quickly  up  with  the  last  of  them,  and  as  I 
had  to  check  myself,  Eli  appeared  at  my  elbow. 
We  did  not  speak,  and  the  next  moment  the  brief 
blockade  of  bare  backs  gave  way  and  I  found  myself 
climbing  the  poop  ladder.  At  the  top  I  was  willing 
to  halt,  and  when  I  could  get  a  peep  past  the  heads 
and  shoulders,  I  saw  the  captain  and  most  of  the 
officers.  A  group  of  marines  was  on  the  left.  I 
got  an  idea  of  so  much,  and  just  then  the  really 
close  part  of  the  fight  began.  Mr.  Morris,  Mr. 
Alwyn  (the  sailing  master)  and  Mr.  Bush  suddenly 
jumped  upon  the  taffrail.  They  were  hardly  there 
before  the  air  was  full  of  the  smoke  of  a  musket-fire, 
and  amidst  the  din  I  saw  all  three  of  the  officers 
collapse  and  drop  from  the  rail.  Mr.  Bush,  in  fact, 
fell  swiftly,  and  his  head  was  red  with  blood.  At 
this  point  three  marines  pushed  by  us  and  managed 
to  fire  their  muskets,  and  an  officer  or  two  let  go 
with  pistols.  All  the  time  I  was  aware  of  the  heavy, 
steady  crashing  of  our  big  guns.  Suddenly  a  little 
lane  opened  in  the  ranks  before  me.  Six  sailors 
brought  along  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Alwyn.  Both 
were  bleeding  from  wounds  in  the  body,  but  both 
were  cool  and  undaunted.  Mr.  Bush  was  left  where 
he  fell,  for  he  was  past  the  need  of  the  cockpit.  He 
had  a  bullet  in  his  brain. 

Through  the  little  opening,  before  it  could  be 
closed,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  British  figures. 
One  was  that  of  a  short,  broad,  pale  man  in  a  showy 
uniform.  Next  him  \vas  a  swarthy  man  in  shirt- 
sleeves. Each  had  a  drawn  sword  and  a  pistol. 
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This  moment  is  perhaps  more  closely  fixed  in  my 
mind  than  any  other  of  the  fight,  and  for  a  good 
reason.  As  I  caught  the  glimpse  of  the  men  I 
speak  of,  the  swarthy  officer  leaned  a  little  forward 
and  thrust  out  his  pistol.  A  sudden  astounded  feel- 
ing, together  with  a  giddiness  and  sinking  of  the 
stomach,  came  over  me.  The  pistol  pointed  straight 
at  me!  It  was  all  while  one  could  wink.  Then  I 
was  jostled  aside,  and  a  big,  deep-breathing  man 
knocked  by  me.  His  arm  went  out  and  a  pistol 
banged,  and  I  looked  ahead  dazedly  to  see  the 
swarthy  man  cradling  his  elbow  in  his  hand.  Then 
the  little  lane  closed,  and  I  found  that  I  was  left 
with  my  life,  and  something  to  remember. 

I  pulled  myself  together  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
walked  toward  the  opposite  rail.  I  felt  as  though  I 
might  need  something  to  steady  myself  by.  Every- 
thing was  confused  and  indistinct  to  me,  for  the 
moment,  but  by  the  time  I  reached  the  rail,  I  found 
that  I  was  nearly  myself.  It  was  then  that  I  first 
missed  Eli.  It  seemed  that  he  had  not  followed  me 
upon  the  poop.  I  turned  toward  the  taffrail,  where 
a  little  un distinguishable  fighting  was  still  going  on, 
and  was  in  season  to  see  what  proved  to  be  the  last 
important  incident  of  this  part  of  the  fight.  A  big, 
half-naked  fellow  was  in  the  act  of  loading  a  pistol, 
and  I  quickly  placed  him  as  Peleg  Games,  and  saw 
that  he  was  my  late  rescuer.  He  probably  had 
come  in  so  opportunely  by  accident,  and  not  because 
he  saw  my  plight,  and  at  this  moment  he  was  ram- 
ming a  ball  into  his  pistol.  He  was  still  punching 
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away  at  the  bullet  when  two  or  three  sailors  near 
him  were  pushed  aside,  and  Captain  Hull  broke 
through.  He  was  in  full  uniform,  gold-embroidered 
epaulets  and  all,  and  was  gripping  a  drawn  sword.  I 
did  not  get  a  fair  view  of  his  face,  but  it  was  even 
redder  than  usual,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  at  the 
rail.  A  small  arms-chest  had  been  left  there,  and 
upon  that  he  sprang  and  flourished  his  sword. 

"  Boarders  away ! '  he  roared,  and  resolutely 
though  not  actively  jumped  upon  the  rail. 

"  Hold  on  !  Take  them  swabs  off'n  your  shoulders 
first  ! '  cried  a  heavy  voice  ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  big 
Carnes  swiftly  whirled  around  and  caught  the  captain 
by  his  coat-tails. 

"  I  know  'tain't  discipline,  sir,"  he  coolly  went  on, 
as  he  pulled  so  hard  that  the  captain  was  obliged  to 
swing  about  and  step  down  ;  "  but  I  do  it  to  save 
your  life.  We  can't  afford  to  lose  you,  sir." 

Captain  Hull  did  not  speak,  but  scowled,  hesitated, 
and  finally  sheathed  his  sword. 

"  More  marines  this  way,  and  give  'em  a  hotter 
musket-fire,"  he  turned  about  and  ordered.  "  I 
overlook  this,"  he  said,  curtly,  to  Carnes. 

By  this  time  the  ships  were  dropping  apart,  and 
the  moment,  if  there  had  ever  been  a  safe  one  for 
boarding,  had  passed. 

I  turned  to  the  deck,  and  there,  to  my  surprise, 
on  his  knees  and  pretty  pale,  was  Eli. 

"Just  a  rap  on  the  head  from  a  splinter,"  he 
explained  as  I  looked  down.  "  It  stunned  me,  I 
guess,  but  I'm  all  right  now." 
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To  prove  this,  he  made  an  effort  and  stood  up. 

I  did  not  answer,  but  jumped  down  and  alighted 
beside  him. 

"  No  blood  !  '  he  said,  taking  off  his  cap  and  feel- 
ing along  the  top  of  his  head,  «  but  just  a  big  bump. 
How  are  things  going  ? ' 

"I  guess  we  are  safe,"  I  said,  "but  it  has  been  a 
pretty  hot  time.  You  are  sure  you  are  all  right  ? ' 

"  Yes,  though  my  head  feels  kind  of  funny,"  he 
smiled  and  answered. 

"  I  came  pretty  near  getting  a  hole  through  me," 
I  was  suddenly  reminded  of  my  great  peril  and  said. 
"  I  was  a  fool  to  go  up  there.  Come,  let's  get  out  of 
this  and  find  a  safer  place." 

The  ships  had  dropped  still  farther  apart,  and  the 
Guerriere  s  batteries  were  now  beginning  to  catch 
this  range  of  the  deck.  I  did  not  wait  for  an  answer, 
but  began  to  run,  and  Eli  promptly  fell  into  my 
wake.  The  wind  was  taking  the  powder-clouds 
from  us  and  driving  them  toward  the  Guerriere, 
but  remnants  still  hung  over  the  leeward  batteries, 
and  I  could  not  see  the  whole  length  of  the  deck. 
Two  or  three  bodies  were  stretched  out  in  the  way, 
and  at  the  right  were  some  splinters  of  a  shivered 
spar  and  a  dismounted  gun.  This  piece  had  tumbled 
off  backwards,  and  its  muzzle  stuck  into  the  air  like 
a  black  log.  I  caught  one  glimpse  of  Rod  Piper,  but 
he  was  flying  about  serving  his  gun  and  appeared  to 
be  unhurt.  We  plunged  along,  unable  to  go  very 
fast,  and  ducking,  as  the  shot  passed  over,  and 
finally  reached  our  old  shelter.  This  was  still  firm, 
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for  nothing  heavier  than  musket-balls  had  struck  it, 
and  we  hastily  dropped  down  and  crept  close  to  the 
foot.  We  now  felt  safer,  and  I  squared  myself 
around  a  little,  and  turned  to  see  what  was  going 
on. 

Only  a  few  seconds  had  passed  since  the  two 
vessels  separated,  but  I  found  that  the  Guerriere 
had  already  slipped  out  of  my  range,  and  that  our 
crews  were  again  working  the  forward  guns.  The 
firing,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  at  least  as  hot  as  it 
had  been  at  any  time  before.  I  ran  a  glance  aloft, 
for  I  had  begun  to  worry  about  our  spars  and  rigging, 
and  was  relieved  to  find  that  everything  important 
was  holding.  Only  a  few  minor  stays  and  some  small 
ropes  had  been  cut.  While  I  was  looking  up  at  the 
top  I  thought  of  the  marines  who  were  stationed 
there,  and  was  glad  to  see  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  four  or  five  of  the  brave  fellows,  as  the  smoke 
uncovered  them. 

"How  is  it,  Jack?'  inquired  Eli,  anxiously,  as  I 
settled  down  again.  "  Any  change  ?  ' 

"  Not  that  I  can  see.  We  must  be  making  it 
pretty  hot  for  them,"  I  answered. 

"  It  will  be  something  to  tell  of  if  we  ever  get  out 
alive,"  he  said,  with  a  little  sigh.  "  I  am  trying  to 
keep  up  my  grit,  but  it  is  as  much  as  ever  I  can." 

"  You're  all  right !  '  I  cried,  heartily.  "I'm 
scared  myself,  -  -  darned  scared,  -  -and  if  I  hadn't 
been  ashamed  I  would  have  gone  below." 

"  Why,  that's  the  reason  I  didn't  speak  of  it,"  he 
said,  almost  laughing.  "  I  was  ashamed.  Great 
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Peter!'    he  broke  off,  half  jumping  up.     "What  was 
that  ?  " 

It  was  a  sound  that  rose  above  all  the  noise  of  the 
firing.  It  was  not  artillery,  but  a  cracking,  snapping, 
and  finally  a  crashing  that  was  like  nothing  except  the 
fall  of  a  gigantic  tree. 

"Her  masts  !     We've  shot  away  another  mast  ! ' 
I  shouted.      "  Glory  !  that'll  fix  her  !  " 

We  jumped  up  and  ran  out  into  the  deck,  where  we 
were  nearly  knocked  down  by  a  rush  of  the  excited 
men. 

"  She's  dismasted,  clean  dismasted  !  "  bellowed  an 
old  salt.  "  She's  ours,  boys,  ours,  in  spite  of  the 
Old  Harry!" 

We  managed  to  get  our  balance  and  dodge  out  of 
the  gang.  At  the  same  moment  the  ship  rose  on  a 
sea,  and  we  had  a  fair  view  of  the  Gucrricre.  The 
man  was  right.  She  was  nothing  but  a  hulk,  and 
was  already  falling  helplessly  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea ! 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  I  suppose  I  did  not  make  my- 
self heard.  Eli  was  ramming  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  nervously  laughing,  and  the  men  were 
beginning  to  cheer. 

All  at  once,  into  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  walked 
Mr.  Wadsworth. 

"  Well  done,  boys  !  She's  ours.  It  was  a  glorious 
piece  of  work  !  But  now  turn  to  while  we  haul  off 
and  secure  our  masts.  Then  we'll  come  back  and 
finish  the  job.  Look  alive,  everybody  !  There's 
some  prize-money  coming  out  of  this  ! ' 
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The  men  swung  their  arms  and  fairly  howled,  but 
the  next  moment  every  soul  of  them  was  in  his  place. 

"  Board  the  tacks  !  '  swiftly  followed  the  order, 
and  the  ship  stood  away. 

"  By  heavens  !  "  broke  out  the  lieutenant,  just  then. 
"  But  that  fellow  isn't  done  kicking,  yet  !  He's  got 
his  colours  up  again." 

I  looked  back,  and  there,  to  be  sure,  was  a  proof 
of  British  pluck.  A  jack  was  flying  from  the  short 
stump  of  the  mizzenmast. 

"  But  never  mind,"  said  the  lieutenant  again. 
"We'll  soon  settle  that.  It  can't  last." 

He  turned  back  to  his  duties,  and  appeared  to  pay 
no  further  attention  to  the  matter.  In  a  short  time 
we  had  reached  what  the  captain  seemed  to  think  was 
a  safe  distance,  and  began  the  work  of  securing  the 
masts.  The  men  turned  to  with  enthusiasm,  and 
the  new  stays  and  light  rigging  were  soon  in  place. 
Meanwhile  Eli  and  I  had  taken  a  turn  about  the 
deck,  and  especially  had  paid  a  visit  to  Rod  Piper. 
He  was  as  full  of  pluck  and  confidence  as  ever,  and 
gave  us  a  brief  account  of  what  had  happened  at  his 
guns. 

"Baby  Whispers  kind  of  sulked,"  he  said,  "and 
didn't  do  very  well,  but  Yankee  Lighting  was  whack- 
ing at  it  all  the  time.  Ain't  it  a  splendid  old  fight  ? 
I  was  a  little  scared  at  first,  but  got  over  it !  Say, 
you  fellers  did  well  to  stay  on  deck." 

"We  were  like  you,  a  little  scared,"  I  said,  "but 
the  difference  is  that  we  came  near  staying  scared. 
How  many  men  have  we  lost  ? ' 
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"  They  say  seven  killed,  reckoning  in  Mr.  Bush, 
and  five  or  six  wounded,"  he  answered.  "Not  very 
many,  considering." 

"  No  ;  we've  got  off  well,"  I  said.  "Do  you  sup- 
pose they'll  really  fight  any  more  ?  ' 

"  Not  for  a  minute  !  How  are  they  going  to  ?  "  he 
answered,  confidently.  "  Their  ship's  unmanageable. 
The  captain  of  Baby  Whispers  says  they  won't  fire 
another  gun." 

"Well,  I  hope  so,"  I  said,  with  a  long  breath.  "  I've 
got  fighting  enough  to  last  me  for  a  spell." 

"I  guess  all  of  us  have,"  he  admitted,  "though  of 
course  we've  never  had  any  idea  of  giving  in." 

We  chatted  a  little  longer,  but  nothing  was  brought 
out  of  any  consequence.  Rod  could  now  leave  his 
station  and  the  three  of  us  took  a  look  about  the 
ship.  She  had  suffered  but  little,  on  the  whole,  and 
that  mainly  to  her  rigging.  It  seemed  that  the 
Guemere  had  adopted  exactly  the  opposite  plan  from 
ours,  and  had  fired  as  the  ship  rose,  and  this,  as  our 
people  believed,  had  much  to  do  with  her  inferior 
shooting.  Another  advantage  we  had  was  in  the 
uncommon  strength  and  thickness  of  the  Constitu- 
tion s  sides,  for  the  timbers  and  scantling  were  heavy 
enough  for  a  craft  of  the  line,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
designers  originally  planned,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
stated. 

I  ought  to  put  in  just  here,  before  I  forget  it,  the 
account  of  a  plucky  piece  of  work  that  we  picked  up 
in  our  cruise  about  the  ship.  The  hero,  it  seemed, 
was  young  John  Hogan,  one  of  the  crew.  It  appeared 
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that  about  the  time  we  closed  with  the  Guerriere, 
the  colours  at  our  main  truck  were  shot  away,  upon 
which  young  Hogan  coolly  climbed  the  mast  and 
deliberately  nailed  the  flag  in  its  place.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  he  afterward  got  a  pension  for  his 
exploit. 

By  the  time  we  were  done  our  poking  about  (I  will 
explain  that  neither  Eli  nor  I  could  muster  courage 
to  visit  the  cockpit)  the  ship  was  well  along  in  her 
preparations,  and  it  was  only  a  little  later  that  the 
announcement  was  made  that  she  was  ready. 

All  the  while  the  Guerriere  was  pitching  and  sink- 
ing in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  some  of  her  gun-ports 
now  and  again  submerged,  but  still  with  the  defiant 
jack  flying  from  her  mizzenmast  stump. 

"Well,  our  work  is  pretty  plain,"  remarked  big 
Carnes.  "  We  can  choose  our  own  position,  and  rake 
her  till  we  get  ready  to  stop." 

The  brief  orders  were  now  given,  and  with  the 
men  again  at  quarters  we  bore  down  on  the  tossing 
hulk. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EXPECTED  AND  THE  UNEXPECTED. 

OUR  deck  was  pretty  still,  for  the  crew  had 
cooled  off  from  their  fighting  fury  and  were 
merely  set  and  stern,  and  all  hands  were  curiously 
watching  to  see  what  the  English  captain  would  do. 
As  we  came  nearer  we  were  able  to  get  a  clear  idea 
of  the  state  the  miserable  craft  was  in,  and  saw  what 
work  our  guns  had  really  done.  Besides  that  the 
frigate  was  now  a  mere  ark,  her  bulwarks  were  here 
and  there  completely  splintered,  several  guns  \vere 
dismounted,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  raffle  with  which 
her  decks  were  covered  we  made  out  at  least  fifteen 
or  twenty  prone  bodies.  Aft,  just  back  of  the  break 
of  the  quarter-deck,  stood  two  officers.  One  was 
without  a  hat  and  was  staring  at  us  in  a  dazed  kind 
of  way,  and  the  other  seemed  to  be  wounded  and 
was  supporting  himself  by  the  neighbouring  rail. 
This  second  man  instantly  interested  me,  for  he  wore 
epaulets  on  both  shoulders  and  was  therefore  the 
captain. 

Not  a  word  was  said  by  the  Guerrieres  people 
and  we  did  not  hail,  and  in  a  moment  we  had  passed 
by  and  were  coming  into  the  wind. 
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"  It's  her  last  chance,"  muttered  a  sailor,  near  me. 
"  Down  goes  that  rag,  or  she  catches  it ! ' 

I  looked  anxiously  toward  the  fluttering  bit  of  red 
at  the  stump  of  the  frigate's  mizzen,  -  -.1  was  heart- 
sick at  the  idea  of  more  fighting,  -  -  and  at  that  mo- 
ment I  saw  the  hatless  officer  approach  it.  He  made 
a  motion  which  was  evidently  a  casting  loose  of  the 
halliards,  and  down  settled  the  flag. 

I  was  scarcely  surprised  that  the  men  near  me 
were  not  quick  in  raising  a  cheer.  When  it  did  come 
it  seemed  to  me  to  express  as  much  relief  as  exulta- 
tion. After  all,  the  brave  fellows  recognised  the 
pluck  of  their  foes,  and  were  glad  that  they  were  not 
obliged  to  fire  another  broadside. 

As  the  jack  fell  Captain  Hull  turned  to  Mr. 
Wadsworth  and  gave  a  hurried  order.  The  lieu- 
tenant spoke  to  a  petty  officer,  and  immediately 
some  of  the  men  ran  to  one  of  the  boats.  Mr. 
Read  followed  them  and  they  cleared  it  for  lowering, 
and  three  or  four  sprang  in. 

"  Aboard,  there,  the  rest  of  you,"  Mr.  Read  said, 
glancing  over  his  shoulder.  "  I  see  ;  some  are 
gone,  but  enough  others-  -you,"  he  nodded  toward 
me,  and  went  on.  "  Come-  -all  look  alive  ! ' 

I  sprang  in,  and  at  a  guess  moved  along  towards 
the  bow.  The  boat  was  quickly  full,  and  the  men 
let  go  and  overhauled  the  falls.  The  lieutenant  had 
boarded  at  the  last  moment.  There  was  no  sea  to 
alarm  a  sailor,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  boat  was 
water-borne  and  the  falls  were  unhooked. 

"  Ready,   there  !     Give   way  !  '     quickly    followed  ; 
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and  we  all  shipped  our  oars  and  began  to  pull.  The 
lieutenant  had  dropped  the  rudder  into  its  place,  and 
picked  up  the  tiller-sheets. 

\Ye  had  only  a  little  distance  to  go,  and  very 
shortly  the  boat  was  rising  and  sinking  off  the 
frigate's  quarter. 

As  we  came  close,  two  or  three  of  the  officers, 
including  the  one  who  had  pulled  down  the  flag, 
came  and  looked  silently  over  the  rail.  The  captain 
still  stood  in  his  first  position. 

"Way  enough  !  "  said  Mr.  Read,  subduedly. 

We  stopped  pulling,  and  the  oars  hung  dripping. 

"Just  steady  her  and  keep  her  off,"  the  lieutenant 
added. 

As  we  did  so  he  rose  in  his  place  and  touched  his 
hat. 

"  'Board  the  frigate  !  Captain  Hull's  compliments, 
and  he  desires  to  know  if  you  have  struck." 

At  this  the  indifferent-appearing  captain  turned 
fully  around  and  looked  at  us.  He  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate, but  after  a  moment  put  his  hands  on  the 
rail  and  in  this  kind  of  preaching  attitude  slowly 
answered  : 

"  I  don't  know  as  it  is  prudent  longer  to  continue 
the  engagement." 

"Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  struck?' 
squarely  questioned  Mr.  Read. 

"  Not  precisely,"  answered  the  captain,  slightly 
shifting  his  position,  "but  I  don't  know  that  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  fight  any  longer." 

"  If  you  cannot  decide,"   said  Mr.   Read,  sharply, 
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"  we'll  return  aboard  my  ship  and  resume  the  engage- 
ment." 

The  reluctant  Englishman  cast  one  glance  behind 
him,  and  then  said  unsteadily,  and  with  feeling  : 

"  Why,  I  am  pretty  much  hors  dc  combat  already. 
I  have  hardly  men  enough  left  to  work  a  gun,  and 
my  ship  is  in  a  sinking  condition." 

"  I  wish  to  know,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Read,  peremptorily, 
"  whether  I  am  to  consider  you  a  prisoner  of  war  or 
an  enemy.  I  have  no  time  for  further  parley  ! ' 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sudden,  anguished  look 
that  swept  over  Captain  Dacres's  face.  It  marked 
the  crushed  pride  of  a  brave  man.  He  seemed  to 
fix  a  glance  on  a  spot  above  our  heads  and  responded, 
in  a  low  tone  : 

"  I  believe  now  there  is  no  alternative.  If  I  could 
fight  longer  I  -  - 1  -  - 1  —  - 1  would  with  pleasure  ;  but 

-  but  —  I  -  -  must  -  -  surrender." 

Mr.  Read  was  too  generous  to  prolong  such  a 
painful  scene. 

He  answered  with  a  few  kindly  and  respectful 
words,  and  told  us  to  pull  alongside.  A  ladder  was 
dropped,  and  with  slow  steps  and  a  white,  suffering 
face  Captain  Dacres  came  down  and  took  a  seat  in 
the  stern-sheets.  I  saw  then  that  he  had  a  scarf 
wound  about  his  body  just  under  the  arms,  and  was 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  he  was  wounded.  Not 
a  word  was  said  as  we  pulled  back  to  the  ship,  and 
in  the  same  respectful  silence  Mr.  Read  saw  the 
prisoner  up  the  side.  I  noted  Captain  Hull  waiting 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  Captain  Dacres  stopped 
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in  the  gangway,  and  with  some  words  that  I  did  not 
catch  put  out  his  sheathed  sword. 

"  No  ;  I  won't  take  that  from  a  man  who  knows 
so  well  how  to  use  it.  Give  me  your  hand ! '  our 
captain  exclaimed,  with  hearty  generosity. 

Our  boat  had  been  suffered  to  float  out  a  bit,  so 
interested  were  we  all  in  seeing  and  hearing  what 
passed,  and  I  got  this  much  of  the  interview ;  but 
here  Mr.  Read  turned  about  and  ordered  the  bow- 
man to  make  fast.  '  As  soon  as  the  sternsheets  were 
around,  the  lieutenant  passed  over  to  the  ladder  and 
we  were  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  scene. 

We  stayed  where  we  were,  some  of  the  men 
grumbling,  for  perhaps  ten  minutes,  and  then  Mr. 
Read  came  back. 

"  Shove  off  ! '    he   said.      "  Ready  !     Give    way  ! ' 
and  we  started  again  for  the  frigate. 

This  time  our  errand  was  to  bring  away  two 
wounded  officers,  and  also  to  get  some  of  the  cap- 
tain's private  effects.  Among  these,  I  remember, 
was  his  Bible.  I  will  not  go  minutely  into  all  the 
other  events  and  happenings  of  the  day.  We  found 
the  decks  of  the  Guerriere  in  a  terrible  state,  and 
learned  that  fifteen  of  her  people  were  killed  and 
fifty-seven  wounded.  This  was  out  of  a  total  of 
about  three  hundred.  Among  the  killed  was  the 
second  lieutenant,  and  the  wounded  included  the 
captain,  the  executive,  the  sailing  master,  and  two 
or  three  petty  officers.  The  vessel  herself  was 
badly  hulled,  and  it  was  pretty  soon  found  that  she 
must  be  abandoned.  We  worked  through  the  night 
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(I  say  "  we,"  for  Eli  and  I  lent  a  hand),  and  before 
morning  had  all  the  wounded  and  many  of  the 
ship's  small  valuables  transferred  to  the  Constitution. 
However,  the  old  hulk  proved  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
life  left  in  her,  for  she  was  still  floating  when  day 
broke.  About  2.20  A.M.  we  had  a  slight  alarm,  for 
at  that  time  a  sail  appeared  on  the  port  beam.  We 
watched  it  for  a  short  time,  but  then  it  blended  with 
the  morning  mists  and  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fairly  light  we  went  to  work 
once  more  on  the  wreck,  and  only  knocked  off  at 
noon,  when  we  buried  some  of  the  dead.  The 
bodies  of  the  officers  were  placed  in  boxes,  to  be 
carried  to  Boston.  Early  in  the  afternoon  Captain 
Hull  ordered  the  last  loads  to  be  taken  from  the 
wreck  and  then,  by  his  order,  she  was  blown  up. 
By  this  time  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
hands  to  get  speedily  into  port,  and  in  ten  minutes 
after  the  last  spar  of  the  Guerriere  dropped  out  of 
sight  we  were  headed  for  Boston.  I  must  stop  here 
and  mention  one  matter  that  I  have  overlooked, 
which  is  that  the  capture  of  the  frigate  set  free  some 
American  prisoners.  They  were  Captain  Orne,  of 
the  brig  Betsey,  and  several  of  his  men.  It  seemed 
that  they  kept  below  during  the  fighting,  though 
Captain  Dacres  at  first  told  them  that  they  were  in 
no  danger  on  deck.  He  expected,  it  appeared,  to 
make  a  very  quick  job  of  us.  What  he  said  when  he 
and  Captain  Orne  met  in  the  cabin  of  the  Constitu- 
tion I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  always  thought  that 
he  must  have  felt  a  bit  awkward. 
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The  rest  of  that  day  everything  went  quietly  and 
peacefully,  and  the  ship  made  a  very  fair  run.  The 
whole  distance,  as  we  were  told,  was  about  seven 
hundred  miles.  Eli  and  I  now  had  a  chance  to 
think  of  our  own  matters  and  were  elated  at  the 
idea  of  heading  so  nearly  for  Portland.  Mr.  Read 
had  said  that  he  would  find  us  a  vessel  bound  for 
home,  and  that  the  passage  should  cost  us  nothing. 
We  were  accordingly  delighted,  and  were  in  nearly 
as  good  spirits  as  the  officers  and  crew.  They,  of 
course,  were  full  of  pride  and  high  anticipations,  and 
were  rejoicing  in  advance  over  their  coming  glory 
and  handsome  prize-money. 

Darkness  came  on  with  everything  going  well, 
and  about  that  time  I  thought  I  would  stretch  my 
legs  and  take  a  turn  as  far  as  the  quarter-deck.  No 
one  happened  to  be  just  there  and  I  hung  up  for  a 
bit,  rather  engrossed  in  my  own  thoughts,  and  finally 
took  the  whim  to  climb  over  into  the  mizzen-chains. 
I  accordingly  scaled  the  rail,  holding  on  by  a  shroud, 
and  slid  down  to  the  little  platform. 

There  was  only  a  moderate  sea  running,  and 
nothing  but  an  occasional  feather  of  spray  could  reach 
me,  and  I  felt  in  the  mood  to  stay  there  for  a  few 
moments  and  enjoy  the  quiet  and  change.  It  was 
easy  to  brace  myself  and  put  my  back  against  the 
ship's  side,  and  in  this  position  I  felt  so  secure  that 
I  dropped  my  hand  from  the  shroud  and  let  my 
balance  hold  me  against  the  swinging  up  and  down 
of  the  ship. 

After  awhile  a  kind  of  childish  fancy  struck  me, 
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and  I  made  believe  that  I  could  control  the  up-and- 
down  motion  of  the  vessel,  lifting  the  bow  by  leaning 
one  way,  and  sinking  it  by  throwing  my  weight  in 
the  other  direction.  It  was  a  foolish  and  absurd 
game,  and  one  that  proved  expensive  to  play.  The 
bow  rose  and  sank  and  I  gravely  leaned  and  swayed, 
till  by  and  by  a  kind  of  cross-sea-  -I  have  always 
called  it  that-  -caught  the  ship  from  port  to  star- 
board and  her  motion  abruptly  changed.  I  had  not 
adjusted  myself  to  such  a  thing,  and  the  consequence 
was  I  took  a  new  kind  of  teeter,  threw  out  my  arms 
and  pitched  off  into  the  sea. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    BRIG. 

IF  I  could  do  anything  well  it  was  to  swim,  and, 
surprised  and  horrified  as  I  was,  I  still  had  the 
sense  to  hold  my  breath,  and  so  swallowed  no  water. 
I  went  down  out  of  sight,  I  suppose,  for  the  drop  was 
several  feet,  but  I  spread  out  my  arms  and  legs  and 
in  a  moment  found  my  head  clear.  The  wet  was 
still  in  my  eyes  and  at  first  I  saw  in  a  kind  of  glim- 
mering way,  but  after  a  desperate  winking  things 
came  out.  I  was  rising  on  a  sea,  and  as  it  was  fairly 
light  I  had  a  good  view  around.  It  seemed  but  an 
instant  since  I  took  the  plunge,  and  yet  I  was  nearly 
clear  of  the  ship.  She  was  so  far  past  that  I  could 
begin  to  see  her  counter,  and  the  white  of  her  wake 
was  flooding  toward  me. 

For  a  second  I  felt  such  a  weakness  and  nightmare 
of  horror  that  it  seemed  I  could  not  speak.  Then  I 
desperately  rallied,  and,  as  I  partly  trod  water,  gave 
vent  to  a  succession  of  long,  high-pitched  yells.  My 
voice  was  not  yet  a  man's,  and  the  cries  were  almost 
as  shrill  as  a  woman's. 

I  was  down  in  the  hollow  of  the  next  sea,  up  again 
and  down  once  more  before  I  could  finish.  It 
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seemed  as  though  the  people  in  the  ship  must  have 
heard. 

I  was  rising  again,  as  I  thought  this,  and  made  a 
few  powerful  strokes  to  lift  myself  high  on  the  crest. 
I  looked  eagerly  at  the  ship,  but  could  not  detect  the 
least  flurry  or  excitement.  The  lights  were  steady, 
there  were  no  cries  and  the  canvas  remained  as 
motionless  as  before. 

I  was  ready  to  collapse,  as  I  had  been  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  battle.  I  missed  a  stroke  or  two 
and  got  a  heavy  wash  of  the  sea  in  my  face.  The 
shock  of  it  roused,  while  it  half  confused  me,  and  I 
started  to  swim  again  and  held  my  breath  till  my 
face  was  well  above  the  water.  Of  course  the  ship 
was  still  comparatively  near,  but  there  was  an 
ominous  quiet,  as  there  had  been  before,  and  she 
had  not  started  tack  or  sheet. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  I  did  not  lose  my  strength 
again,  but  somehow  I  kept  up  a  kind  of  dogged 
courage,  and  once  more  started  to  swim.  As 
before,  though  it  was  pure  desperation,  I  struck 
straight  out  for  the  ship.  I  was  not  so  foolish  as 
to  expect  to  catch  her,  but  I  suppose  that  I  wanted 
to  keep  within  hail  as  long  as  I  could.  This  part  of 
my  experience  is  a  little  vague  to  me,  and  does  not 
come  back  with  the  precision  of  the  rest,  but  I  give 
it  as  I  am  able  to  recall  it.  After  a  moment  I  trod 
water  and  again  tried  a  yell.  This  time  I  guided  the 
sound  with  my  hand.  It  was  now  that  I  realised,  as 
I  had  not  before,  what  forcing  the  noise  against  the 
wind  meant.  I  was  almost  sure  that  those  on  the 
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ship  could  not  hear  me.  They  did  not  seem  to,  for 
they  did  not  start  a  sail,  and  I  sank  back  to  my  flat 
position  and  again  began  to  swim.  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  nerved  and  held  me  up  at  this  time. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  just  how  long  this 
lasted.  From  such  a  guess  as  I  can  make  it  was 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  In  that  time  the  ship 
had  become  merely  a  large  white  patch.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  I  was  low  down  in  the  water  and 
that  the  only  light  was  the  pale  one  of  the  stars. 

I  finally  tried  another  cry,  but  with  the  same 
result  as  the  other.  As  I  dropped  back  I  remem- 
bered, for  the  first  time,  that  I  had  not  pulled  off 
my  shoes.  I  made  an  attempt  to  get  at  them,  but 
the  strings  bothered  me,  and  the  effort  took  so  much 
of  my  strength  that  I  gave  it  up. 

Slowly  on  once  more.  I  was  really  growing  tired, 
now.  Besides  the  incumbrance  of  my  shoes,  my 
clothes  clung  to  me  and  weighed  me  down.  All 
this  while  I  had  not  turned  my  head  to  look  around. 
My  thoughts  were  on  but  one  ship,  and  that  was 
paling  and  fading  away  before  my  eyes.  But  just 
here  I  thought  of  the  one  possible  hope  and  quickly 
turned  and  faced  about.  The  starlight  did  not  reach 
far,  and  I  was  too  near  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
a  long  range,  but  still  I  could  take  in  the  immediate 
distance.  It  was  just  as  I  supposed-  -vacant. 

I  did  not  immediately  turn  back.  Why  should  I  ? 
There  was  no  longer  anything  to  gain  by  it.  Instead 
I  let  myself  go,  and  was  driven  along  with  the  wind, 
the  easiest  thing,  at  least,  that  I  had  tried  yet. 
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But  this  was  for  perhaps  three  or  four  minutes  - 
not  longer.      My  slow  progress  of  despair  was  checked 
by  a  thing  abrupt  and  unexpected.     As  I  was  drop- 
ping with  a  sluggish  sea  I  thought  I  heard  a  faint, 
far-off  shout. 

It  is  possible  that  I  was  growing  a  little  dull  or 
apathetic,  for  the  sound  aroused  me  like  shock,  and 
I  raised  my  head  and  looked  around.  The  hail  —  if 
it  were  one-  -had  seemed  to  come  down  on  the 
wind  and  would  therefore  be  from  the  direction  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  got  the  square-about  range,  and  with  my  hair 
mopped  back  out  of  my  eyes  took  a  determining 
look.  No,  there  was  no  change  ;  or  the  only  one 
was  that  the  rake  of  sail  had  grown  smaller. 

I  was  confounded,  for  it  seemed  that  I  must  have 
heard  some  sound,  a'nd  while  I  trod  water  I  stared  in 
a  kind  of  horrified  daze  at  the  diminishing  patch.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  turn  to  any  other  point  of  the 
compass,  for  who  could  hail  me  if  not  the  people  of 
the  frigate  ? 

I  had  finally  squared  around,  as  I  looked  toward 
the  ship,  and  was  now  facing  to  windward,  with  my 
back  to  the  east.  In  doing  this  I  had  turned  by  the 
way  of  the  north,  thus  dropping  the  south  for  the 
moment  out  of  sight.  Then  it  was  that  something 
unlooked  for  happened.  I  had  scarcely  cast  one 
despairing  glance  after  the  frigate  when,  from  this 
neglected  direction,  came  a  clear  and  now  unmis- 
takable shout.  It  sounded  almost  near,  and,  with  a 
great  jump  of  the  heart,  I  turned  that  way.  A  large 
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vessel,  or  at  least  one  that  loomed  up  large  at  the 
moment,  was  only  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms  away  ! 

I  was  almost  crazy  at  the  sight,  and  began  to 
scream  and  roar.  The  vessel  -  -  she  was  a  full- 
rigged  brig  -  -  was  standing  almost  in  my  direction 
and  seemed  to  be  coming  on  fast,  a  good  press  of 
sail  driving  her.  I  was  still  pouring  out  my  noise 
when  she  began  to  luff,  and  as  her  sails  lost  their 
firm  shape  and  bulged  and  contracted  the  dark 
shapes  of  two  or  three  men  appeared  forward. 

"  Hello,  in  the  water,  there ! '  a  heavy,  sea- 
roughened  voice  hailed. 

"  Hello  !  '    I  eagerly  shouted  back.      "  Throw  me  a 

i  •      i  " 
line ! 

"  Will  that  do?  All  right,"  the  voice  answered, 
and  one  figure  stirred  and  rose  to  its  height  on  the 
cathead. 

I  had  swum  a  few  strokes,  and  with  the  headway 
that  was  still  on  the  ship  she  was  quickly  at  hand. 
The  figures  forward,  as  well  as  some  others  along 
the  'midships  rail,  now  came  out,  and  with  that  the 
man  on  the  cathead  let  go  his  line.  The  distance 
was  long,  but  it  reached  me,  and  I  overhauled  it  a 
few  feet  and  made  myself  fast. 

"  All  right  !  "  I  shouted. 

"  Haul  in !  '  said  the  first  man.  Two  or  three 
sailors  caught  hold,  and  I  was  pulled  like  a  hooked 
fish  to  the  side. 

"Have  him  up  at  the  chains,"  said  the  first  man, 
again  ;  and  the  sailors  ran  the  little  distance  aft. 

One  man  dropped  down  into  the  channels  to  give 
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an  early  lift,  and  the  others  hauled  away  and  hoisted 
me  handsomely  out  of  the  water.  I  had  taken  a  good 
grip  on  the  line,  but  spared  one  hand  for  the  man, 
and  when  I  reached  him  he  pulled  me  easily  upon 
the  little  platform. 

"Well,  shipmate,"  he  said,  as  I  stood  gasping 
beside  him,  "  seems  we  overhauled  ye  'bout  the 
right  time." 

"I  couldn't  have  stood  it  much  longer,"  I  panted. 
"I  was  growing  weak." 

"  Let  me  stiddy  ye.  What  did  ye  fall  overboard 
from?" 

"  That  ship."  I  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the. 
Constitution.  "  I  was  fooling  down  in  the  mizzen 
chains  and  lost  my  balance." 

"  That's  it  ?  We  thought  mebby  some  little  craft 
had  foundered.  We  heard  ye  scream." 

"Well,  I  guess  I  am  all  right,  now,"  I  said,  fetch- 
ing a  good  breath.  "  I'll  go  up." 

"Up  it  is." 

He  gave  me  a  little  lift,  and  I  easily  scrambled  to 
the  rail  and  swung  over. 

The  heavy-voiced  man  was  waiting  for  me,  and 
I  went  on  and  explained  to  him  as  I  had  to  the 
sailor. 

"All  right,"  he  answered,  "I'll  talk  further  with 
you  in  a  minute." 

He  turned  to  three  or  four  of  the  crew  who  were 
standing  about  and  ordered  them  to  fill  away.  "  See 
to  her  course,  Mr.  Carver,"  he  said  to  a  short,  thick- 
set man  who  just  then  came  up.  "  Now  I'll  finish 
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with    you,"    he    concluded,    turning    to    me    again. 
"  What  is  your  name  ? ' 

"John  Fairtoy,  sir,"  I  answered,  respectfully. 

"  Where  do  you  belong  ? ' 

"  In    Portland.       I   was   out   fishing   and   lost  my 
mast.     Just   as  we-  -there  was   a   boy  with    me- 
were  blowing  out  to  sea  the  Constitution  came  along 
and  picked  us  up." 

"  What  !  is  that  ship  the  Constitution  ?  '  he  asked, 
with  surprise  and  interest.  I  had  thought  his  face 
rather  heavy  and  impassive,  but  at  this  it  lighted  up. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  she's  been  in  a  ripping  big  fight," 
I  answered  with  instant  enthusiasm.  "  She  won  it, 
too." 

"With  what?  Where  is  her  prize?'  he  asked, 
eagerly. 

"  The  ship  was  the  Gnerricre,  and  she  was  hulled 
so  she  couldn't  be  saved,"  I  said.  "All  the  rest  of 
her  people  that  are  left  alive  are  on  board." 

The  skipper  gave  a  low  whistle.   "  By  Jupiter!   she 
done  well !   How  many  men  did  we  lose  ? ' 
Only  seven  killed  and  seven  wounded." 
Good  again  !    That  shows  what  American  sailors 
can   do.      Mebby  those  red  roosters  won't  crow  so 
loud,  now.      Well,  we'll  hang  up  here  and  have  the 
rest  of  the  story  later.      You   need  a  little   looking 
after.     Come  with  me." 

He  swung  around  and  started  for  the  cabin,  and  I 
gladly  followed.  I  was  better  pleased  with  him  than 
at  first,  when  he  had  seemed  rather  cold  and  unsym- 
pathetic. He  led  the  way  down  the  companion  and 
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stopped  in  a  moderate-sized  cabin,  lighted  by  a  lan- 
tern. The  furniture  was  plain  but  decent,  and  there 
was  a  small  square  of  carpet  on  the  floor.  Four  or 
five  sleeping  cabins  opened  out  of  this  principal  one, 
and  a  narrow  door,  probably  leading  to  a  pantry, 
showed  at  the  side  of  the  companion  stairs. 

The  captain  handed  me  a  stool  and  passed  on  to 
one  of  the  after  berths,  coming  out  in  a  moment  with 
a  junk  bottle. 

"  You  need  a  warming  drop,  and  then  I'll  overhaul 
the  slop-chest  and  get  you  some  dry  togs,"  he  said. 

He  took  a  glass  from  an  overhead  rack  and  half 
filled  it  with  the  liquor,  which  proved  to  be  brandy. 

I  was  growing  chilly  and  was  glad  of  the  stuff, 
though  I  did  not  fancy  the  taste  and  fumes,  and 
nearly  emptied  the  glass. 

"  Now  we'll  see  about  the  clothes,"  he  went  on, 
and  put  away  the  bottle  and  unlocked  one  of  the 
side  cabins.  It  proved  to  contain  the  slop-chest, 
being  evidently  used  as  a  kind  of  storeroom,  and 
after  a  bit  of  overhauling  he  seemed  to  find  what  he 
was  after. 

"  Get  your  fit  of  those;  I  guess  you  can,"  he  said. 
He  threw  down  a  bundle  made  up  of  pea-jackets, 
woollen  shirts,  coarse  breeches  and  socks." 

"  I  haven't  got  any  shoes  that  will  fit  you,"  he 
continued,  glancing  at  my  feet,  "  but  yours  will  soon 
dry.  I'll  have  'em  and  the  rest  of  the  rig  sent  to 
the  caboose." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said.  "  I  am  all  right,  and  glad  to 
be  so  well  provided  for." 
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"Well,  make  your  shift,  and  pretty  soon  I'll  be 
back,"  he  answered,  and  with  that  he  snuffed  the 
wick  of  the  lantern  and  went  on  deck. 

I  got  off  my  wet  things  and  into  the  dry  ones 
without  delay.  I  did  not  need  shoes  at  present,  and 
felt  decidedly  more  comfortable.  Just  as  I  was 
pulling  on  the  socks  the  companion  opened  again  and 
a  swarthy  little  sailor  trotted  down. 

"  I  was  tak  you  clos,"  he  said,  in  broken  English. 

I  made  them  into  a  bundle  and  handed  them 
to  him. 

"Fine  night,"  I  remarked,  by  way  of  civility. 

"  Yez,  she  is  good,"  he  answered,  with  equal  polite- 
ness. He  threw  me  a  quick,  sort  of  searching  glance, 
and  let  his  sober  look  slightly  relax.  "  You  have 
long  wet  ;  mos'  drown,"  he  concluded. 

O  ' 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  had  a  tough  time.  Wait  a 
minute,"  I  went  on,  as  he  tucked  bis  bundle  under 
his  arm  and  was  about  to  go,  "  I  want  to  ask  you 
something." 

He  stopped  and  I  got  the  sense  of  the  importance 
of  my  question-  -it  had  been  kept  back  by  other 
things  till  now  -  -  and  quickly  went  on  : 

"  Where  is  this  ship  bound  ? ' 

He  looked  a  little  surprised,  perhaps  at  a  break- 
ing out  of  earnestness  on  my  part. 


"  She  go  Amzerdam. 


>  i 


"  What !  bound  for  Holland  ! '  I  exclaimed.  "  I 
was  just  thinking  it  might  possibly  be  as  bacl  as 
that.  By  George  !  Does  she  touch  anywhere  ? ' 

The  man  shook  his  head. 
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"Go  straid." 

I  shut  my  lips  hard  and  took  a  turn  of  the  cabin. 
The  disappointment  was  bitter. 

"Well,"  I  said,  finally  coming  back  to  my  place, 
"  it  is  so  and  can't  be  helped.  If  the  captain  gets  a 
chance  to  transship  me,  no  doubt  he  will,  and  if  not 
I  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Anyway,  I  suppose  I 
ought  not  to  grumble,  as  it's  a  wonder  I'm  here  at 
all." 

The  man  nodded  gravely  and  looked  at  me  in 
what  I  thought  was  a  sympathetic  way. 

"  Where  did  you  sail  from  ? '  I  asked,  just  as  he 
made  a  second  motion  to  go. 

"  Me  ?  Where  I  sail  f 'om  ? '  he  said,  looking  a 
little  surprised.  "  F'om  Savannah.  So  ze  breeg 
sail,  also.  Uther  voyge  I  sail  Maneela  to  New 
York.  I  long  time  sailor." 

"  Thank  you.  I  guess  that's  all,"  I  said.  He 
had  misunderstood  me,  but  I  had  found  out  what 
I  wanted  to  know. 

He  left  me  and  I  took  another  sorrowful  turn  or 
two  of  the  cabin.  It  seemed  as  though  my  strange 
luck  would  never  end.  I  was  baffled  and  turned 
back,  somewhat  after  the  amazing  fashion  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman.  If  this  sort  of  thing  kept  on  I 
should  really  grow  a  little  superstitious.  Just  as 
I  had  reached  this  rather  unprofitable  stage  in  my 
reflections  the  captain  returned. 

I  was  ashamed  to  let  him  know  just  how  far  down 
in  the  dumps  I  was,  and  by  a  great  effort  managed 
to  put  on  a  more  cheerful  look. 
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"  Well,  doing  fairly,  be  you  ? '  he  inquired,  glanc- 
ing at  my  new  rig.  "  More  comfortable,  I  reckon  ? ' 

"Yes,  a  good  deal  more,"  I  answered.  "  In  fact, 
with  a  little  rest,  I  shall  be  as  good  as  new." 

"  That's  clever.  Now  I'll  hear  the  rest  of  your 
yarn,  if  you  don't  mind.  I  want  to  know  some  more 
about  you,  and  then  mebby  we'll  make  a  little  business 
talk." 

I  had  an  idea  of  what  he  meant,  but  without  com- 
ment I  began  and  gave  him  a  pretty  good  outline  of 
my  history. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said,  when  I  finally  stopped. 
"  I  guess  you  and  I  can  trade.  What  do  you  say  ? 
You're  aboard  me  for  the  present  and  I  must  keep 
you.  Do  you  want  to  earn  your  keep  ? ' 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  I  responded,  promptly.  "  Have 
you  some  berth  that  I  can  fill  ? ' 

"  I  guess  so.  I  want  a  cabin-boy.  I  started 
without  any,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding.  I've 
had  a  fellow  from  the  fo'c'sle,  but  he's  no  good. 
I'll  give  you  four  dollars  a  month,  and  throw  in 
the  togs  you've  got  on." 

"That's  satisfactory,"  I  said,  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "  When  do  you  want  me  to  begin  ? ' 

"  To-morrow.  Get  rested  and  turn  to  at  six  bells. 
By  the  way,  do  you  know  where  I'm  bound  ? ' 

"  Yes  ;  I  asked  the  man  that  brought  the  clothes," 
I  said.  "  He  told  me  Amsterdam." 

"That's  correct.  I'm  loaded  with  peltries,  tobacco 
and  rice,  and  take  back  fine  cloths  and  knickknacks. 
You'll  want  to  know  where  to  turn  in.  It's  for'ard, 
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of  course,  and  I'll  call  Peanuts  and  let  him  show  you. 
He's  the  fellow  that  brought  your  clothes." 

He  went  up  the  stairs  and  opened  the  companion. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  luck,  for  immediately  the 
swarthy  sailor  appeared.  There  was  a  queer  con- 
trast in  the  two  men  as  they  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  for  the  captain  was  rather  tall,  a  little 
stooped,  broad,  heavy  and  red-faced,  while  the  sailor 
was  fully  four  inches  shorter,  slight,  wiry,  black- 
haired  and  sharp-featured.  The  captain  was  at  least 
fifty,  while  the  foreigner's  age  was  the  broadest 
guesswork.  His  short,  crinkly  hair  and  spindling- 
moustache  were  of  the  shade  of  a  crow's  wing,  and 
his  movements  were  as  light  as  a  boy's. 

''Before  you  go,"  said  the  captain,  as  I  rose  and 
was  about  to  follow  the  sailor,  "  I  will  give  you  my 
name.  I  am  Caleb  Hunter,  of  New  Bedford.  The 
brig-  -she's  mine-  -is  the  Charlotte  Turner." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  I  said,  and  as  he  nodded,  as 
though  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  I  turned  to 
Peanuts  and  he  led  the  way  on  deck. 

It  was  still  a  fine  night,  though  a  little  silvery 
haze  sometimes  drifted  across  the  stars,  and  the 
wind  seemed  to  hold  steady.  A  man  showed  here 
and  there,  minding  his  watch,  and  the  short  sturdy 
mate  was  planking  the  quarter-deck.  I  will  remark 
here  that  there  was  no  regular  poop  on  the  vessel, 
the  deck-house  and  other  after  structures  rising  from 
the  level  of  the  slightly  elevated  quarter-deck.  From 
there  the  planks  ran  level  to  the  rise  of  the  bow. 
There  was  no  topgallant  forecastle,  the  men  sleeping 
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below,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  usual  arrangement  in 
those  days. 

"  What  is  your  real  name  ? '  I  asked  the  swarthy 
sailor  as  I  came  alongside  of  him  and  we  started 
forward. 

"  Pierre  Jose  Tabonto  de  Pinute,"  he  answered, 
gravely;  "but  for  easy  I  am  call  Pinnuts." 

"  Oh  ! '  I  said,  surprised  and  amused,  "  that  is  a 
pretty  long  name.  It  is  French,  Spanish  and  some- 
thing else,  isn't  it  ? ' 

"  Yez  ;  I  am  of  Frengh,  Spanish  and  Malay,"  he 
explained.  "  I  born  in  Maneela." 

"  I  see.  How  many  hands  have  we  forward  ? '  I 
inquired. 

"  Ten  ;  nine  semmen  and  ze  cook.  One  of  hands 
young  feller  and  green.  Heem  was  the  cap'n  try 
and  not  of  suit.  You  tek  heem  place." 

"  I  see.  Well,  I  guess  I  shall  get  the  run  of 
things.  Is  the  brig  a  good  sailer  ?  ' 

"  Yez,  but  blarst  wet.  Steek  in  her  nose  if  you 
crack  on." 

This  ended  our  little  talk,  for  we  were  now  at  the 
forecastle  hatch,  and  Peanuts  dropped  in  his  legs 
and  swung  down.  I  followed  and  was  quickly  on 
the  deck  below,  for  the  distance  was  short.  A  lan- 
tern was  dangling  from  a  hook,  and  by  its  light  I 
made  out  a  fairly  roomy  place,  -  -  roomy  except  in 
height,  -  -  with  smoky  woodwork,  including  the 
creaking  foremast,  and  a  line  of  bunks  and  ham- 
mocks, the  later  with  mess-chests  underneath. 
There  was  practically  nothing  else,  unless  it  might 
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be  a  jacket  or  two  hanging  against  a  bunk.  Some 
of  the  hammocks  were  rounded  with  the  shapes  of 
men,  and  one  sailor  was  sitting  on  his  kit.  He  was 
adding  to  the  rank  smells  of  the  place-  -which  \vas 
stived,  notwithstanding  that  two  ports  stood  open  — 
by  pulling  at  a  black  pipe. 

It  was  a  sharp  and  distinct  contrast  to  the  men's 
quarters  on  the  Constitution,  though  of  course  not 
very  different  from  what  I  expected,  and  I  put  on  a 
matter-of-course  look,  and  stepped  forward  in  the 
wake  of  my  guide. 

"  Zere  is  a  spare  beelet,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
vacant  hammock.  "  I  teenk  you  can  have  heem." 

"All  right,"  I  responded,  fixing  in  my  mind  by 
a  look  the  location  of  the  hammock.  "  I  am  not 
sleepy  now,  and  I  guess  I  will  go  back  to  the  deck." 

The  truth  was  I  could  not  all  at  once  stand  the 
smells  and  gloom  of  the  place,  and  wanted  first  to 
get  the  strengthening  of  a  few  breaths  of  fresh  air. 

As  soon  as  I  put  my  head  again  above  the  hatch 
I  felt  better,  and  overtook  Peanuts  with  a  brisk  step. 
He  lit  his  pipe  and  I  followed  him  into  the  head, 
where  he  made  me  acquainted  with  two  more  of  the 
watch.  They  were  both  middle-aged,  hardy-looking 
seamen,  and  were  both  Americans.  After  talking  a 
little-  -they  were  naturally  curious  to  hear  my  yarn 
- 1  left  them  and  strolled  about  the  rest  of  the 
deck,  before  I  was  through  getting  acquainted  with 
the  remaining  two  of  the  watch.  One  was  the  young 
fellow  that  Peanuts  had  mentioned.  He  was  about 
eighteen,  and  was  tall  and  lank,  but  evidently  strong, 
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and  had  a  freckled,  good-natured  looking  face.  His 
name  was  Hiram  Fairbrown.  The  other  was  an 
Irishman,  a  short  thickset,  black-haired,  and  black- 
whiskered  fellow,  with  less  than  the  proverbial  Irish 
good-nature  in  his  looks,  and  what  I  thought  was  an 
unsociable  air.  It  seemed  that  his  name  was  Tom 
Hannigan. 

After  I  had  'thus  taken  in  the  whole  main  deck 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  crew  I  strolled  aft, 
and  finally  took  a  turn  by  the  main  hatch,  when  I 
was  spoken  to  by  the  mate.  It  seemed  that  the  cap- 
tain had  told  him  something  about  me,  and  particu- 
larly about  my  late  experience,  but  he  wanted  to 
hear  more,  and  in  the  end  I  had  to  begin  with  the 
fishing  trip  and  spin  the  whole  yarn. 

This  took  considerable  time,  though  he  did  not 
interrupt  me  with  comments,  and  it  was  well  along 
in  the  watch  before  I  was  through.  I  had  at  last 
begun  to  feel  the  strain  of  my  experience,  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  finished  and  he  had  asked  me  a  few 
questions  I  took  leave  of  him  and  started  for  my 
quarters.  In  the  course  of  the  talk  I  had  learned 
his  name,  which  was  Carver,  and  had  got  a  good  im- 
pression of  him,  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  humane  ar.d 
kind-hearted  but  resolute  man,  and  well  calculated  to 
fill  a  mate's  berth. 

Near  the  forecastle  hatch  I  came  upon  the  black- 
whiskered  Irishman  and  exchanged  a  word  or  two 
with  him,  finding  him  a  trifle  more  genial  than 
before.  Still,  I  did  not  fancy  him,  for  he  had  a 
kind  of  sullen,  bad-tempered  face,  and  I  believed 
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would  do  a  cruel  and  vindictive  act,  give  him  a  little 
provocation. 

I  finally  dropped  below,  and  found  my  hammock 
and  turned  in,  going  off  to  sleep  almost  in  a  minute, 
in  spite  of  the  dubious  surroundings  and  bad  smells. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

A    SEA    AMBUSH. 

I   SLEPT  soundly  till  eight  bells,  when  the  deep 
voice  of    the    sailor  calling    the   watch    and    his 
pounding    on    the    hatch    awoke    me.       I    was    still 
drowsy,  and  at  first  was  inclined  to  take  another  nap, 
—  I  should  not  be  needed  right  away,  as  I  supposed, 
-  but  it  flashed   upon  me  that   I    might  oversleep, 
and  with  that  I  bounced  out.    The  men  were  silently 
pulling  on  their  shoes  and  tightening  their  belts,  and 
I   joined  them,   falling  in  just  as  the   last   of  them 
started   up   the  ladder. 

Out  on  deck  I  found  it  still  barely  light,  but  with 
a  considerable  range  of  lead-coloured  sea,  and  a  gray 
and  vapoury  sky.  The  sun  was  not  yet  near  enough 
to  the  horizon  to  put  the  day-colour  into  the  sur- 
roundings, but  a  few  pale,  yellowish  streaks  showed 
on  the  eastern  sea-line.  The  wind  held  in  the  old 
quarter,  but  was  light,  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
morning  calm. 

The  wheel  was  relieved,  and  the  other  watch,  ex- 
cept the  second  mate,  went  below.  He  stopped  for 
a  moment  to  exchange  a  word  with  Mr.  Carver.  As 
I  was  to  be  shipmate  for  a  considerable  time  with 
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these  people  I  felt  some  curiosity  about  them,  and 
on  this  occasion  I  got  near  enough  to  Mr.  Dibney  - 
that  was  his  name  -  -  to  have  a  good  look  at  him. 
He  was  an  undersized,  youngish  man,  lean  and 
tanned  to  the  colour  of  leather,  but  quick  in  his 
movements,  and  evidently  muscular.  He  had  deep- 
set  blue  eyes  and  thin  lips,  which  he  scarcely  parted 
when  he  spoke,  and  his  face,  as  a  whole,  had  a  hard, 
rather  stern  look.  He  was  dressed  in  a  carefully 
brushed  suit  of  blue,  with  a  knotted  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief, new  sou'wester  and  polished  shoes,  and 
uttered  his  words  in  a  deliberate  kind  of  way,  and 
with  the  accent  of  a  man  who  had  seen  good  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Carver  and  he  soon  finished  their  little  chat, 
and  separated,  Mr.  Carver  keeping  on  aft,  to  take  a 
look  at  the  compass,  and  Mr.  Dibney  going  below. 

I  had  previously  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  other 
men  in  the  starboard  watch  and  found  that  they  were 
ordinary-looking  sailors,  one  only  being  at  all  out  of 
the  common.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  fellow,  with  a 
curiously  solemn  face  and  an  enormously  long  nose. 
He  might  be  about  thirty,  and  was  dressed  in  the 
usual  sea  fashion,  but  in  clothes  too  big  for  him,  the 
breeches  bagging  down  like  slack  sails.  He  was 
smoothly  shaven,  and  this  perhaps  made  his  long 
nose-  -as  contrasted  with  his  thin  face  and  beardless 
chin  -  -  seem  the  longer. 

Of  course  I  took  in  all  these  details  at  a  few 
glances,  for  the  time  that  the  entire  watch  were 
under  my  eye  was  a  mere  matter  of  seconds,  but  I 
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looked  with   a   purpose,  for   the   reason   that   I  have 
already  given. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Carver  was  sure  that  the  ship  was 
properly  on  her  course  he  came  forward  and  set  the 
watch  to  washing  down  the  decks.  I  knew  enough 
about  the  work  of  a  ship  to  understand  that  all  the 
"idlers'  take  part  in  this  job,  and  though  the 
captain  had  said  that  I  need  not  turn  to  till  six  bells, 
I  concluded  that  I  might  as  well  make  a  beginning, 
and  so  went  at  it  with  the  rest. 

I  pitched  in  heartily,  meaning  to  please  the  mate 
as  well  as  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  men,  and  did 
not  quit  till  the  decks  were  dry. 

It  was  now  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  I  concluded 
that  it  was  time  for  me  to  hunt  up  the  cook-  -who 
had  been  working  with  us  but  was  not  now  in  sight  - 
and  get  him  to  post  me  about  my  other  duties.  I 
accordingly  put  on  my  shoes  and  stockings  and  went 
along  to  the  caboose,  and  there,  as  I  expected,  I 
found  him. 

"  In  just  a  minute,"  he  said,  as  I  spoke  to  him. 

He  was  a  little,  dried-up,  elderly  man,  not  very 
talkative,  and,  I  thought,  a  trifle  irritable. 

He  was  scraping  his  mess-kids  and  putting  them 
along  in  front  of  the  galley,  and  finished  the  job 
before  he  was  ready  to  attend  to  me. 

"  The  skipper'll  be  along  in  a  minute  to  inspect 
'em,"  he  surprised  me  a  little  by  taking  the  trouble 
to  explain.  "  About  your  work,  why,  it  ain't  much. 
You  turn  to  in  the  morning,  just  as  you  did  this 
time,  and  when  it's  seven  bells  you  set  the  skipper's 
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table  and  carry  him  his  breakfast.  Soon's  he's  done 
you  pick  up  and  bring  me  the  leavin's  and  dishes. 
Then  you  square  things  around  in  the  cabin  and  see 
to  the  bunks.  Nothin'  more  till  dinner,  unless  he 
gives  you  a  job,  or  unless  there's  a  call  of  all  hands. 
Same  at  supper." 

"  Much  obliged,"  I  said.      "Guess  I  can  get  along, 


now.' 


"•Hold  on  !  '  he  sang  out  as  I  was  turning  away. 
"  Where  are  you  goin'  ?  ' 

"  I  thought  I'd  take  a  look  at  the  cabin.  I  want 
to  try  to  get  the  run  of  things." 

"Wait!  You're  not  wanted  there  now.  Hold  on 
till  the  skipper  comes  up  and  then  take  Hiram  with 
you.  He'll  give  you  your  bearings." 

I  thanked  him  again  and  stood  by  accordingly. 
In  a  few  moments  Captain  Hunter  appeared.  He 
took  a  look  about  the  deck  and  came  this  way,  and  I 
darted  off  and  found  Hiram. 

"  All  right,"  the  good-natured  fellow  said,  readily  ; 
"  I'll  go  with  you." 

On  the  way  we  met  the  captain,  who  stopped  us 
and  asked  me  how  I  found  myself,  and  seemed  grati- 
fied that  I  was  in  such  good  shape.  He  detained  us 
only  a  moment,  and  in  ample  time  for  my  business 
we  reached  the  cabin  and  Hiram  explained  what  I 
wanted  to  know. 

"And  here  is  where  you'll  find  the  bulk  of  the 
stores,"  he  wound  up.  He  kicked  aside  the  after 
end  of  the  piece  of  carpet  and  showed  a  small  trap- 
door. 
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It  was  unnecessary  to  look  into  this  lazaretto,  and 
as  there  was  nothing  more  to  find  out  I  fell  to  and 


began  to  set  the  table. 


Guess  you'll  answer,"  said  Hiram,  after  looking 
on  a  moment  and  then  starting  for  the  stairs.  "  You 
are  spryer  than  I  be  and  not  so  gormin'." 

I  began  to  say  that  I  hadn't  tried  my  hand  in  bad 
weather  yet,  but  he  only  shook  his  head  and  ran  up 
the  stairs. 

Breakfast  was  to  be  at  seven  bells,  and  I  thought 

o 

that  I  had  better  be  getting  the  food  below,  and 
followed  him  to  the  deck.  I  landed  the  loaded  tray 
at  the  bottom  of  the  companion  without  mishap,  and 
had  everything  spread  when  the  bell  struck.  The 
captain  and  Mr.  Carver  soon  appeared,  and  I  took  my 
place  and  prepared  to  try  my  new  role.  All  passed 
off  well,  and  when  the  two  officers  went  back  to  the 
deck  and  the  second  mate  came  down  I  was  over  my 
anxiety  and  had  begun  to  conclude  that  I  was  a 
success  in  the  place. 

After  I  had  finished  my  own  breakfast  -  -  which  I 
was  permitted  to  eat  at  the  table,  as  soon  as  the 
others  were  through  -  -  I  carried  the  dishes  and  leav- 
ings to  the  galley,  and  then  returned  and  put  the 
cabin  in  order.  There  remained  the  three  sleeping 
berths  to  see  to,  and  after  that  I  had  a  little  time  to 
myself.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  the  captain 
set  me  to  sorting  some  of  his  letters  and  papers,  but 
when  that  was  done  I  was  at  liberty  again  till  dinner. 
In  the  afternoon  I  was  put  to  some  odds  and  ends  of 
jobs,  but  they  did  not  take  very  long,  and  I  had  con- 
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siderable  more  loafing  time  till  night.  Of  course  I 
did  not  let  this  chance  go  by  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  the  men,  and  by  supper-time  was  on  pretty 
sociable  terms  with  the  most  of  them. 

Only  two  were  not  very  approachable,  though  they 
treated  me  well,  and  these  were  the  black-whiskered 
Hannigan  and  the  baggy-dressed,  long-nosed  sailor. 
Hannigan  seemed  to  be  a  little  abstracted,  and 
responded  in  monosyllables  to  the  remark  or  two 
that  I  made  to  him,  and  the  long-nosed  man  (his 
name,  I  was  told,  was  Rollard,  but  some  of  the 
sailors  called  him  "  Parson " )  barely  answered  a 
question  I  put  to  him,  though  he  spoke  in  a  pleasant 
voice  and  without  displaying  any  crabbedness. 

The  second  mate  continued  to  be  rather  a  puzzle 
to  me.  He  talked  little  and  always  in  a  hard,  unemo- 
tional voice,  and  kept  a  set,  imperturbable  look,  as 
though  it  were  impossible  for  him  to  smile.  He 
appeared  to  perform  his  duties  well,  and  the  men 
evidently  respected  him  and  took  his  orders  with- 
out grumbling,  which  I  understood  was  rather  rare 
in  the  treatment  of  a  second  mate.  As  yet  I  had 
seen  no  indication  of  harshness  on  his  part,  though, 
to  be  sure,  I  had  been  only  a  little  time  aboard, 
and  nothing  had  happened  that  ought  to  try  his 
patience. 

When  evening  came,  as  the  stars  were  out  and  it 
was  pretty  light,  I  got  permission  to  go  aloft,  and 
stayed  at  the  foretopgallant mast-head  for  half  an 
hour.  My  object  was,  besides  the  change,  to  keep 
an  eye  out  for  vessels,  for  I  still  looked  forward  to  a 
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chance  to  transship.  I  raised  no  sails  and  finally 
came  down  and  hung  awhile  about  the  deck,  my 
mood  now  a  bit  veering  to  homesickness,  though  I 
managed  to  keep  it  to  myself.  Before  nine  o'clock 
I  turned  in,  a  little  tired  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind, 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  work  of  the  day  had  been 
light. 

The  next  morning  I  was  ready  to  take  hold  with 
something  like  cheerfulness,  and  in  fact  I  was  now 
beginning  to  settle  down  and  make  the  best  of  the 
situation.  The  day  passed  pleasantly  and  nothing  of 
importance  happened.  I  had  before  this  taken  a  kind 
of  critical  look  about  the  brig,  examining  her  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  shipwright,  and  on  the  whole 
was  decidedly  pleased  with  her.  She  had  what  were 
for  those  days  rather  fine  lines,  though  she  went  a 
little  full  from  her  quarter-deck  aft,  and  seemed  to 
be  well  and  staunchly  built.  Her  beam  was  a  trifle 
greater  than  would  be  thought  necessary  now,  and 
her  spars  I  considered  would  be  better  with  some 
thinning  down  and  tapering.  Beyond  this  I  could 
find  no  fault  with  her.  She  had  a  fine  suit  of  new 
sails,  and  they  fitted  like  a  dandy's  breeches,  and  her 
outside  was  protected  and  ornamented  by  a  fresh  coat 
of  green  paint.  She  carried  three  boats,  two  nested 
together  and  stored  just  abaft  the  gallery,  and  the 
third-  -a  whale-boat-  -lashed  in  chocks  on  the 
port  side.  For  armament  she  had  a  12-pound  bow- 
gun,  and  a  quarter-deck  swivel.  There  was  a  small 
magazine  next  forward  of  the  lazaretto,  and  in  a 
little  berth  off  the  pantry  were  a  dozen  cutlasses  and 
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six  muskets.  In  the  captain's  cabin  I  had  also  seen 
two  pairs  of  long-barrelled  pistols.  To  finish  this 
description  I  should  add  that  the  brig  was  a  fair- 
sized  one  for  those  days,  her  burden  being  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  tons. 

We  had  now  been  sailing  for  some  time  in  good 
luck,  but  on  the  day  following  the  one  last  men- 
tioned there  was  a  change.  It  clouded  over  and  the 
barometer  began  to  be  unsteady,  and  finally  the  wind 
shifted  and  headed  us.  The  skipper  braced  sharp  up 
and  the  brig  put  her  nose  stiffly  to  it,  but  for  the 
rest  of  that  day  she  could  show  only  dull  and  com- 
paratively slow  work.  In  a  short  time  the  sea  got  up, 
and  we  had  wet  decks  and  finally  a  flooding  that 
drove  the  cook  from  his  quarters.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  the 
wind  began  to  lose  strength.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  captain  shook  out  more  canvas,-  -it  was  a  wonder 
how  black  and  wet  and  wind-whipped  all  the  sails 
and  rigging  looked,  -  -  and  by  that  evening  the  brig 
was  once  more  doing  her  old  work. 

We  could  now  feel  easy  and  like  ourselves  again, 
and  the  men  broke  out  in  a  little  fair-weather  grum- 
bling, which  really  made  things  seem  cheerful  and 
natural.  All  through  the  uncomfortable  time  they 
had  turned  to  heartily,  and  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  willing  and  able  crew.  I  had 
done  my  own  work,  I  may  say,  with  a  will,  and  Mr. 
Carver  had  once  paid  me  a  quiet  compliment.  My 
situation  on  board  was  now  the  most  agreeable  that 
it  had  been.  My  willingness  and  some  natural  turn 
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for  a  sailor's  work  —  as  one  of  the  men  said,  I  had 
salt  water  in  my  blood  -  -  had  put  me  in  favour  aft  as 
well  as  forward,  and  I  might  almost  say  that  I  had 
become  of  some  consequence. 

There  were  now  two  or  three  days  in  which  noth- 
ing worth  putting  in  a  log  happened,  and  we  cut  off 
a  good  number  of  knots  from  the  voyage.  One 
morning  I  finished  my  breakfast  and  came  above 
with  the  dishes,  and  at  once  saw  that  something  out 
of  the  common  was  going  on.  The  watch  had  their 
faces  all  turned  forward,  and  Captain  Hunter  stood 
by  the  weather  main-shrouds  with  his  telescope 
pointing  over  the  bow. 

I  stepped  quickly  up  the  leaning  deck  to  the  rail, 
and  took  a  look  for  myself,  and  was  immediately 
confirmed  in  what  had  been  my  instant  and  natural 
guess.  A  trifle  on  the  weather  bow  was  the  snowy 
gleam  of  a  sail. 

Nobody  but  myself  was  any  more  than  moderately 
interested,  but  I  had  a  reason  for  wanting  to  know 
about  a  passing  ship  that  the  others  did  not,  and  as 
soon  as  I  got  that  glimpse  I  whipped  to  the  galley 
with  my  tray  and  darted  back  again  to  the  deck. 

The  sky  was  as  clear  as  a  quill,  and  the  white 
speck  was  perfectly  distinct  on  the  dividing  line 
between  that  and  the  bluer  sea.  It  was  long  miles 
to  her,  of  course,  and  she  was  still  hull  down,  but 
unless  she  should  change  her  course  it  would  not  be 
long  before  we  could  tell  more  about  her,  and  the 
captain's  glass  must  already  give  some  hint. 

I  believed  that  I  understood  how  I  could  get  some 
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help  from  him,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  one  look 
I  went  along  and  stood  just  under  his  eye. 

He  lowered  his  glass  almost  as  I  took  my  stand, 
and  immediately  my  little  scheme  succeeded. 

"You  are  interested,  I  suppose,"  he  said  to  me. 
"Well,  I'll  tell  you  the  little  the  glass  shows,  and  I 
guess  it  won't  suit  you.  That  craft  is  bound  to  the 
east  of  no'th,  and  there's  something  the  matter  with 
her.  Her  topsails  below  the  royals  are  set,  but  her 
main  and  foresail-  -she's  a  brig-  -hardly  show,  and 
they  must  be  hauled  well  up  to  the  yards.  Looks 
as  though  there  was  sickness  aboard,  or  something 
serious." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  I  said,  gratefully;  "after  all,  I 
am  not  very  anxious  to  be  transshipped." 

Between  a  desire  to  have  him  feel  that  I  appre- 
ciated his  kindness  and  a  sudden  real  reluctance  to 
leave  the  ship,  I  was  able  to  say  this.  He  smiled  a 
little  and  looked  gratified. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  think  well  of  us.  Here,  take 
the  glass  and  have  a  squint  for  yourself." 

I  thanked  him  again  and  took  the  telescope  and 
pointed  it.  As  soon  as  I  had  it  bearing  I  saw  that 
the  stranger  was,  as  he  had  said,  a  brig,  and  that  her 
canvas  was  hauled  nearly  to  the  yards.  More  than 
this  I  could  not  make  out,  as  she  was  still  almost 
hull  down. 

"  I  shall  speak  her,  for  she  may  be  in  distress  ;  in 
fact,  I  think  she  is,"  said  the  captain  as  I  handed  the 
glass  back. 

Two  or  three  of  the  men  were  hanging  around, 
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curious  to  know  all  that  had  been  found  out,  and 
this  was  said  partly  for  their  benefit.  They  made 
no  comment,  of  course,  but  busied  themselves  again 
with  their  work,  and  the  captain  walked  aft. 

I  had  a  little  more  to  do  below,  but  was  back  on 
deck  before  the  brig  had  grown  much,  and  from  this 
on  watched  her  closely.  She  was  not  long  in  lifting 
her  hull,  and  then  I  saw  that  she  was  an  ordinary- 
looking  merchantman,  in  size  apparently  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  Charlotte  Turner.  She  showed  a 
high  side,  as  though  she  were  carrying  little  besides 
ballast,  and  seemed  to  be  provided  with  an  unusual 
number  of  boats.  Her  colour  was  black,  or  very  dark, 
and  there  was  no  show  of  fancy-work  or  ornament. 
Whether  she  had  much  of  an  armament  or  not  -  - 1 
mean,  of  course,  of  deck-guns  -  - 1  could  not  yet  tell, 
and  a  flag  just  below  her  mizzen-peak  was  reduced 
by  the  distance  to  a  mere  trembling  speck.  It 
would  evidently  be  but  a  short  time  before  we 
should  know  more,  and  I  leaned  over  the  weather 
rail  and  waited.  Meanwhile  the  watch  below  had 
heard  the  news,  and  the  most  of  them  had  come  up, 
and  the  watch  on  deck  were  doing  barely  enough 
work  to  keep  within  the  rules. 

The  captain  had  again  taken  to  using  his  glass, 
and  while  I  was  looking  around  Mr.  Carver,  whose 
watch  below  it  was,  came  up  and  joined  him. 

Of  course  the  time  that  we  waited  now  was  short, 
and  as  we  all  curiously  looked  a  staunchly  built  but 
rather  fat-sided  merchant  wagon  gradually  enlarged 
and  crept  sluggishly  athwart  our  bows.  Her  flag  was 
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already  plain,  and  it  was  the  English,  bat  with  the 
jack  down.  The  strange  disorder  of  her  sails  was  as 
bewildering  as  ever,  and  even  more  so,  for  now  we 
could  see  that  the  canvas  below  the  topsails  was  in 
mere  bundles,  the  spanker  was  down  upon  the  boom 
and  the  jibs  hung  bagging  on  the  stays.  She  was 
well  armed,  as  though  she  were  fitted  to  do  business 
in  dangerous  waters,  for  she  carried  a  6-pound  gun 
on  each  side  of  the  main  deck,  a  large  brass  piece 
forward,  and  a  swivel  on  the  poop.  As  to  human 
beings,  I  could  make  out  but  three,  including  the 
helmsman.  The  other  two  stood  near  by,  one  over- 
hanging the  lee  rail,  and  his  companion  braced  on 
widely  straddled  legs  with  his  hands  thrust  listlessly 
into  his  pockets.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
helmsman,  but  the  other  two  were  dressed  in  ordi- 
nary sea  rig,  the  man  at  the  rail  seeming  to  have 
some  bright  buttons  on  his  waistcoat,  for  they 
caught  the  sun  and  flashed,  while  I  noticed  that  the 
listless-looking  fellow  wore  a  lop-brimmed  soft  hat. 
Both  these  men  were  tall  and  large,  and  stood  well 
above  the  poop  rail,  and  but  for  their  dull  and  almost 
apathetic  attitudes  would  have  seemed  hearty,  athletic 
seamen.  Both  \vere  so  deeply  tanned  that  their 
faces  made  little  show  against  their  dark  clothes, 
and  the  man  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  was  heavily 
bearded. 

Before  this  Captain  Hunter  had  given  an  order, 
and  now,  with  our  headway  checked,  we  slid  gently 
abreast  of  the  distressed-looking  craft. 

Both  men  seemed  to  arouse  a  little  as  we  came 
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nearer;  the  man  at  the  rail  straightened  up  and  the 
bearded  officer  took  his  hands  from  his  pockets. 

The  skipper  leaned  over  the  rail  and  shouted  : 

"  Ship  ahoy  !  " 

"  Hello  !  '    was  the  answer. 

"What  ship  is  that?" 

"The  Good  Luck,  from  Rio  to  Glasgow,"  roared 
the  man.  "Her  name's  a  lie,  though,  for  we're  in 
distress.  Will  you  send  a  boat  ? ' 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  Fever.  It's  gone  through  the  ship  and  taken  all 
but  us.  The  men  got  it  up  the  River  and  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do  for  it.  It  isn't  catching,  for  we 
three  wasn't  exposed  in  the  first  place  and  we  haven't 
had  it." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  asked  the  skipper, 
after  a  perplexed  look  at  Mr.  Carver. 

"Can't  you  lend  me  a  couple  of  men?"  was  the 
answer. 

"Well,  I  should  hate  to,"  began  the  captain,  "for 
it  would  leave  me  -  He  broke  off  with  a  sur- 

prised and  alarmed  look.  "  Keep  off,"  he  shouted, 
"or  you'll  foul  us!  Port  your  helm!  Port  your 
helm!" 

But  the  captain  of  the  other  brig  did  not  port  his 
helm.  Instead  he  swung  upon  his  heel,  roared  out  a 
command,  and  in  a  twinkling  his  decks  were  black 
with  men !  They  jumped  from  the  concealment  of 
the  bulwarks,  rushed  out  of  the  companion,  and  shot 
like  puppets  on  springs  from  the  forecastle  hatch ! 
Every  man  of  them,  as  my  amazed  eye  told  me,  was 
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armed  to  the  teeth  and  more  than  half  were  stripped 
to  the  waist. 

"The  Lord  help  us  !  "  cried  Captain  Hunter,  look- 
ing around  wildly  and  gripping  the  rail.  "  We  are 
in  the  hands  of  pirates  ! ' 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before 
some  firearm  on  the  other  brig  went  off  and  he 
yielded  at  the  knees  and  slipped  to  the  deck.  There 
rose  a  kind  of  wild,  hurrahing  yell,  and  in  the  din 
the  two  brigs  slid  together  and  a  line  of  swarthy 
faces  and  bare,  hairy  bodies,  guarded  across  with 
cutlasses,  shot  to  the  top  of  the  other  rail. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

IN    EVIL    HANDS. 

THE  whole  thing  was  so  sudden  that  I  was 
almost  more  stupefied  than  frightened.  It 
really  seemed,  for  the  moment,  as  if  I  were  rather 
a  spectator  of  what  was  going  on  than  interested. 
I  do  not  think  I  budged  from  where  I  stood  till 
almost  the  whole  of  the  business  was  over.  That, 
to  be  sure,  was  merely  a  matter  of  seconds.  The 
pirates  were  on  their  rail  only  while  we  could  get 
them  fairly  before  our  eyes,  and  then  they  were 
across  and  jumping  down  upon  our  deck. 

Up  to  this  time  the  crew  had  stood  where  they 
were.  I  do  not  know  how  they  looked,  nor  whether 
any  of  them  made  a  move  toward  resistance,  for  I 
was  intent  another  way.  All  I  am  sure  of  is  that 
now  they  broke  and  plunged  off  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  pirates  had  their  backs  to  me,-  -for,  as 
they  struck  the  deck,  they  faced  aft,  -  -  and  I  still 
hung  where  I  was.  Mr.  Carver  and  Mr.  Dibney 
were  left  alone  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  at  this 
moment  they  were  standing  still,  apparently  unde- 
cided what  to  do. 

As   I  have  said,  the  whole  affair  came  to  an  end 

at  once,     As  the  big  captain  of  the  pirates  rushed 
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toward  the  two  mates,  Mr.  Carver  jumped  back  and 
caught  up  a  belaying-pin.  The  pirate  made  a  bull- 
like  rush,  and  though  the  mate  struck  a  furious  blow 
I  could  not  see  that  it  took  effect,  and  he  was  in- 
stantly cut  down.  As  he  rolled  to  the  planks  some 
sailors  aloft  set  up  a  frightened  yell,  and  our  man  at 
the  wheel  dropped  the  spokes  and  whipped  down  the 
after  companion. 

This  was  the  whole,  as  far  as  the  trick  of  taking 
the  ship  was  concerned,  and  it  had  proved  a  remark- 
ably easy  job. 

"  Bilboes,  aft  there,  and  take  the  wheel,"  sang  out 
the  pirate  captain  to  a  thick-set,  red-whiskered  fel- 
low. "  Some  of  you  stand  by  to  cast  off  the  grap- 
plin's.  Hello  !  Peach  !  " 

A  man  at  the  poop  rail  of  the  other  brig  -  -  it  was 
the  very  fellow  who  had  watched  us  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  but  who  now  looked  as  brisk  as  a  bee 
—  returned  with,  "  Ay,  ay  ? ' 

"  Get  your  canvas  into  shape  and  come  under  our 
lee." 

"  All  right,  sir." 

"  Some  hands  aboard,  to  help  him,  and  then  cast 
off,"  the  captain  finished. 

The  pirates  were  tractable  and  went  actively  about 
carrying  out  these  orders.  In  a  few  seconds  the  two 
brigs  swung  apart. 

"  Now  weight  that  carcass  and  throw  it  over,"  the 
captain  resumed.  "  We  don't  want  it  floating  around, 
maybe  to  be  seen  and  picked  up." 

He  pointed  to  the  body  of  poor  Captain  Hunter, 
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There  were  a  few  cannon-balls  in  a  fixed  stand 
near  the  forward  gun,  and  two  of  the  pirates,  after 
a  glance  around,  started  that  way.  Of  course  this 
brought  me  in  their  road,  for  I  was  standing  near 
the  weather  fore-shrouds.  How  could  I  tell  what 
they  might  take  into  their  heads  to  do  ?  I  promptly 
jumped  upon  the  rail,  and  though  my  legs  were  weak 
and  I  had  a  sickening  kind  of  apprehension  that  I 
should  be  hailed  and  brought  to,  I  started  up  the 
shroud. 

But  no  attention  seemed  to  be  paid  to  me,  and 
with  trembling  knees  I  kept  on  and  worked  up  over 
the  platform  of  the  top.  As  my  eyes  were  rising 
above  the  ledge  I  thought  I  heard  a  peculiar  sound, 
and  it  made  me  start.  It  proved  to  come  from  a 
companion  in  misery,  little  Pinute.  He  had  muttered 
something  in  a  foreign  lingo  and  was  handling  his 
knife,  but  as  he  saw  me  his  desperate  look  softened. 

"  I  maybe  keel  you,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. "  I  not  see  you  when  you  stardt,  and  I  teenk 
you  pirate.  I  not  be  butcher  too  easy." 

"  All  right,  Peanuts.  Only  I  don't  know  but  we 
shall  all  be  butchered,"  I  said,  desperately.  "What 
do  you  think  ? ' 

"  I  doan  know.  One  time  I  took  by  pirate  and  all 
keel  but  me.  I  kip  for  cook.  Maybe  zese  pipple 
keel  me  and  sev  ze  oders.  Cand't  tell." 

I  drew  a  long  breath  and  did  not  try  to  continue 
the  talk.  After  a  moment  I  got  a  little  more  strength 
and  stretched  out  and  looked  over  the  edge  of  the 
top.  The  suspense  was  too  great  to  bear. 
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At  first  I  saw  nothing  so  serious  as  I  had  braced 
myself  to  expect.  The  captain  was  planking  the 
weather  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  some  underofficer 
was  standing  near  the  wheel,  and  the  most  of 
the  men  were  gathered  in  a  gang  in  the  waist.  But 
a  more  careful  look  showed  something  with  a  differ- 
ent and  decidedly  sinister  meaning.  Just  below  the 
break  of  the  poop  was  a  huddled-up  figure,  and  this 
I  now  saw  was  poor  Mr.  Carver.  He  was  sitting 
with  his  head  bowed  on  his  hands,  and  by  the  stiff 
position  of  his  legs  was  tied  or  in  irons.  His  hat  was 
gone,  and  though  I  was  not  looking  directly  down 
upon  him  I  saw  that  a  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head 
was  bloody. 

At  the  moment  no  attention  appeared  to  be  paid 
to  him,  but  just  as  I  was  wondering  a  little  at  this 
I  discovered  the  reason.  Among  the  gang  of  men 
forward  were  four  or  five  who  were  busy  at  some- 
thing, and  upon  looking  again  that  way  I  found  that 
they  were  getting  out  the  smallest  of  the  brig's 
three  boats.  A  sudden,  horrible  thought  occurred 
to  me,  but  I  merely  set  my  lips  hard  and  went  on 
watching.  The  boat  was  rapidly  cleared  of  its  tar- 
paulin and  lashings,  and  an  able  lift  landed  it  upon 
the  deck. 

"  Put  the  oars  aboard,"  said  the  pirate  captain, 
here  stopping  in  his  walk,  and  contemplating  the  job. 
"  Then  dump  in  a  breaker  of  water  and  a  few  ship- 
biscuits  and  take  it  to  the  davits.  Look  alive ! ' 

Some  of  the  pirates  laughed,  and  all  worked  with 
a  will.  With  the  celerity  of  capable  seamen  they 
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whipped  in  the  apology  for  stores  and  rushed  the 
boat  to  the  side.  The  falls  were  hooked  on,  and  the 
boat  hung  outboard  and  ready  to  launch. 

"  See  him  in,"  said  the  captain,  nodding  toward 
Mr.  Carver. 

Two  of  the  pirates  walked  up  to  the  poor  mate 
and  hauled  him  to  his  feet.  He  seemed  weak  and 
dull-headed,  and  offered  no  resistance.  Now  I  saw 
that  he  was  not  so  helplessly  bound  as  I  had 
supposed,  his  feet  being  free,  and  merely  a  piece  of 
line  confining  his  hands. 

As  soon  as  he  was  on  his  legs  the  men  led  him 
to  the  boat  and  boosted  him  in.  If  he  had  his  head 
enough  to  know  what  was  going  on,  he  made  no 
sign,  and,  when  he  was  in  the  boat,  dropped  down 
in  the  stern-sheets  and  let  his  chin  fall  upon  his 
breast. 

"  I  guess  his  top-hamper  has  given  way  fast 
enough,"  said  the  pirate  captain,  as  Mr.  Carver  fell 
into  this  lumpish  attitude.  "I  thought  he  might  be 
foxing.  Drive  these  skulkers  together,"  he  continued, 
still  speaking  to  the  mate,  and  see  who  else  wants  to 
take  a  little  cruise." 

The  mate  -  -  he  was  a  tall,  watery-eyed,  lanky  vil- 
lain -  -grinned  and  turned  to  the  men. 

"  Scatter  and  bring  in  the  skulkers,"  he  said. 
"  Bitters,  you  and  Jose  keep  an  eye  on  this  ere 
chap." 

He  nodded  toward  Mr.  Carver.  The  men,  except 
the  two  mentioned,  made  a  rush  to  carry  out  the 
orders. 
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"We  are  in  for  it,"  I  said,  shakenly,  to  Pinute. 
"They're  coming  for  us." 

"  Lez  go  down,"  he  surprised  me  by  composedly 
answering.  "  Zey  give  us  a  chanze." 

"You  mean  that  they  won't  kill  us  if  we'll  join 
them  ? '  I  said,  eagerly. 

"Yes." 

"  That's  what  I  take  it  the  captain  meant.  Of 
course,  we  can  pretend  to  join,  and-  Mum  !  here 
come  two  of  them.  Are  you  going  ? ' 

Pinute  answered  by  swinging  down  and  getting  a 
footing  upon  the  futtock  shrouds. 

"  Come  'head  !  "  he  looked  up  and  said. 

I  believed  that  he  was  right,  and  slid  over  the 
edge  of  the  top.  The  rigging  was  already  shaking 
with  the  weight  of  the  two  pirates,  but  they  stopped 
as  they  saw  us. 

"  Layin'  down,  are  ye  ? '  hailed  one  of  them. 
"  Look  alive,  there,  and  come  along." 

He  and  his  mate  descended  again,  and  we  quickly, 
but  with  sober  faces,  followed. 

As  I  reached  the  bulwark  rail,  I  cast  a  glance  aft, 
and  saw  that  such  of  our  men  as  were  in  sight  were 
coming  forward  and  giving  themselves  up.  .Among 
them  was  Mr.  Dibney.  He  had  come  as  far  as  the 
break  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  was  standing  there 
with  his  arms  folded,  as  though  waiting  for  orders. 
The  sailors  were  dropping  out  of  the  rigging  and 
coming  from  their  skulking-places  aft,  the  sea-roll 
of  their  walk,  as  I  thought,  pathetically  exaggerated, 
either  from  a  touch  of  bravado,  or  from  nervousness. 
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I  had  no  more  than  time  to  observe  this  before 
one  of  the  pirates  looked  around  to  see  what  was 
keeping  me,  and  I  jumped  hastily  off  the  rail  and 
overtook  Pinute. 

We  walked  along,  my  nerves,  as  I  know  now,  as 
tense  as  fiddle  strings,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the 
captured  crew.  The  pirate  captain  stood  waiting  for 
us,  his  hat  tipped  back  on  his  head,  and  his  big 
thumbs  in  his  belt.  He  was  chewing  a  quid  of 
tobacco,  and  the  expression  on  his  beefy,  sunburned 
face  was  not  at  the  moment  fierce  or  even  impatient. 

He  waited  till  we  were  in  a  compact  group,  and 
having  first  gone  to  the  rail  to  spit,  ran  us  quickly 
over  with  his  eye. 

"  Not  very  bad.  I  think  some  will  answer,"  he 
remarked.  "  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Spike  ? ' 

"  I  guess  there's  a  little  of  the  right  material 
among  'em,  sir,"  answered  the  lieutenant. 

"  We'll  see.  But  first,  we  want  the  rest  of  the 
lot.  Take  half  a  dozen  hands  and  go  below." 

"  All  right,  sir.  Here,  Charcoal  and  -  I  don't 

remember  the  names  of  the  others,  but  the  lieutenant 
picked  out  six  men.  Three  of  them  he  sent  to  over- 
haul the  forecastle,  and  with  the  others  dropped  down 
the  forward  companion. 

They  were  not  gone  long.  It  was  as  though  so 
many  ferrets  had  been  let  loose  in  a  rat  hole.  First, 
up  the  companion  darted  the  fellow  who  had  aban- 
doned the  wheel.  He  was  closely  followed  by  a 
pirate  with  a  drawn  cutlass.  Then  there  was  a  little 
delay,  and  finally  appeared  Hiram  Fairbrown.  He 
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was  pale,  but  his  bearing  was  cooler  than  that  of  the 
first  man. 

The  fellows  sent  down  the  forecastle  hatch  were 
gone  a  few  seconds  longer,  but  they  finally  came 
with  one  prize,  -  -  the  cook. 

"You  was  one  of  the  mates  ?'  inquired  the  pirate 
captain,  turning  now  to  Mr.  Dibney. 

"Yes,  sir  ;  the  second  mate." 

"  How  many  of  a  crew  had  you  ? ' 

"Eleven,  sir." 

The  captain  again  ran  his  eye  over  us. 

"  Then  they  are  all  accounted  for.  You  had  no 
passengers  ? ' 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Did  you  look  in  the  lazaretto  and  everywhere  ? ' 
the  captain  broke  off,  turning  to  Spike. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"See  here,  then,  all  of  you  people,"  he  said, 
rounding  now  with  a  changed  and  stern  look  to  us, 
"  you've  got  a  bit  of  decision  to  make.  You  see  that 
boat  and  your  officer  in  it  ?  Well,  you  can  be  cut 
adrift  with  him  or  ship  with  us.  Which  shall  it  be  ? ' 

He  pulled  his  hat  back  on  his  forehead,  and  with 
his  lowering  eyes  ran  over  our  line  of  faces.  The 
men  hesitated,  and  some  looked  falteringly  at  the 
others,  but  at  first  no  one  spoke. 

"  Which  shall  it  be  ? '  repeated  the  captain.  His 
tone  was  deeper  and  more  ominous. 

There  was  a  hitching  of  waistbands  and  a  little 
stir,  and  finally  one  man  spoke.  It  was  that  usually 
glum  fellow,  the  "  Parson." 
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"  Is  that  all  the  fitting-out  you're  willing  to  give 
the  boat,  sir  ? ' 

"Yes." 

"  You're  going  to  send  off  Mr.  Carver,  any- 
way ?  " 

"  If  that's  him  aboard,  yes.  He's  either  humbug- 
ging or  hurt  aloft.  Anyway,  I  don't  want  him." 

"  I  think  I'll  go  with  him,"  said  the  "  Parson,"  sud- 
denly, and  with  sparkling  eyes. 

I  was  fairly  astonished,  and  stared  at  the  brave 
fellow.  I  certainly  had  not  expected  it  of  him. 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  pirate  captain  was  hiding  surprise  and 
annoyance. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  then.  "Stand  out  of  the 
line." 

The  plucky  fellow  walked  a  few  steps  aside. 

"  Who  next  ?  Look  alive  and  make  up  your 
minds  ! ' 

"  I'll  ship  with  you." 

It  was  Mr.  Dibney  who  spoke.  He  held  up  his 
head  and  seemed  as  above-board  in  his  look  as  though 
he  had  made  a  heroic  choice. 

"All  right.  Glad  to  see  one  man  with  some 
sense.  Well,  the  rest  of  you  ? ' 

A  quiet  little  fellow  by  the  name  of  McCullin 
spoke  up. 

"I  will  go  with  Mr.  Carver." 

With  a  pale  face  but  with  steady  and  compressed 
lips  he  stepped  out  to  the  side  of  the  "  Parson." 

The    captain's  bristling    eyebrows-  -long  enough 
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they  were  for  moustaches-  -came  together.  "I'll 
give  the  rest  of  you  thirty  seconds  to  decide." 

He  pulled  out  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  canted 
up  its  face. 

"I'm  not  in  for  suicide."  It  was  the  black-whis- 
kered Hannigan  who  spoke.  "  Count  me  in  your 
crew,  captain." 

"  Me,  too  ! '  broke  out  the  next  man.  "  I've  a 
family  at  home  to  think  of.  I'm  with  you." 

"Then  I  might  as  well  be,"  said  the  next  fellow. 

"  Lez  all  joins,"  said  Pinute.  "  Plendy  good  time  ; 
no  work." 

No  one  else  spoke.  By  implication  the  question 
was  decided. 

I  stood  in  one  edge  of  the  group,  partly  behind 
Pinute,  and  might  be  supposed  to  agree  with  the 
others.  I  confess  that  I  felt  ashamed,  and  looked 
with  grief  and  admiration  at  Rollard  and  McCullin, 
but  I  had  no  thought  of  following  their  example.  I 
was  only  a  boy,  remember,  and  my  courage  was  not 
sustained  by  a  man's  pride  and  by  a  later  day's 
ideals  and  inspirations. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  captain,  putting  back  his 
wat-ch.  "  You  can  go  forward  and  stand  by  for 
orders.  Now,  Mr.  Spike,  get  this  boat's  company 
off." 

"  Off  it  is,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  with  one  of  his 
grins. 

He  signed  to  three  or  four  of  his  men,  and  they 
advanced  and  laid  hands  on  Rolland  and  McCullin. 
The  two  sailors  offered  no  resistance,  and  in  silence 
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were  led  forward    and    climbed  into  the    suspended 
boat. 

"  Down  with  her  !  '    commanded  the  mate. 

The  blocks  clucked,  and  the  boat  travelled  swiftly 
down  behind  the  bulwarks.  I  was  following  the 
rest  of  our  company  forward,  and  was  at  the  moment 
so  far  away  from  the  captain  that  I  ventured  to  stop 
and  look  over  the  rail. 

The  boat  was  water-borne,  and  McCullin  was 
getting  out  an  oar  to  fend  off. 

"  Charcoal,"  said  Spike,  addressing  a  big,  brutal- 
looking  negro,  "  you  and  Jan  drop  over  and  unhook 
the  tackle." 

"We'll  cast  it  off,"  coolly  spoke  up  McCullin  from 
the  boat. 

He  said  something  to  Rollard,  and  the  latter 
started  up  and  went  to  the  stern.  The  tackle 
dropped  free,  and  a  long  wave  instantly  took  the 
little  craft  clear. 

Now  that  the  villainous  thing  was  done,  it  struck 
me  with  a  kind  of  surprise,  by  which  it  seemed  that 
I  must  have  half  believed  the  threat  would  not  be 
carried  out,  and  with  this  feeling  was  a  fierce  but 
helpless  rage.  I  looked  toward  the  fiendish  captain, 
and  I  think  that  if  he  had  seen  me  at  that  moment 
it  would  have  been  all  up  with  me.  For  an  instant 
even  my  terrible  fear  was  swallowed  up  in  my  wild 
indignation. 

But  he  was  not  looking  and  his  men  were  all  busy 
another  way,  and  my  fury  passed  harmlessly.  The 
next  moment  I  thought  what  I  was  about,  and,  with 
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a  guarded  countenance,  bent  over  the  rail  and  turned 
my  attention  to  the  poor  fellows  in  the  boat. 

They  were  doing  nothing  except  to  keep  their 
cockleshell  of  a  craft  head  to  the  wind.  The  two 
sailors  were  doing  this,  I  mean,  for  Mr.  Carver  still 
sat  lumpishly  in  the  stern-sheets. 

Though  the  wind  held  comparatively  light,  we 
quickly  drew  ahead,  and  in  what  seemed  a  trifling 
matter  of  seconds  the  bobbing  boat  was  well  behind 
our  consort  brig. 

As  far  as  I  could  see  -  -  and  I  looked  with  fever- 
ish eagerness-  -the  two  heroic  men  did  not  once 
turn  their  heads  our  way.  As  the  other  brig  cut 
off  my  view  they  were  sitting  quietly  at  their  oars, 
only  giving  an  occasional  pull  that  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  bows  to  the  wind. 

In  a  moment  they  were  blanketed  by  the  pirate 
brig,  and  the  pitiful  spectacle  was  cut  off.  I  left  the 
rail  and  took  a  turn  across  the  deck,  setting  my  lips 
hard  to  keep  down  the  signs  of  grief  and  anger. 

I  suppose  that  I  noticed  more  or  less  of  what  the 
pirates  did  just  after  this,  but  at  the  present  moment 
I  cannot  recall  it.  I  presume  that  I  was  so  confused 
and  mentally  shaken  that  I  took  in  things  around 
me  mechanically,  not  getting  any  distinct  or  lasting 
impressions. 

However  it  may  be,  the  next  that  I  am  sure 
of  is  that  the  pirate  captain  sang  out  some  order, 
and  that  soon  afterward  he  spoke  to  his  lieutenant 
and  went  below. 

The  pirate  crew  had  now  dressed  again,  -  -  at  least, 
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they  had  put  on  their  shirts,-  -and  some  had  tied 
bright-coloured  handkerchiefs  around  their  heads,  giv- 
ing them  more  of  a  look  of  traditional  buccaneers. 
Our  fellows  were  still  by  themselves,  and  were  hang- 
ing about  the  forecastle  hatch.  They  were  saying- 
little,  and  some  looked  gloomy,  though  a  few  were 
quietly  smoking,  and  as  I  joined  them  they  glanced  at 
me,  and  we  exchanged  a  word  about  the  boat.  They 
were  indignant,  of  course,  and  full  of  pity  for  their 
poor  shipmates,  but  I  noticed  that  all  they  said  was 
in  a  kind  of  heavy,  dull-spirited  way,  as  though  they 
were  overpowered  by  their  own  misfortune,  and,  in 
a  sense,  dazed  by  the  sudden  and  grim  experience. 

We  were  still  talking  when  the  pirate  captain 
came  out  of  the  cabin  and  took  a  few  steps  along 
the  quarter-deck.  He  carried  our  skipper's  best 
telescope,  and  with  it  took  a  careful  look  around  the 
entire  sea-line.  He  seemed  to  make  no  discoveries, 
and  shut  up  the  glass  and  said  something  to  Mr. 
Spike.  At  once  the  watery-eyed  officer  walked 
along  till  he  was  abreast  of  the  galley,  and  roared 
out  : 

"You  new  men  lay  aft.  The  captain  wants  to 
talk  with  you." 

We  jumped  up  in  a  flash  and  started,  for  this  was 
not  a  skipper  to  be  trifled  with.  In  a  moment  we 
stood  in  an  anxious  group  before  him. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    PLUCKY    FRENCHMAN. 

HE  began  at  once,  in  a  bluff,  but  not  harsh  tone : 
"  You  are  now  members  of  this  crew.  There 
are  no  oaths  to  take  and  no  fuss  and  feathers.  You 
shall  be  armed  before  long  and  given  your  billets.  If 
you  behave  to  suit  me  you  will  do  well  and  probably 
make  your  fortunes  ;  if  you  don't  I  shall  deal  with 
you  so  that  you'll  wish  you'd  never  been  born. 
That's  all.  You  can  go-  -or  hold  on!  What's- 
your-name,  there,  the  mate !  I  want  to  see  you." 

We  saluted,-  -or  at  least  I  did,-  -and  took  our- 
selves off.  Mr.  Dibney  followed  the  captain  to  the 
cabin  and  the  rest  of  us  kept  on  forward.  We  were 
all  relieved  that  there  had  been  nothing  more  in 
store  for  us,  and  two  or  three  of  the  company  were 
almost  light-hearted.  We  were  not  long  in  agreeing 
that  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  break  up  our  little 
knot  and  mingle  with  the  pirates,  for  we  were  in  for 
it,  anyhow,  and  it  was  good  sense  to  appear  to  be 
resigned,  and  so  avoid  suspicion. 

We  gradually  separated,  therefore,  and  opened  talk 
with  the  nearest  of  our  new  messmates.  I  first  tried 
a  big,  heavy -jawed  fellow,  but  found  him  surly,  and 
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shifted  to  another.  This  man  was  a  short,  stocky, 
light-haired  chap,  as  I  guessed  about  thirty  years  old, 
and  a  cockney  Englishman.  His  name,  he  gave  to 
me,  was  Roger  Cobb,  and  he  claimed  that  he  had 
been  nearly  all  his  life  a  sailor.  He  had  turned 
pirate  only  this  present  cruise,  it  seems,  but  he 
liked  the  life  so  well  that  he  expected  to  stick  to  it. 
"That  is,"  he  qualified,  with  a  grin,  "if  some  bloody 
yard-harm  don't  hinterfere." 

After  a  little  more  of  his  personal  history,  -  -which 
I  will  not  repeat,  as  it  does  not  concern  the  narra- 
tive, and  was  disagreeable  and  in  places  disgusting,  — 
he  got  around  to  the  subject  of  the  present  cruise, 
and  what  the  plans  of  the  pirates  were,  and  to  this  I 
listened  eagerly.  It  seemed  that  the  pirate  captain's 
name  was  Buckley,  and  that  he  was  a  New  Yorker, 
but  had  been  a  good  deal  in  England,  and  had  sailed 
from  a  port  there  as  mate  of  the  present  pirate  brig. 
He  had  planned  to  seize  her  from  the  first,  and  had 
managed  to  get  six  men  upon  whom  he  could  rely 
(among  them  Cobb)  to  ship  as  sailors.  With  their 
help  he  was  easily  able  to  take  the  ship.  Some  of 
the  crew  joined  him,  and  the  others,  with  the  cap- 
tain and  second  mate,  he  unhesitatingly  shot  and 
threw  overboard.  They  were  too  near  port,  he  said, 
to  set  them  off  in  boats.  The  brig  was  already  pretty 
well  armed,  for  she  was  bound  for  the  Guinea  coast, 
to  trade  with  the  savage  negroes,  and  Buckley  had 
easily  smuggled  aboard  a  good  supply  of  pistols  and 
cutlasses.  He  was  still  short  of  men,  and  the  next 
step  was  to  stand  for  Deal,  where  he  boldly  landed, 
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though  under  cover  of  a  dark  night,  and  made  a 
certain  quiet  arrangement.  Two  nights  later  the 
brig  was  off  the  town  again,  and  this  time  two  whale- 
boats  filled  with  men  pulled  off  and  boarded  her. 
The  real  cruise  was  now  ready  to  begin.  Buckley 
first  headed  for  the  Spanish  coast,  but  did  not  find 
there  what  he  wanted  and  decided  to  stand  in  the 
direction  of  New  York.  He  had  good  luck  almost 
at  once,  for  he  ran  across  a  Lyons  merchantman,  and 
took  her  with  the  loss  of  one  man.  He  found  some 
silk  goods  and  jewelry  on  her  and  the  value  of  a 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  scuttled  and  sank 
her.  Four  of  the  crew  were  killed  in  the  fight  and 
the  second  mate  was  wounded.  He  destroyed  all 
but  one  boat  and  bundled  the  wounded  men  and  the 
most  of  the  survivors  into  that  and  set  them  adrift. 
Luckily  there  were  no  passengers.  From  there  he 
cruised  to  the  south,  chasing  two  or  three  ships,  but 
losing  them,  and  then  ran  to  the  north.  By  this 
time  he  was  determined  to  have  a  faster  vessel,  a 
schooner,  if  possible.  He  found  nothing  at  once, 
and  was  still  on  the  hunt  when  the  Charlotte  Turner 
hove  in  sight.  He  was  satisfied  that  she  was  fast, 
though  not  just  what  he  was  looking  for,  and  ac- 
cordingly laid  a  trap  for  her.  "  Hand  you  tumbled 
bloomin'  heasy  into  hit,  and  'ere  you  be,"  concluded 
the  Englishman. 

"  Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  story,"  I  said.  "  Of 
course  I  want  to  learn  all  I  can  about  the  ship  and 
my  new  messmates." 

"  Hof  course  you  do,"  he  answered,  approvingly. 
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"  Nobody  but  a  landlubber  neglects  'is  bearings. 
By  the  way,  where  do  you  'ail  from  ? ' 

"From  the  State  of  Maine-  -from  Falmouth,"  I 
answered,  with  a  little  sigh.  Just  then  my  mother's 
face  seemed  to  rise  before  me. 

"Well,  keep  'earty  and  make  your  way  in  this  job 
and  some  day  you'll  see  it  hagain,"  he  said,  encourag- 
ingly. "  When  you  come  to  take  'ome  a  'eavy  pocket- 
lining,  you'll  be  hall  the  welcomer." 

"  Well,  we'll  see  how  I  can  make  out,"  I  answered, 
with  pretended  cheerfulness. 

We  chatted  a  little  longer,  but  nothing  was  said 
that  I  need  to  set  down.  I  did  inquire,  though,  which 
way  the  captain  was  intending  now  to  cruise,  and 
was  told  a  few  hundred  miles  north  and  then  south. 
This  was  till  we  made  a  satisfactory  haul,  or  found 
that  we  were  attracting  the  notice  of  government 
ships.  In  the  latter  case  we  would  drop  still  farther 
south,  and  perhaps  finally  cross  over  into  eastern 
waters. 

After  my  talk  with  Cobb  I  took  a  turn  about  the 
deck,  trying  to  make  the  new  condition  of  things 
seem  natural,  and  hoping  to  escape  awkwardness 
when  I  should  finally  be  ordered  to  turn  to.  Natu- 
rally I  expected  to  be  wanted  again  in  my  own  place, 
and  of  course  this  would  bring  me  in  direct  contact 
with  the  captain.  I  could  guess  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  a  mere  boy,  like  me,  if  I  should  happen  to 
offend  him.  As  I  expected,  it  was  not  long  before  I 
was  wanted,  but  not  by  the  captain  himself,  and  when 
I  went  below  I  found  I  had  to  deal  only  with  Mr. 
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Dibney.  He  looked  a  trifle  uneasy,  I  thought,  as  I 
stood  before  him,  and  I  could  not  help  guessing  that 
he  was  a  little  ashamed  of  the  part  in  this  business 
that  he  was  taking.  However,  he  said  nothing  along 
this  line,  and  merely  gave  me  my  expected  orders. 

"  The  captain  wants  you  to  turn  to  in  your  old 
place,"  he  said,  "and  told  me  you  were  to  begin  at 
once.  You  know  the  ropes." 

"All  right,  sir,"  I  answered,  promptly. 

"  He's  going  to  keep  our  cook,"  he  stopped  on  his 
way  to  the  companion  stairs  and  explained.  "  It 
seems  he  isn't  satisfied  with  the  old  one.  So 
things,  after  all,  will  seem  sort  of  natural." 

"All  right,  sir,"  I  repeated.  "Are  you  to  be  an 
officer,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

He  gave  a  significant  nod  toward  what  had  been 
Captain  Hunter's  cabin. 

"  Captain  Buckley  has  just  told  me  so,"  he  an- 
swered. "  He  has  made  the  berth  of  third  lieutenant 
for  me." 

"That's  good!'  I  rather  hypocritically,  and  yet 
with  some  honesty,  said.  After  all,  I  preferred 
seeing  him  in  the  cabin  to  one  of  the  old  pirates. 

He  smiled  slightly,  as  though  pleased,  and  passed 
on  up  the  stairs.  There  was  still  plenty  of  time 
before  I  should  need  to  set  the  table,  and  I  merely 
looked  into  the  pantry,  to  make  sure  that  everything 
was  still  where  I  could  find  it,  and  shortly  followed 
Mr.  Dibney  above. 

I  was  ready  with  the  spread  table  at  the  proper 
time,  and  waited  on  the  captain  and  the  watery-eyed 
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Spike  as  faithfully  as  ever  I  had  on  their  predeces- 
sors. Nothing  was  said  to  me,  either  of  praise  or 
blame,  and  when  Mr.  Dibney  had  come  down  and 
gone  again  I  cleared  the  table  and  went  forward  for 
my  own  meal. 

Not  long  after  this  Captain  Buckley  seemed  to 
have  satisfied  himself  about  the  contents  of  the  brig, 
and  perhaps  had  made  up  his  mind  about  some  other 
matters,  for  he  signalled  to  our  consort,  and  shortened 
sail. 

"The  wind  is  growing  lighter  and  we  are  going  to 
have  a  good  chance  to  transship  the  stuff,"  he  shouted 
as  the  other  vessel  drew  near. 

"  I've  been  seeing  all  ready,  sir,"  answered  Peach, 
"and  there's  nothin'  to  do  but  load  the  boats." 

"  Don't  know  but  you  had  better  begin,  then," 
shouted  Buckley  again.  "  Send  your  light  stuff, 
first." 

"All  right,  sir,"  returned  Peach. 

"  Fetch  her  up,  and  back  the  tops'l ! '  Buckley 
turned  to  Spike  and  ordered. 

The  brigs  were  comparatively  near,  and  were  now 
swung  to  the  wind.  Several  boats  were  manned  and 
lowered,  and  we  began  to  bring  the  brig's  cargo  and 
the  other  things  on  board.  The  cargo  was  not  so 
great  in  bulk,  but  proved  to  be  valuable,  for  a  part 
of  ours  was  promptly  thrown  over  to  make  room  for 
it.  Both  Buckley  and  Peach  took  tally  of  it,  as  it 
was  lowered  below.  Lastly  came  the  guns.  The 
wind,  by  this  time,  had  all  but  gone  down,  and  as 
the  sea  ran  light  the  difficult  piece  of  work  could 
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readily  be  done.  The  vessels  were  brought  together, 
and,  after  a  good  deal  of  hauling  and  slackening,  all 
four  of  the  pieces  were  hoisted  on  board.  As  both 
bow-chasers  would  not  be  needed,  and  would  simply 
load  down  the  ship,  our  12-pounder  was  thrown  over- 
board. All  the  pieces  were  then  lashed  temporarily 
where  they  lay,  till  we  could  cut  rail-ports. 

By  the  time  we  had  transferred  the  final  load  it 
was  dark,  and  the  work  was  continued  by  the  light 
of  lanterns. 

"  She's  ready  to  scuttle,  sir,"  said  Peach,  finally. 

Buckley  spoke  to  a  couple  of  sailors,  and  they 
returned  to  the  almost  deserted  pirate. 

They  were  gone  but  a  short  time,  and  when  they 
returned  Buckley  filled  on  his  topsail  and  the  brig 
drew  away. 

The  men  gathered  along  the  rail,  as  the  abandoned 
craft  dropped  astern,  and  curiously  watched  her. 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  The  night  had 
grown  lighter,  and  the  pallid  sails  were  still  plain 
when  she  began  to  show  that  something  was  wrong. 
First  she  went  heavily,  and  did  not  rise  with  her  old 
motion,  and  then  her  masts  swayed  slightly  from  side 
to  side.  All  at  once  she  visibly  settled,  and  her  bow 
tilted  into  the  air.  All  abaft  the  mainmast  was  in- 
stantly lost,  and  it  needed  but  one  more  downward 
dip  to  carry  her  from  sight. 

"  Mr.  Spike,  put  the  new  men  in  the  watches," 
sang  out  Buckley,  breaking  the  little  interval  of 
quiet.  "  Mr.  Peach  will  hereafter  take  the  larboard 
watch  and  Mr.  Dibney  the  starboard." 
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"Very  well,  sir,"  answered  Spike. 

This  was  really  something  like  the  discipline  of  a 
well-regulated  merchant  ship,  and  even  suggested  the 
Constitution,  and  I  began  to  have  a  little  respect  for 
Buckley,  pirate  though  he  was. 

Spike  carried  out  his  orders,  and  also  saw  that  our 
crew  had  billets  and  were  given  their  old  mess-rig. 

"  To-morrow  cutlasses  and  pistols  will  be  served 
to  you,"  the  lieutenant  concluded,  as  he  left  us. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  those  of  the  crew  who 
were  in  the  watch  below  turned  in  and  the  others 
followed  him  to  the  deck. 

It  was  crowded  here  below,  and  a  number  of  the 
pirates  had  found  no  place  at  all  and  had  taken  their 
blankets  on  deck,  and  as  it  was  a  fine  night  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  follow  their  example.  As 
soon  as  there  was  time  -  -  so  the  lieutenant  had  told 
us-  -the  after  bulkhead  would  be  knocked  away  and 
the  forecastle  enlarged.  This,  however,  would  have 
to  wait  till  we  could  attend  to  the  more  important 
matter  of  cutting  the  new  ports  and  mounting  the 
guns. 

I  carried  out  my  intention  of  camping  down  on 
deck,  and  found  a  quiet  nook  in  the  bows,  where  I 
spread  my  blanket.  By  this  time  I  was  compara- 
tively used  to  hardships  and  misfortunes,  and  though 
the  future  still  looked  dubious  I  tried  to  forget  it, 
and  after  a  time  succeeded  so  well  that  I  fell 
asleep. 

I  awoke  two  or  three  times  in  the  night,  but  it 
was  always  quiet,  and  the  ship  was  travelling  steadily 
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along,  and  I  quickly  dropped  off  again.  It  was  day- 
break when  I  next  awoke  and  finally  came  to  my- 
self. 

I  jumped  up  and  drew  a  bucket  of  sea-water  and  took 
a  quick  bath,  and  by  that  time  one  of  the  men  called 
the  other  watch.  Nothing  was  said  about  washing 
down  the  decks,  and  I  guessed  that  the  pirates  were 
too  lazy  or  too  independent  to  bother  with  such 
work.  At  least,  it  seemed  that  they  did  not  take  it 
up  in  the  usual  ship  fashion. 

I  took  care  to  be  prompt  in  my  work  below,  and 
the  captain  again  paid  me  the  compliment-  -if  that 
was  what  he  meant  —  of  not  finding  fault.  When  he 
and  the  first  lieutenant  were  through  Mr.  Peach  and 
Mr.  Dibney  came  down,  and  I  seemed  to  have  the 
same  kind  of  negative  good  luck  with  them.  I  now 
had  my  first  chance  to  get  a  square  look  at  the 
second  lieutenant,  for  hitherto  I  had  seen  him  at  a 
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little  distance  and  with  his  hat  on.  He  was  a  young- 
ish man  —  I  guessed  under  forty  —  and  did  not  look 
particularly  savage  or  bad-tempered,  though  there 
was  a  kind  of  smouldering,  fighting  gleam  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  whiskered  under] aws  projected  like  that 
of  a  bulldog.  His  hair  was  light,  contrasting  with 
his  tanned  skin,  and  was  brushed  stiff  and  high  from 
his  low  forehead.  He  was  an  inch  or  more  above  six 
feet  in  height,  and  his  shoulders  and  chest  were 
broad  and  deep  in  proportion.  He  was  not  fat  like 
the  captain,  though  he  must  have  weighed  over  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  his  movements  were  compara- 
tively light.  His  voice  was  powerful  and  had  a 
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rumbling  depth,  but  he  spoke  in  a  moderate  key  and 
rather  slowly. 

When  he  and  the  other  lieutenant  were  done, 
I  cleared  away  the  table  and  went  forward  for  my 
own  breakfast.  By  the  time  I  was  back  I  found  the 
deck  lively,  for  Buckley  was  in  a  hurry  to  mount  his 
guns,  and  almost  the  entire  crew  were  at  work.  The 
smoothness  of  the  sea  forward  -  -  of  course  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  do  anything  in  rough 
weather-  -favoured  them,  and  the  job  was  rapidly 
put  through.  When  it  was  done  we  had  a  main- 
deck  battery  of  two  guns,  a  bow-chaser,  and  two 
after-deck  swivels. 

As  soon  as  the  decks  were  in  order  again  the 
captain  spoke  to  Mr.  Spike  (I  find  that  I  am  clap- 
ping the  "mister"  to  that  scoundrel's  name,  but  it  is 
only  from  the  sea  habit,  and  not  out  of  respect),  and 
ordered  him  to  call  our  crew  and  send  them  aft. 
This  was  done,  and  each  of  my  comrades  was  served 
with  the  promised  arms,  to  wit  :  a  cutlass  and  two 
pistols. 

"  We  don't  stow  those  things  away  in  the  arms- 
chest,"  the  captain  rather  grimly  explained.  "  See 
that  they  are  always  where  you  can  clap  your  hands 


on  'em.' 


This  was  the  last  thing  of  any  consequence  that 
took  place  that  day,  for  there  was  nothing  else  im- 
portant for  the  crew  to  do,  and  we  sighted  no  sails. 
Perhaps  I  might  here  explain  that  we  new  men  were 
now  beginning  to  feel  a  little  more  at  ease,  and 
worried  less  about  the  future.  We  trusted  that 
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something  would  happen  to  get  us  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  till  then  we  saw  that  we  might  as  well  settle 
down  and  take  things  as  they  came.  Our  new  mess- 
mates were  not  hard  to  get  along  with,  and  about 
all  we  had  to  do  was  to  be  friendly  with  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  out  of  their  squabbles  and  dis- 
putes. They  were  rather  an  easy-going  set,  on  the 
whole,  ready  to  laugh,  or  spin  a  wild  yarn,  or  roar 
out  a  sentimental  song,  and,  except  for  a  general 
key-note  of  recklessness  and  a  kind  of  feverish  un- 
easiness, I  could  not  have  told  but  I  was  on  some 
respectable  ship.  I  suppose  that  one  of  their  rules 
made  some  difference  in  keeping  down  desperate 
rows,  for  it  was  that  a  man  who  carried  his  quarrel 
beyond  fists  should  be  shot. 

The  next  day  we  had  an  increase  of  wind,  and  the 
brig  ran  with  it  fair  till  noon,  when  Buckley  put 
down  his  helm  and  braced  sharp  up.  We  were 
sighting  no  vessels,  and  the  men  were  beginning  to 
grow  uneasy  and  impatient.  We  held  as  we  were 
till  two  o'clock,  and  then  we  were  all  roused  by  a 
call  from  the  lookout.  He  reported  a  sail  to  the 
north.  It  was  coming  down,  it  seemed,  before  a  fair 
wind,  and  was  at  present  about  off  our  weather  beam. 

"  Stand  by  to  tack  ship  !  "  roared  out  Buckley. 

The  pirates  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  ran  like 
boys  to  their  stations.  The  usual  orders  followed, 
and  the  brig  went  into  stays  and  came  upon  the 
other  tack. 

Buckley  walked  forward,  and  from  the  fore-rigging 
used  his  glass  on  the  stranger. 
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The  men  had  swarmed  up  the  shrouds  and  climbed 
along  the  weather  rail,  and  all  kinds  of  speculations 
ran  around. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  Buckley,  finally  lowering  his 
glass,  "she's  a  full-rigged  ship,  and  she  isn't  a  man- 
o'-war.  It  looks  as  though  we  might  do  some  busi- 
ness with  her." 

The  men  broke  out  in  applause  and  delighted 
oaths. 

"  Mr.  Peach,  you  might  as  well  see  the  deck  clear 
and  provide  the  guns,"  Buckley  looked  down  and 
continued. 

Some  of  the  men  dropped  out  of  the  rigging,  and 
the  big  lieutenant  waited  only  long  enough  to  make 
a  basket  of  his  hands  and  catch  the  magazine  key, 
and  hurried  off. 

Buckley  raised  his  glass  again,  and  I  nervously 
caught  hold  of  the  weather  fore-shrouds  and  lifted 
myself  to  the  rail.  It  would  be  several  minutes  yet 
before  the  sail  would  rise  to  this  low  elevation,  but 
I  gripped  the  shroud  with  excitement-chilled  fingers, 
and  waited. 

My  eyes  watered  with  the  steady  looking,  but  at 
last  the  white  speck  cut  the  even  sea-rim. 

I  sighed,  for  I  had  hoped  that  something  might 
turn  her  away,  and  dropped  back  upon  the  deck.  It 
would  be  another  dragging  spell  before  I  could  sight 
her  hull,  and  meanwhile  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
try  to  keep  down  my  excitement  and  wait. 

The  captain  pretty  soon  came  out  of  the  rigging 
and  went  aft,  and  by  degrees  the  clusters  of  men 
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aloft  and  about  the  bows  thinned  out.  At  last  the 
ship's  bell  was  struck,  and  a  moment  later  I  made 
out  the  coming  vessel's  hull. 

"  You  new  fellows  can  lay  below.  We're  going 
to  try  to  work  the  distress  trick." 

It  was  the  first  lieutenant  who  spoke,  and  he 
nodded  toward  our  crew. 

The  men  started,  and  though  I  was  not  sure 
whether  he  meant  to  include  me,  I  followed.  If  I 
could  only  have  an  excuse  for  going  below,  I  thought, 
I  would  take  the  chance  of  hiding  till  the  affair  was 
over.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  that  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  severe  with  me,  even  if 
they  found  me  out. 

With  this  idea  I  was  slipping  after  the  men,  when 
Spike  brought  me  up.  "  You  needn't  go.  The 
captain  may  want  you." 

"  Oh,  all  right,  sir,"  I  promptly  pulled  up  and 
answered.  "  I  didn't  know." 

"You  can  go  aft  and  keep  in  his  sight,"  he  went 
on.  "  Drop  behind  the  bulwarks,  if  there's  too  sharp 
shooting." 

"All  right,  sir,"  I  returned,  again. 

There  was  no  further  use  in  trying  to  dodge,  and 
I  drummed  up  my  resolution  and  prepared  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

The  strange  ship  was  swelling  and  coming  up 
plainer  all  the  while,  and  shortly  she  had  grown  out 
of  indistinctness,  and  was  a  clear  figure  before  our 
eyes.  She  was  what  passed  for  a  large  ship  in  those 
days,  her  burden  being  at  least  seven  hundred  tons, 
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and  she  showed  high  in  the  stern  and  uptilted  in 
the  bows,  with  a  corresponding  steeve  of  bowsprit. 
Her  forward  parts  were  elaborately  ornamented,  and 
exhibited  a  huge  gilded  figurehead,  set  off  by  a  kind 
of  scroll  of  fanciful  carving.  She  showed  only  a 
moderate  height  of  side,  and  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  a  loaded  European  ship. 

We  kept  on  a  little  longer,  having  already  hidden 
the  most  of  the  men,  and  let  go  a  trifle  on  the  hal- 
yards, bagging  the  sails.  Buckley  then  sent  up  the 
American  flag,  but  union  down. 

Thus  far  those  on  the  ship  had  shown  no  alarm, 
and  as  she  came  nearer  her  head  was  brought  toward 
the  wind,  and  she  slowly  slid  toward  us,  her  way 
nearly  arrested. 

"  I  can't  see  no  gun  but  a  swivel,  and  she  ain't  got 
her  legs  under  her  to  get  away,"  remarked  a  pirate 
near  me. 

"You're  a  little  of  a  liar,  for  I  can  see  two 
swivels,"  responded  the  man  he  spoke  to.  "They're 
both  on  the  poop.  I  guess  the  rest  is  as  you 
put  it." 

Nearer  still  we  crept,  and  now  the  ship  obligingly 
brought  her  maintopsail  to  the  mast.  Before  this 
we  could  begin  to  make  out  the  human  figures,  and 
to  my  horror  I  saw  several  women  and  children.  The 
whole  length  of  the  lee  rail  was  alive  with  people, 
showing  that  there  were  many  passengers  and  a  large 
crew.  At  this  point  she  sent  up  her  flag.  It  was 
the  tricolour. 

"  She's    a    French    West     Indiaman  !  '     bellowed 
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Buckley.  He  was  not  at  the  least  pains  to  moderate 
his  tones.  "  Boys,  we've  got  her  !  Up  and  stand  by  ! 
Aft,  there,  pull  down  that  flag  and  show  'em  ours  !  ' 

In  a  moment  the  deck  was  swarming  with  men. 
They  had  put  themselves  in  fighting  trim,  while 
in  hiding,  and  now  showed  armed  to  the  hilt  and 
stripped  to  the  waist.  Prompt  to  the  captain's  orders 
the  stars  and  stripes  came  down  and  a  pall-black  flag 
rose  to  the  peak. 

"  That  makes  a  flutter  among  'em  ! '  savagely 
laughed  Buckley.  "  I'm  afraid  we  are  going  to  lose 
the  women's  company,  though;  they're  going  be- 
low. For'ard  there  !  Give  'em  the  long-torn  ! ' 

The  bow-chaser's  thunder  shook  the  ship,  and  the 
splinters  flew  in  a  shower  from  the  poor  Indiaman's 
'midships  bulwarks. 

"  Higher  !  Sweep  her  decks  ! '  roared  Buckley. 
"  At  the  helm  !  Port  a  little !  Spike,  try  the  six- 
pounder." 

The  starboard  main-deck  gun  went  off,  but  the 
bearing  was  bad  and  the  ball  merely  splintered  the 
rail. 

As  the  smoke  broke  away  I  got  a  full  view  of  the 
length  of  the  ship's  side,  and  saw  that  not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  people  were  left  in  sight.  Among 
these  was  a  tall,  cadaverous  man  in  a  blue  coat  and 
flat  glazed  cap,  and  a  big  fellow  in  a  duck  suit  and 
straw  hat. 

"  Board  the  ship  !  Do  you  surrender  ? '  roared 
Buckley,  as  now  we  were  within  half  pistol-shot. 

To    my    astonishment    the    tall    man,    instead    of 
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answering,  flung  up  his  arms  and  took  two  or  three 
prancing  steps.  Then  he  as  abruptly  stopped  and 
clapped  both  hands  on  the  rail. 

"  Vat  you  say  ?  Surrendare  ?  Non  !  non  !  Nevare  ! 
I  veel  firzt  my  brains  blow  out  ! ' 

He  stepped  back,  and  just  then  out  of  the  open 
companion  rushed  a  half-grown  boy.  He  faltered 
forth  a  few  words,  but  what,  I  did  not  catch. 

"  Trh  bicn!'  instantly  exclaimed  the  captain. 
"  Id-  -  mon pistolet"  The  boy,  who  seemed  to  be  half 
bewildered,  took  from  under  his  arm  a  great  horse- 
pistol. 

By  this  time  we  were  but  a  trifle  of  yards  from 
the  ship. 

"  At  the  helm,  there !  "  thundered  Buckley.  "  Hard 
down  !  Ready  with  the  grapplin'-irons  ! ' 

The  sails  began  to  beat,  and  the  brig's  bows  dipped 
along  to  the  ship's  fore-chains. 

"  Heave  grapplin's  !  "  once  more  roared  Buckley. 
"  Stand  by  to  board  ! ' 

The  iron  hooks  flew  across  and  caught  the  ship's 
rail.  They  were  secured  by  chains  and  could  not  be 
cut  away.  The  two  vessels  immediately  bumped 
together. 

I  threw  a  puzzled  and  admiring  glance  at  the  old 
captain,  wondering  what  he  expected  to  do.  Was  his 
talk  sheer  bravado,  or  was  he  crazily  brave  ? 

But  at  this  very  moment  I  got  something  of  an 
idea.  From  the  open  companion  came  rushing 
several  men  and  all  armed.  They  were  dressed 
in  fashionable  clothes,  and  their  full-skirted  coats 
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flapped  about  them.  Six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  four- 
teen of  them  there  were.  Every  man  had  at 
least  a  pistol  and  a  sword.  The  old  captain  had  not 
spoken  out  of  mere  effect,  after  all. 

But  Buckley  and  his  men  were  not  dismayed. 
They  were  merely  surprised.  They  ran  the  oppos- 
ing line  over  with  their  eyes  and  gathered  for  a 
clash. 

"  Spike,  stand  by  and  support  our  rush  !  See  that 
the  new  men  do  their  part !  Peach,  assault  at  the 
main-chains  !  A  few  of  you  go  aft  and  open  fire  on 
the  cabins  !  Try  to  set  the  women  and  children  to 
squalling !  '  These  were  Buckley's  final  and  rapid 
orders. 

By  this  time  a  few  of  the  French  sailors  had  come 
out  of  their  hiding-places  and  extended  the  fighting 
line  along  the  rail.  They  were  armed  with  cutlasses 
and  pistols.  The  big  fellow  in  the  straw  hat  and 
duck  suit  -  -  the  ship's  mate,  as  I  took  it  —  posted 
himself  at  the  farther  end  of  the  line.  He  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  an  axe. 

Buckley  waited  only  till  he  saw  his  orders  carried 
out  and  sprang  upon  the  brig's  fore-rail. 

"  Boarders  away !  '  he  roared  ;  and  with  a  tremen- 
dous fling  of  his  great  body  he  scrambled  into  the 
ship's  fore-chains. 

The  pirates  yelled,  and  those  who  were  in  his  party 
plunged  after  him,  and  the  fight  was  instantly  on. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE    ISSUE    OF    THE    BATTLE. 

I  ^HE    Frenchman's    deck   was    only    a  few   feet 

higher  than  oars,  and  as  soon  as  enough  men 

had  crowded  after  Buckley  and  Peach  to  block  the 

way,  the  others  turned  back  and  began  to  climb  upon 

the  'midships  rail. 

The  haughty  faces  above  were  thinning  out,  for 
the  uproar  at  the  chains  was  fast  increasing,  and  one 
handsome  cocked  hat  after  another  moved  that  way. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  less  than  a  minute  more  there 
were  hardly  ten  of  the  line  left. 

The  pirates  were  now  popping  up  rapidly  along 
the  rail,  and  began  to  let  go  with  their  pistols.  Sud- 
denly Spike  jumped  off  the  quarter-deck. 

"  Dibney,  you  and  you  fellows  this  way,"  he 
shouted.  "  We  are  going  to  board.  Stand  by !  ' 

I  did  not  think  that  he  wanted  me,  and  as  I  was 
now  alone  in  this  part  of  the  deck,  and  it  was  be- 
ginning to  be  a  little  exposed,  I  turned  and  made  for 
the  shelter  of  the  mast. 

But  it  seemed  that  I  misunderstood  my  position. 
Spike  instantly  raised  his  harsh  voice  and  called 
after  me  ; 

139 
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"  Here  !   where  are  you  headin'  for  ?     Come  back  ! 

Ain't  you  big  enough  to  fight  ?     Stand  by  with  your 

•  « 
mates  ! 

I  was  considerably  surprised  and  disturbed,  and 
promptly  turned  back. 

"  Stand  there,"  Spike  said,  sternly,  as  I  came  up. 
He  pointed  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  line.  "  Here 
is  a  cutlass."  I  took  it  and  hurried  back  to  my 
place. 

"  Ready,  all  hands  ! '  he  sang  out  the  next  mo- 
ment. "  Don't  use  your  pistols.  Now  you  go ! 
Boarders  away ! ' 

I  was  surprised,  confused  and  both  scared  and  in- 
dignant, but  there  was  no  time  to  debate  the  matter. 
Our  line  moved,  and  in  a  twinkling  I  was  leaping 
upon  the  bulwarks,  and  from  there  launching  myself 
toward  the  opposite  rail. 

I  struck  fairly  upon  it,  though  in  a  crouching 
attitude,  and  from  there  shot  to  my  feet.  For  some 
reason  the  first  feeling  of  dread  and  confusion  was 
passing,  and  my  strength  and  steadiness  were  com- 
ing back.  I  took  a  fresh  grip  upon  my  cutlass  and 
swept  a  quick  glance  over  the  crowd  below. 

There  was  a  little  clear  space  close  by  this  rail, 
but  outside  the  deck  was  crowded  with  the  furious 
and  struggling  fighters.  At  some  points  the  two 
lines  almost  touched,  and  there  was  a  wild  jostling 
and  bull-like  lowering  of  opposing  heads  ;  at  other 
places  there  was  almost  a  blaze  of  hacking  swords, 
and  men  every  moment  staggered  back  and  rolled  to 
the  deck.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  the  fight  that 
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these  genteel,  clapper-looking"  Frenchmen  were  mak- 
ing. Though  they  were  outnumbered,  with  all 
else,  they  did  not  falter  or  waver,  but  with  brist- 
ling beards  and  grim  faces  bounded  here  and 
there,  lunging,  parrying,  coolly  dodging  and  con- 
stantly catching  some  clumsy  pirate  with  a  lightning- 
like  slash  or  irresistible  stab.  They  showed  what 
nerve,  quickness,  and  drill  with  a  sword  will  do.  Still, 
they  were  overmatched,  and  already  a  man  here  and 
there  .showed  marks  of  exhaustion,  and  grew  danger- 
ously slow  and  heavy. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  jumping  off  the  rail,  for  I 
knew  that  Spike  would  not  call  this  obeying  his 
orders,  when  there  was  a  sudden  flurry,  and  as  I 
saw  what  had  happened  I  checked  myself  and  waited. 

All  the  while  that  this  little  band  of  defenders  - 
though  I  should  explain  that  the  first  ten  or  so  had 
been  reinforced  by  a  few  sailors  -  -  was  so  splendidly 
standing  off  our  men,  Buckley  and  Peach  had  fought 
their  way  in  over  the  chains.  Their  next  assault 
had  given  them  room  to  spread  out,  and  they  were 
now  forcing  their  way  from  both  sides  toward  the 
middle  of  the  deck.  As  I  looked  the  gigantic  Peach 
made  a  bull-like  rush  and  bored  his  way  to  the  end 
of  this  part  of  the  line.  He  was  scarcely  there  when 
he  was  struck,  -  - 1  saw  the  red  show  in  his  cheek,  - 
but  without  faltering  he  took  another  step,  and  with 
one  blow  of  his  cutlass  shivered  both  the  sword  and 
the  skull  of  the  man  immediately  opposed  to  him. 

The  pirates  set  up  a  wild  yell,  and  threw  them- 
selves headlong  after  him,  and  with  that  the  stubborn 
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lines  were  at  last  broken,  and    the    heroic    fighters 
were  dashed  in  a  helpless  snarl  together. 

I  knew  that  it  was  all  over,  and  that  the  rest 
would  be  more  than  I  could  nerve  myself  to  face, 
and  with  a  kind  of  desperation  of  dread  I  turned  and 
made  one  bound  of  it  back  to  our  own  deck. 

I  had  not  stopped  to  see  whether  Spike  was  near 
by  and  watching  me  or  not,  and  at  this  moment  my 
impulse  was  so  strong  that  I  hardly  cared.  Now  I 
noticed-  -and  it  was  with  relief-  -  that  he  had  gone 
a  few  steps  forward,  and  was  looking  in  another 
direction. 

The  time  was  favourable  for  what  had  suddenly 
come  into  my  head,  and,  with  one  quick  dash,  I 
crossed  the  deck,  leaped  upon  the  rail  and  ran  hand 
and  foot  up  the  rigging. 

No  one  hailed  me,  and  I  kept  on  and  swung  into 
the  top.  My  idea  was  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the 
doings  below.  Had  I  hidden  anywhere  about  the 
cabins,  or  in  the  forecastle,  some  of  the  numerous 
company  must  soon  have  discovered  me. 

I  got  a  good  grip,  so  that  I  was  safe  from  falling, 
and  muffled  one  of  my  ears  with  my  arm.  As  I  lay 
I  could  not  see  over  the  top,  but  still  further  to  shut 
out  what  was  going  on  I  buried  my  face  in  my  hat. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  long  this  dreadful  time  of 
waiting  lasted.  Of  course  all  kinds  of  noises  came 
up,  and  the  strain  of  hearing  them  -  -  or  half-hearing 
them,  for  I  could  not  fully  shut  them  out  -  -  made 
the  time  seem  longer.  At  last  they  nearly  ceased, 
and  I  shifted  my  position  and  peeped  over  the  edge 
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of  the  top.  To  my  profound  relief,  the  worst  of  the 
terrible  business  was  over.  The  fight  had  entirely 
ended,  and  the  wounded,  on  both  sides,  had  been 
carried  away.  There  were  two  piles  of  dead  bodies, 
both  by  the  ship's  starboard  main  gangway,  and  a 
dozen  pirates  or  so  were  scattered  about  as  though  on 
guard.  On  our  own  deck  Buckley  was  standing  near 
the  companion,  and  Peach  was  coming  from  forward 
to  him.  Spike  and  Dibney  were  not  in  sight.  Sev- 
eral of  the  pirates,  including  some  of  the  men  from 
the  Charlotte  Turner,  were  helping  one  another  tie 
up  wounds,  and  a  small  gang  were  at  the  scuttle-butt, 
drinking  and  rinsing  their  bloody  hands.  A  few 
more  were  in  the  waist,  their  faces  turned  toward 
Buckley,  as  though  for  orders. 

As  soon  as  Peach  reached  him  they  exchanged  a 
few  words,  and  the  big  lieutenant  jumped  upon  the 
rail  and  crossed  over  to  the  ship.  He  passed  along 
quickly  to  the  forward  companion  and  went  below. 
Satisfied  as  to  so  much,  my  next  thought  was  of  the 
captured  passengers  and  crew.  What  had  become 
of  them  ?  All  at  once  the  probable  truth  flashed 
upon  me,  and  I  embraced  the  mast  and  looked 
around.  Yes,  it  was  as  I  had  guessed.  Less  than 
a  mile  away  floated  three  boats,  and  they  were  full  of 
people.  I  could  distinctly  see  the  bright  colours  of 
some  of  the  garments  of  the  women  and  children. 

I  sighed  and  yet  felt  relieved  at  the  sight,  for 
after  all  it  might  have  been  worse.  As  I  understood 
it  we  were  in  a  common  track  of  ships,  and  the  poor 
creatures  stood  some  show  to  be  picked  up.  It  was 
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at  least  better  than  butchery  and  other  possible  hor- 
rors. There  now  seemed  to  be  no  call  to  stay  here 
longer,  and  in  fact,  I  might  be  missed,  and  with  a 
glance  down  at  Buckley,  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
still  looking  in  the  opposite  direction,  I  whipped 
down  upon  the  shrouds.  Luckily  the  attention  of 
all  hands  was  taken  up  by  other  things,  and  I  slipped 
unobserved  to  the  deck.  As  yet  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  who  had  some  time  ago  left  it,  had  not  re- 
turned. 

I  was  back  none  too  soon.  Buckley  was  immedi- 
ately through  with  whatever  he  had  on  hand,  and  ran 
his  glance  over  the  rest  of  the  ship. 

"Stand  by,  men,"  he  sang  out,  "and  get  things 
back  into  shape.  A  hand  here  to  the  wheel  !  See 
all  clear  with  those  halliards  !  On  the  ship,  there  ! 
Port  your  helium  !  Don't  let  her  gain  headway  !  " 

There  began  to  be  a  peaceable-like  stir,  and  as  it 
was  going  on  Buckley  walked  aft. 

"  Bring  me  half  a  finger  of  brandy,"  he  directed, 
as  he  espied  me. 

I  darted  below  and  returned  at  full  speed  with 
the  liquor. 

"  Keep  in  sight,  for  I  may  want  you,"  he  said,  as 
he  handed  back  the  glass. 

I  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  that  he  would  ask  me 
where  I  had  been,  and  was  relieved  that  this  was  all. 
I  went  below  with  the  glass,  came  back  and  took  my 
station  by  the  companion  door.  For  a  considerable 
while,  after  this,  everything  was  busy  and  in  some 
confusion.  First  of  all  Buckley  sent  a  gang  to  dis- 
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pose  of  the  dead  bodies.  I  got  a  position  where  I 
could  see,  and  counted  twenty-eight  of  these  corpses. 
Twelve  were  of  the  little  company  of  passengers, 
four  were  French  sailors,  including  the  burly  mate, 
and  twelve  were  pirates.  Considering  how  much  we 
outnumbered  them,  the  surprise,  and  the  superior 
bulk  and  strength  of  our  individual  men,  this  told  a 
great  story  of  the  fight  put  up  by  those  poor  French- 
men. Among  the  dead  pirates  I  noticed  the  negro, 
Charcoal,  but  I  could  not  be  sure  of  more  than  a 
few  of  the  others.  They  were  half-naked,  many  of 
them  bloody,  and  several  were  curled  up,  disguising 
their  real  height,  and  had  their  faces  turned  away. 

As  soon  as  this  depressing  piece  of  work  was  over 
the  pirates  set  about  overhauling  the  ship's  cargo, 
and  were  busy  perhaps  half  an  hour.  Buckley  went 
in  part  by  the  manifest,  but  in  part  made  his  own 
investigations,  and  in  all  got  out  and  transshipped 
what  took  about  two  hours.  There  was  not  so  very 
much  in  bulk,  but  I  did  not  doubt  but  the  value  was 
considerable.  As  there  was  little  room  under  the 
hatches,  especially  as  we  were  soon  to  enlarge  the 
forecastle,  a  bulky  but  not  very  valuable  part  of 
the  brig's  old  cargo  was  thrown  overboard. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  I  hung  about  the 
quarter-deck,  not  daring  to  leave,  but  managing 
finally  to  get  a  word  with  one  or  two  of  the  crew, 
and  then  learned  what  Buckley  and  his  gang  were 
doing.  It  was  now  well  into  the  evening,  but  there 
was  beginning  to  be  a  moon,  and  the  pirates  con- 
tinued their  work.  Finally  Buckley  seemed  to  be 
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satisfied,  and  by  and  by  came  back  aboard,  in  a  few 
moments  followed  by  his  men. 

"Cast  off  those  grapplin's,"  he  ordered,  briefly, 
and  proceeded  aft. 

The  hooks  were  lifted  from  their  clutch  and  thrown 
to  our  deck,  and  the  two  vessels  dropped  apart. 

"  Get  way  on  the  ship,"  sang  out  Buckley,  this 
time  speaking  to  Peach. 

The  big  lieutenant  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and 
shortly  I  looked  back  and  found  the  ship  well  astern. 

"Now  we  will  see  about  supper."  The  captain 
had  turned  to  me  and  his  voice  was  pleasant. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  I  answered,  promptly.  The 
thought  of  eating,  hungry  as  I  should  have  been 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  almost  sickened  me, 
but  I  must  keep  up  appearances.  "  What  will  you 
have,  sir  ?  '  I  went  on. 

"Oh,  a  little  cold  beef,  with  common  fixin's.  Yes, 
and  a  pot  of  tea.  When  you  see  that  on  you  may 
call  Bilboes  and  have  him  serve  an  allowance  of 
grog.  The  men  need  it." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

"We've  done  a  good  job  to-day,"  he  went  on,  with 
a  tired  swing  of  his  big  arms.  "  Get  me  my  coat,  I 
am  about  done  sweating,  and  it's  coming  on  a  little 
cool." 

I  went  below  and  brought  the  coat,  and  he  lei- 
surely put  it  on,  first  turning  down  his  darkly  stained 
shirt-sleeves. 

While  he  was  talking  I  had  forgotten  the  ship, 
but  at  this  moment  I  thought  of  it.  As  I  was 
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ready  to  guess,  it  had  disappeared.  The  pirates  had 
not  left  it  to  float  and  tell  tales. 

I  went  about  executing  my  orders,  and  though  the 
cook  had  horrinedly  abandoned  his  galley,  I  hunted 
him  up  and  had  him  make  the  tea.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
was  able  to  tell  the  captain  that  the  meal  was 
ready. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Spike,  sir  ? '  I  ventured  to  inquire, 
for  since  the  fight  I  had  not  seen  the  fellow. 

"  Oh,  he  was  killed,"  said  Buckley,  carelessly. 
"At  the  last  minute  he  couldn't  keep  his  finger  out 
of  the  pie,  and  one  of  those  little  gamecocks  ran  him 
through.  Too  bad  !  He  was  a  good  officer  !  ' 

Naturally  I  was  surprised,  and  I  think  I  said  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  echo  the  captain's  comment. 
Of  course,  if  I  did,  it  was  a  little  hypocritical,  but  I 
think  it  may  be  excused,  under  the  circumstances. 
I  have  never  taken  to  deception  because  I  liked  it, 
and  in  later  years  I  have  risked  trouble  and  serious 
inconvenience  rather  than  resort  to  it. 

The  captain  went  below  and  was  soon  joined  by 
Mr.  Peach,  who  seemed  to  be  his  usual  cool  self. 
In  the  course  of  the  talk  I  learned  that  both  he  and 
the  captain  were  slightly  wounded,  the  latter  by  the 
furrow  of  a  bullet  along  his  right  side  and  Mr.  Peach 
by  a  cut  on  the  cheek.  The  captain,  moreover, 
despite  his  bull-like  strength,  was  pretty  tired  and 
sat  heavily  in  his  chair,  while  the  iron  lieutenant 
seemed  as  full  of  his  terrible  steam  as  ever. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  take  a  watch  to- 
night," said  Buckley,  as  they  were  leaving  the  table. 
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"  The  men  will  be  tired  and  some  of  'em  will  drink 
too  much,  and  it  won't  do  to  run  big  risks." 

"All  right,"  said  Peach,  readily.  I  may  here  re- 
mark that  he  did  not  always  clap  the  "  sir '  to 
Buckley's  name,  unless  they  were  on  deck. 

"To-morrow,"  went  on  Buckley,  "I'll  appoint 
another  lieutenant,  and  of  course  give  you  a  raise. 
What  do  you  think  of  Dibney  ? ' 

"  I  guess  he'll  do.  He  killed  a  Frenchman  to- 
day." 

"Well,  I'll  try  him.  I'll  think  over  the  crowd 
and  pick  out  still  another  man.  It  makes  easier 
work  to  have  three  of  you." 

They  went  on  deck,  with  this,  and  without  delay 
Mr.  Dibney  came  down.  He  had  washed  his  face 
and  hands  and  brushed  back  his  hair,  and  looked  as 
undisturbed  and  matter-of-fact  as  usual.  He  nodded 
rather  kindly,  as  I  waited  on  him,  and  told  me  of 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  fight. 

"  Those  Parlez  Vons  fought  well,"  he  said,  in 
winding  up,  "  and  one  while  we  had  as  much  as  we 
could  do  to  make  head  against  'em.  Jan  was  killed 
and  then  Charcoal,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us  was 
getting  a  plenty,  but  just  then  Spike's  party  boarded. 
That  Hannigan,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  "  fit  like  a 
devil !  He  saved  my  head  once  -  -  cut  down  a  fellow 
that  had  got  under  my  guard.  That's  like  a  black- 
haired  Irishman.  He's  always  got  an  able  temper 
and  the  chances  are  he's  gritty.  I  never  saw  a 
milk-and-water  one." 

"I  guess  that's  so,"  I  assented.     "Well,  the  peo- 
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pie  from  the  Charlotte  Turner  seem  to  be  doing 
their  part." 

"  I  rather  think  they  are,"  he  said,  with  a  satisfied 
look. 

I  saw  that  he  was  readily  caught  by  my  bit  of 
deception  and  believed  that  I  was  now  a  contented 
pirate,  and  I  took  care  that  the  little  else  that  I  said 
strengthened  his  faith.  He  finally  went  on  deck 
and  I  leisurely  gathered  up  my  dishes  and  followed. 
I  had  begun  to  exercise  my  wits,  and  I  meant  to 
keep  my  eyes  open  and  watch  well  what  happened. 

As  soon  as  I  was  clone  at  the  galley-  -I  ate  my 
supper  there,  having,  after  all,  come  to  a  little  appe- 
tite -  -  I  went  forward  and  had  a  long  talk  with  my 
old  companions.  They  were  nearly  all  a  little  down- 
hearted, as  well  they  might  be,  though  a  few  were 
pretty  cheerful.  The  least  troubled  and  most  philo- 
sophical one  I  found  to  be  Pinute,  who  chatted  and 
laughed  between  the  puffs  of  his  pipe,  and  seemed  to 
find  this  kind  of  life  exactly  to  his  taste. 

"  I  shoots  my  peestols  to-day,"  he  whispered  in 
my  ear  at  a  convenient  moment,  "  but  I  not  heet 
any  body  s." 

I  finished  my  round  of  the  men  with  Hiram  Fair- 
brown,  who  was  particularly  glad  to  see  me,  and  we 
had  a  long  chat.  He  had  followed  Pinute's  plan,  it 
seemed,  and  had  fired  his  pistols,  but  took  care  to  hit 
nobody. 

"  We  was  at  the  rear  of  the  line,  so  we  could  git 
out  of  usin'  our  swords,"  he  added. 

I  finally  asked  him  about   the  value  of  the  goods 
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and  treasure  taken  from  the  ship,  and  found  that 
the  men  understood  it  to  be  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Of  this  the  captain  was  to  receive  one- 
fourth,  the  lieutenants  one-fourth  (divided  equally 
between  them),  and  the  men  the  remainder. 

"  I  s'pose,"  he  concluded,  "  'taint  'nuff,  even  with 
what  they  had  before,  to  make  'em  wind  up  this 
cruise.  If  'twas  we  might  feel  a  little  encouraged." 

"Yes,  for  perhaps  then  they  would  make  port 
and  let  us  go,"  I  answered.  "Well,  all  we  can  do 
is  to  hold  on  and  wait.  Meanwhile  I'm  trying,  for 
one,  not  to  let  them  know  how  I  feel." 

"  So'm  I,"  he  responded.  "  Mum  !  Tom  Hanni- 
gan's  lookin'  this  way." 

I  laughed  and  got  up. 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  turn  in."  I  spoke  in  a  louder 
tone.  "  We've  had  a  pretty  hard  day,  and  I'm  tired." 

Hannigan  had  begun  to  smoke,  but  he  looked 
furtively  at  us,  and  I  concluded  that  it  would  be 
well  enough  to  be  moving.  Fairbrown  and  I  had 
spoken  low,  and  the  talk  around  us  and  the  noises  of 
the  ship  had  seemed  to  drown  what  we  said,  but  still 
we  were  running  some  risk.  I  passed  on  to  my 
hammock,  and  that  I  might  seem  the  more  con- 
tented and  easy  in  my  mind  I  immediately  made  my 
slight  preparations  and  turned  in.  I  could  not  get 
the  range  of  the  Irishman  from  here,  but  I  thought 
about  him,  and  the  little  worry  helped  to  keep  me 
from  going  at  once  to  sleep.  Before  I  finally  lost 
myself  I  made  up  my  mind  that  in  future  I  would 
give  his  neighbourhood  a  good  berth. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

AN    UNLUCKY    HAZARD. 

I  ^HE  next  few  days  were  improved  by  the  pirates 
in  getting  over  the  effects  of  the  fight  and  in 
making  the  projected  improvements  in  the  ship.  As 
soon  as  policy  would  allow  the  extra  grog  demanded 
by  the  men  was  cut  off,  and  all  the  able  hands  were 
put  to  work.  The  change  in  the  forecastle  was 
made,  the  ship  was  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  bul- 
warks for  the  length  of  the  waist  were  strengthened. 
Lastly,  it  was  decided  to  jettison  some  more  of  the 
cargo,  as  it  was  found  that  the  brig  went  a  little 
heavily  with  the  present  load.  The  dunnage  was 
therefore  once  more  taken  out  and  such  of  the  stuff 
below  as  was  not  very  valuable  was  hoisted  up  and 
thrown  over. 

All  this  attended  to,  Buckley  next  talked  with  the 
lieutenants,  and  decided  to  alter  the  brig's  course. 
We  were  now  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  direction  to  the  north  of  England 
(in  which  we  were  practically  following  the  Char- 
lotte Turner  s  old  course,  which  was  meant  to  give 
a  wide  berth  to  the  British  Isles),  and  were  of  course 
in  the  ordinary  cruising-ground  of  both  English  and 
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American  men-of-war.  Besides,  it  was  probable  that 
the  boats  of  the  Jupiter  (our  unfortunate  French 
prize)  might  be  picked  up,  and  in  that  case  it  would 
be  prudent  for  us  to  be  pointing  our  bows  in  a  new 
direction. 

It  was  decided  to  make  the  run  to  the  south, 
carrying  out  Buckley's  first  idea  of  a  cruise  down 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  possibly  keeping  on  from 
there  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  that  case  he  meant 
to  cruise  for  awhile  nearly  off  the  Cape,  keeping 
a  lookout  for  returning  Indiamen.  He  thought  that 
he  might  be  able  to  light  upon  a  handsome  amount 
of  specie  or  jewels,  and  it  was  this  kind  of  spoils 
that  he  and  his  men  specially  wanted.  The  helm 
was  therefore  put  down,  and  the  brig's  course  laid 
about  southwest. 

We  held  quietly  on,  I  think  for  some  five  days, 
when  late  one  afternoon  the  lookout  raised  a  sail. 
Mr.  Peach  and  Mr.  Cobb  -  -the  cockney,  as  I  have 
forgotten  to  say,  was  now  a  lieutenant,  taking  rank 
after  Mr.  Dibney  -  -  were  on  deck  at  the  time,  and 
the  former  at  once  put  the  usual,  "  Where  away  ? ' 

"About  astern,  sir,"  answered  the  man. 

"  Report  as  she  rises,"  ordered  Peach. 

At  the  first  word  the  forward  deck  was  astir. 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  sail  could  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  a  pirate  crew.  In  less  than  two 
minutes  every  man  was  on  deck,  and  a  buzz  of 
speculation  ran  around.  Mr.  Peach  called  for  a 
spyglass,  and  joined  the  men  on  the  yard,  and  the 
crew  delayed  their  talk  and  followed  him  with  their 
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eyes.  It  seemed  to  me  a  good  many  minutes,  and 
then  the  lieutenant  called  down  : 

"  Send  for  the  captain." 

"  Speak  to  'im,"  said  Mr.  Cobb  to  me. 

I  ran  to  the  companion,  but  Buckley  was  already 
on  the  stairs.  He  came  quickly  up,  and  walked 
forward  till  he  commanded  a  view  of  the  yard. 

"  Aloft,  there,   Mr.  Peach  !  "  he  hailed.      "  Is  she 


rising  i 


"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  pretty  fast." 

"  Shorten  sail !  '    Buckley  abruptly  commanded. 

The  wind  was  moderate  and  from  the  southeast, 
and  the  brig  was  under  all  plain  sail.  In  a  few 
moments  everything  but  the  large  canvas  was  furled. 
"  Now  we  shall  soon  know  what  we  have  to  deal 
with,"  remarked  Buckley. 

It  proved  so.  The  strange  vessel  came  along  fast, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  glasses  made  her  out.  She 
had  shifted  her  course  a  little,  so  as  to  bear  a  bit 
more  to  the  west,  and  in  this  position  she  came  out 
in  the  lenses  as  a  large,  full-rigged  brig. 

This  much  was  told  us  by  Peach,  who  just  then 
came  down,  and  he  added  that  he  did  not  like  some 
things  in  the  craft's  looks.  "  Her  sails  are  as  square 
as  checkers,  and  set  on  the  yards  to  a  T,"  he  said. 

"  She's  a  ship-o'-war,"  instantly  ran  around.  The 
talk  stopped,  and  the  men  looked  at  one  another 
dubiously. 

"  Well,  whatever  she  is,  she's  shifted  her  course," 
said  Buckley,  encouragingly.  "  We'll  wait  awhile 
before  we  borrow  trouble.' 
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By  this  time  we  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  a  man-of-war. 

"  Why  don't  you  crack  on  sail,  cap'n  ? '  spoke  up 
an  uneasy  pirate. 

Buckley  turned  to  him. 

"  Because  this  ain't  the  only  ship  in  the  world 
that  carries  a  telescope,"  he  said,  sarcastically.  "  Do 
you  want  that  bulldog  to  think  we're  running 
away  ? ' 

The  man  blinked,  and  shifted  his  quid  of  to- 
bacco. 

"  Guess  that's  so,"  the  next  fellow  remarked. 
"We  want  to  play  innocent  as  long  as  we  can." 

"But  we  are  going  to  shift  the  course  a  point," 
Buckley  then  explained.  "We'll  doit  now."  He 
gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  the  brig  slipped  a 
trifle  toward  the  wind. 

"  It's  a  -  -  pity  we  shortened  sail,"  said  a  man 
near  me.  "  Now  we've  got  to  be  to  eternity  gettin' 
away." 

I  saw  by  the  fellow's  looks  what  the  strain  of 
the  next  few  moments  was  to  mean.  Every  face 
was  now  serious,  and  more  than  one  had  lost  col- 
our. By  degrees  even  the  scattering  remarks 
ceased. 

By  this  time  the  strange  brig  had  fetched  so 
high  that  she  was  distinct  from  our  deck.  We  could 
not  yet  make  out  her  hull,  but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  even  crossing  of  her  huge  yards,  and 
the  spread  of  her  hills  of  canvas. 

As  yet   she  had  not   changed  her  course,  and  if 
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she  did  not,  she  would  gradually  work  down  the 
other  line  of  the  narrow  triangle  on  which  the  two 
crafts  were  now  sailing. 

Our  brig  crawled  along,  and  finally  the  hull  of  the 
other  ship  rose,  and  the  flutter  of  a  jack,  or  some 
other  flag,  could  be  made  out  at  her  main.  But 
these  colours  were  carried  too  far  to  leeward  by  the 
wind  to  be  interpreted,  and  she  was  only  to  be 
placed,  in  the  matter  of  her  nation,  by  other  signs. 
These  were  plain  enough  to  the  experienced  men 
on  board,  and  I  heard,  as  I  half  expected,  that  she 
was  an  English  brig-of-war. 

I  did  not  venture  to  look  around,  though  several 
of  the  Charlotte  Turner  crew  were  just  behind  me, 
but  I  knew  that  they  must  be  thinking  as  I  was, 
that  the  affair  was  taking  on  a  special  significance 
for  us.  While  there  looked  like  a  chance  for  deliv- 
erance, on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  there  was 
evidently  the  possibility  that  we  might  be  getting 
into  a  worse  trouble  than  the  present  one.  In  case 
the  brig  took  us  we  should  have  to  establish  our 
innocence,  and  this  might  not  be  an  easy  matter. 
The  commander  of  the  brig  was  little  likely  to 
swallow  off-hand  the  story  that  we  had  been  sham- 
ming when  we  joined  the  pirates.  Especially  was 
this  so,  as  Buckley  and  his  gang  would  be  pretty 
certain  to  do  what  they  could  to  discredit  the  story. 
Why  should  they  not,  indeed,  when  we  had  done  our 
best  to  fool  them  and  make  them  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  our  declarations  ?  If  they  were  finally 
to  learn  their  mistake,  would  not  their  rage  and 
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malice  prompt  them  to  do  their  best  to  involve  us 
in  the  same  fate  with  themselves  ? 

But  these  reflections,  serious  though  they  were, 
did  not  occupy  me  long.  Something  startling  and 
important  shortly  happened,  and  other  things  were 
for  the  moment  forgotten. 

I  was  looking  at  the  nearing  vessel,  when  all  at 
once  she  began  to  show  her  bows,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling it  was  apparent  that  she  was  coming  upon  our 
course.  No  one  spoke  for  two  or  three  seconds, 
for  the  new  movement  came  to  all  like  a  shock  ; 
then  a  few  found  their  tongues  and  began  to  growl 
and.  swear. 

"  She's  come  down  to  take  a  look  at  us,  and 
that  settles  our  hash,"  muttered  one  fellow. 

"  Can't  be  helped  now,"  growled  the  next  man, 
"but  I  guess  blue  blazes  is  to  pay." 

But  here  Peach  came  along,  and  the  anxious  gang 
delayed  their  talk,  and  turned  their  faces  that  way. 

He  merely  gave  an  order,  and  it  was  in  his  usual 
strong  and  unshaken  voice. 

"  All  hands  make  sail." 

The  fellows  seemed  to  be  a  little  encouraged,  and 
at  least  it  was  a  relief  to  have  something  to  do,  and 
they  rushed  to  their  stations. 

Everything  was  prepared  for  just  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  the  light  sails,  including  the  skysails 
(these  were  new,  having  been  made  by  the  order 
of  Buckley  since  our  capture),  were  quickly  sent 
aloft.  The  brig  was  fetched  exactly  before  the 
wind,  and  a  bucket-gang  detached  to  wet  the  canvas. 
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"  Mr.  Dibney,  provide  the  guns  and  arm  the  men," 
then  ordered  Buckley.  "  Here  is  the  key  to  the 
magazine.  Bilboes,  you  and  Jack  fetch  a  pail  of 
grog  and  serve  it." 

The  man  and  I  darted  aft,  but  just  as  we  did  so 
I  flung  a  second  glance  at  the  other  brig.  She  had 
squared  away,  and  was  rapidly  throwing  out  her  light 
sails. 

As  she  was  at  first  a  little  to  windward,  we  had 
a  corresponding  lead,  though  it  was  not  enough  to 
count  for  much  in  a  long  chase.  Her  distance  from 
us  at  present  appeared  to  be  considerably  under  two 
miles. 

Bilboes  and  I  fetched  the  grog  and  began  to  serve 
it,  and  just  then  the  brig  tried  a  test  gun.  The  ball 
fell  a  few  fathoms  short,  showing  that  we  were  still 
out  of  range. 

The  wind  was  now  strengthening  a  bit,  and  some 
long  streaks  of  clouds  were  paling  the  blue  eastern 
and  southeastern  sky. 

"We're  cutting  out  a  good  job  for  her,  Peach," 
said  Buckley,  as  the  lieutenant  at  this  moment  came 
aft.  I  was  standing  near,  waiting  for  further  orders, 
and  so  heard  this  dialogue. 

"  Yes,"  Peach  answered,  "  and  if  we  can  keep 
away  till  night,  I  rather  think  we  can  shake  her 
off.  By  the  signs  it  will  be  dark." 

"  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  she  may  get  near 
enough  to  wing  us,"  Buckley  returned.  "  If  she 
would  try  to  work  down  on  us  and  pop  away  from 
her  broadside  guns  I  wouldn't  care  so  much,  for  we 
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would  return  the  favours,  but  she  may  drop  astern, 
and  be  out  of  reach  of  everything  but  the  swivels." 

"  I  rather  guess  we  shall  keep  out  of  her  way," 
persisted  Peach.  "  We're  holding  our  own  now, 
anyway." 

"  Of  course  we  can't  fight  her,  if  she  does  over- 
haul us,"  Buckley  went  on.  "She's  a  ten-gun  brig, 
and  probably  carries  a  hundred  men." 

"We  can't  whip  her,"  said  Peach,  in  a  grimmer 
tone,  "  but  I  don't  believe  in  striking.  I'd  as  lives 
be  shot  or  drowned  as  hung." 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  see  about  that  when  the  time 
comes,"  Buckley  rather  hastily  answered.  "  I  don't 
want  to  swing  any  more  than  you  do." 

They  dropped  the  talk  at  this  point,  and  Peach 
took  a  turn  as  far  as  the  break  of  the  deck.  I  had 
grown  uneasy,  for  I  thought  that  Peach  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  some  desperate  thing  should  the  pinch 
come  ;  say  blow  up  or  sink  the  ship. 

I  now  went  back  to  watching  the  brig,  and  for  the 
time  the  new  worriment  passed  out  of  my  mind. 
In  a  short  while  it  was  clear  that  the  brig  was  slightly 
gaining.  At  this  juncture  Buckley  decided  to  take 
in  his  small  kites.  The  pursuer  then  did  the  same. 

"  She's  gaining  a  little,"  he  soon  after  said  to 
Peach.  "  She's  a  heavier  sailer  than  we  are,  and 
this  stiff er  wind  helps  her." 

"  Yes,"  Peach  answered,  now  looking  more  serious 
than  at  any  previous  time,  "and  you'll  have  to  do 
something  soon,  or  she'll  get  within  range." 

"  I   guess   I   shall  have  to   heave  over  the  guns," 
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Buckley  said,  after  another  look.  "  There's  no  heavy 
cargo  that  we  have  time  to  get  out,  and,  as  you  say, 
something  must  be  done." 

He  waited  a  moment  longer,  and  then  told  Peach 
to  heave  over  the  6-pounders. 

The  men  were  ready  for  anything  that  improved 
their  chances,  and  the  gang  detached  for  the  work 
quickly  had  the  guns  over. 

"That  don't  lighten  the  bows  enough,"  said 
Buckley,  after  a  glance  forward.  "  Over  with  the 
bow-piece ! ' 

The  bow-gun  was  heavier  and  harder  to  handle 
than  the  others,  but  it  too  quickly  splashed  over. 

"Now  all  hands  lay  aft,"  cried  Buckley. 

The  men  understood  his  plan,  which  was  to  lighten 
the  bows  as  much  as  possible,  and  crowded  toward 
the  quarter-deck. 

In  a  few  moments  the  men  broke  out  in  a  mur- 
mur of  satisfaction.  The  other  brig  was  no  longer 
growing. 

"The  next  thing  they'll  fetch  up  and  try  us  on 
the  wind,"  resumed  Buckley.  "  That'll  force  us  to 
go  upon  the  same  course,  and  I  don't  know  how 
it  will  turn  out." 

Here  Peach,  who  had  again  picked  up  one  of  the 
spyglasses,  broke  out  in  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Just  cast  your  eye  at  that  aftermost  knot  of 
people,"  he  said,  handing  the  glass  to  Buckley. 

The  captain  did  so.      "Well,  I'll  be  keelhauled!' 
he  broke  out  on  the  instant.      "Why,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  other  lieutenant  and  raising  his  voice  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  crew,  "  one  of  those  fellows  is  that 
French  captain,  and  the  next  is  the  old  mate  of  this 
ship.  I  mean  the  one  that  we  knocked  foolish,  as 
we  thought,  and  set  adrift." 

The  men  looked  from  Buckley  to  the  brig,  and 
then  at  one  another. 

"  So  much  for  being  chicken-hearted,"  finally 
spoke  up  one,  boldly. 

"That's  just  right,"  said  Buckley,  unhesitatingly. 
"  I  was  that.  I  ought  to  have  put  every  one  of  the 
gang  out  of  the  way.  But  to  think  that  the  whole 
miserable  drive  should  be  picked  up,  and  show 
themselves  here ! ' 

"  Everything  is  liable  to  happen  at  sea,"  said 
Peach,  coolly.  "  After  all,  it  ain't  so  very  queer. 
The  brig  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  mate  and 
the  two  men,  and  then  started  to  cruise  for  us.  On 
the  way  she  lighted  on  the  Frenchman's  boat.  The 
rest  was  a  lucky  guess." 

Buckley  nodded,  but  drew  a  long  breath. 

For  my  part,  I  was  rejoiced  as  well  as  greatly 
relieved.  It  was  good  news  to  know  that  poor 
Carver  and  the  men  had  been  saved,  and  I  was 
relieved  to  think  that  now  we  should  be  able  to 
prove  our  innocence  if  we  were  taken  by  the 
brig.  . 

Pretty  soon  Buckley  took  up  the  spyglass  again, 
and  then  I  learned  what  I  had  already  hoped  was 
true,  that  the  two  gallant  companions  of  the  mate 
were  certainly  saved.  Buckley  made  them  both  out, 
upon  examining  the  forecastle.  Their  ordinary  ship's 
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togs  made  them  conspicuous  among  the  navy-rigged 
crew. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  pursuer  did  what  Buckley 
had  predicted,  and  suddenly  turned  his  bows  straight 
for  us.  On  the  instant,  our  helm  was  put  to  star- 
board, and  we  swung  off  upon  our  old  course.  As 
the  yards  were  braced  in  the  Englishman  let  go  with 
another  gun,  and  this  time  a  splinter  flew  from  our 
larboard  quarter-deck  rail. 

"  She's  pretty  near,  but  I  guess,  Mr.  Peach,  you'd 
better  furl  those  royals,"  said  Buckley,  composedly. 

It  was  now  what  would  be  called  a  topgallant 
breeze,  and  the  royals  were  in  imminent  danger. 
Very  quickly  the  men  had  them  furled. 

"  Jack,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? '  said  a  voice 
close  behind  me.  I  knew  that  the  speaker  was 
Fairbrown,  and  turned  slowly  and  with  an  indif- 
ferent air  to  him.  By  this  time  all  the  men  had 
been  sent  back  forward,  and  I  had  accompanied  them. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  are  going  to  get  away,"  I  guardedly 
answered. 

"Well,  I  have  an  idea,"  he  said,  in  an  excited 
whisper.  "I'm  going  to  try  to  cut  stick.  I  b'lieve 
I  can  reach  that  brig." 

"  What,  jump  overboard  ? '  I  said,  in  surprise. 
"Oh,  don't  do  it.  They'll  fire  at  you  and  probably 
hit  you,  and  if  they  don't  you'll  drown.  Just  see ; 
it's  almost  dark  and  the  wind  is  dead  wrong." 

"  It  won't  blow  me  so  far  clear  but  I  can  fetch 
the  brig,"  he  said,  determinedly.  "  Look  here,  won't 
you  go  with  me  ? ' 
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"  No,  no,"  I  answered,  hastily,  "  I  won't  risk  it. 
You'd  better  stay  and  trust  to  a  better  chance." 

"  No  ;  I'm  goin'.      I've  made  up  my  mind." 

I  argued  with  him  a  little  longer,  but  without 
effect.  He  explained  that  he  meant  to  make  the 
attempt  at  once.  He  had  less  fear  of  the  shooting 
of  the  pirates  than  of  failing  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  people  of  the  brig,  though  he  felt  confident 
that  he  could  do  that.  But  yet  he  would  not  wait 
till  dark,  for  then  the  latter  risk  would  be  greatly 
increased. 

"  Well,  I  shall  want  to  know  if  you  make  a  fetch 
of  it,"  I  said.  "  If  you  do,  ask  the  captain  to  fire 
two  musket-shots." 

"  All  right,  I  will." 

But  here  I  had  a  disturbing  thought,  which  was 
of  home  and  all  that  would  reward  the  successful 
effort. 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  I  suddenly  said.  "  I 
will  go.  Yes,  it  is  better  to  risk  something  than 
to  endure  this.  I  was  going  to  send  word  home, 
but  at  that  thought  -  Never  mind,  what  is  the  rest 
of  your  plan  ? ' 

"  Good !  I'm  glad  you've  got  up  your  grit,"  he 
said,  joyfully.  "  As  to  my  plan,  I  ain't  got  any 
particular  one.  I  was  just  going  to  kick  off  my 
shoes  and  jump  in." 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  do,"  I  said,  after  a 
little  reflection.  "  There's  a  quieter  and  easier  way. 
Let's  go  below  and  slip  out  of  a  port.  We  shouldn't 
be  noticed  till  we  showed  astern,  for  everybody  is 
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looking  elsewhere,  and  by  that  time  we  could  dive. 
We  should  have  to  do  that,  anyway." 

"  Guess  you're  right,"  he  said,  readily.  "  We'll  do 
that,  then." 

"  Shall  we  ask  anybody  else  ? '  I  considered  for 
a  moment  and  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  we'd  better.  I  b'lieve  there  ain't 
any  of  the  rest  that  can  swim  well  enough." 

"  All  right.      Are  you  ready  ? ' 

He  nodded  and  we  quietly  dropped  below.  There 
was  not  a  soul  in  sight.  We  kicked  off  our  shoes 
and  jackets,  and  Fairbrown  unhooked  a  port.  He 
chose  one  on  the  leeward  side,  that  we  might  the 
sooner  get  clear  of  the  ship.  I  nodded  that  I  was 
ready,  and  he  unhesitatingly  swung  into  the  port. 
Looking  back  once,  he  gave  a  fling  and  shot  out. 
Now  it  was  my  turn.  I  put  my  hands  in  position, 
and  was  about  to  follow  him.  But  here  came  an 
interruption.  A  tremendous  voice  roared  out  be- 
hind me,  and  I  turned  and  saw  the  burly  sailor, 
Bilboes. 

Before  I  could  stir  he  made  a  leap  and  cut  me 
off  from  the  port.  Upon  that,  in  a  sudden  strange 
way,  a  terrible  fury  seized  me.  I  flew  at  him,  dashed 
my  half-clinched  hand  in  his  face,  and  shot  my 
stockinged  heel  into  his  stomach.  For  a  moment 
I  had  him  reeling,  with  his  arms  up  to  keep  me  off. 
But  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  He  roused  himself, 
dashed  at  me,  and  though  I  struggled  like  a  flend, 
he  swung  me  to  the  bulwark,  bent  me  back,  and 
finally  flung  me  with  a  hard  knock  to  the  deck. 
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"  Goin'  to  desart,  was  ye  ? '  he  growled  and 
panted.  "  I  guess  not.  Let's  see  what  Buckley 
has  to  say  about  it." 

He  rose  suddenly  and  whipped  out  his  knife. 

"  Git  up.  Now  mount  that  ladder,  and  don't  turn 
your  head.  If  ye  do  I'll  stick  ye." 

I  thought,  in  that  moment,  as  fast  as  the  wheel 
of  some  fast-driven  machine  can  whirl.  I  looked 
at  the  man  and  at  the  open  port,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  furnish  the  glimmer  of  a  hope.  I  started 
without  a  word  and  began  to  climb  the  ladder. 

Suddenly  Bilboes  broke  out  with  an  oath. 

"  Here !  who's  the  wearer  of  this  other  pair  of 
shoes  ?  Whose  be  they  ? ' 

I  looked,  kept  on  and  made  no  answer. 

"  So  you  had  a  mate,  and  he's  gone  ?  Oh,  yes, 
that's  what  this  pistol-shootin'  means.  Guess  he 
is  gone.  Start  along." 

As  he  spoke  two  or  three  pistol-shots  cracked  out 
on  deck. 

I  went  slowly  up  the  ladder,  not  yet  able  to  get 
my  thoughts  into  shape.  I  seemed  to  make  an 
effort,  but  they  continued  to  buzz  and  whirl.  About 
all  that  I  could  put  together  was  that  I  had  made 
a  great  and  my  last  blunder,  for  I  must  be  going  to 
my  death. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

A    SAVING    WORD    AND    SOME    NEW    HAPPENINGS. 

^CONSIDERING  the  whirl  my  mind  was  in,  it  is 
^— '  not  surprising  that  for  the  moment  I  forgot 
Fairbrown  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  stepped  out  on  deck 
I  thought  of  him.  There  he  was,  a  pretty  good  bit 
to  leeward,  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  seas,  but 
steadily  crawling  away,  and  now  heading  up  toward 
the  cruiser. 

"  Move  along  ! '  said  Bilboes,  gruffly,  which  re- 
minded me  that  I  had  about  come  to  a  halt.  I  had 
too  much  pride  to  seem  to  be  hanging  in  the  wind, 
and  promptly  started  on. 

Captain  Buckley  was  waiting  for  me  with  an 
ominous  look  in  his  face. 

"  Anything  to  say  for  yourself  ? '  he  began,  in  a 
low,  harsh  tone  as  I  halted. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have,"  I  managed  to  brace 
up  my  pride  and  answer.  "  I  tried  to  get  away." 

He  shot  a  savage  glance  at  me,  but  mingled,  I 
thought,  with  a  slight  surprise. 

"  We'll  see  if  you  didn't  make  a  little  mistake," 
he  answered.  "  Bilboes,  go  below  and  fetch  me  a 
pair  of  those  chain  shackles.  I  mean  the  ones  with- 
out the  bars." 

165 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  Bilboes  grinningly  answered.  He 
turned  and  ran  down  the  companion. 

I  set  my  lips,  but  the  fire  was  going  out  of  me. 
I  looked  away  to  hide  what  I  thought  must  be  the 
collapsed  look  that  was  coming  into  my  face. 

Bilboes  was  quickly  back  and  brought  a  pair 
of  light  shackles.  They  were  not  connected  by  a 
bar,  as  leg-fetters  then  commonly  were,  but  by  a  short 
chain. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Buckley,  with  a  wicked  lighting 
of  the  eyes,  "  that  you  must  be  an  able  swimmer. 
I  am  going  to  see  how  able,  and  give  you  a  chance 
for  your  life." 

I  had  looked  at  him  while  he  was  speaking,  and 
somehow  I  was  able  to  face  his  deadly  eyes,  and 
keep  my  weakening  knees  from  buckling. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  I  said,  steadily.  "  You're 
going  to  torture  me." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  only  want  to  see  how  well  you  can 
swim,"  he  answered,  sarcastically.  "  Fix  him  up, 
Bilboes." 

The  sailor  stepped  forward  and  dropped  at  my 
feet,  springing  open  the  ankle-irons  as  he  did  so. 

Then  there  flashed  upon  me  a  sudden  and  desper- 
ate idea.  I  might  kick  over  the  stooping  rascal  and 
make  a  dash  for  the  bulwark.  Nobody  stood  between, 
and  one  powerful  fling  would  take  me  over.  The 
strength  seemed  to  come  back  to  my  legs  and  the 
blood  pumped  with  new  power  in  my  veins.  Bilboes 
reached  out  one  of  the  anklets,  when  I  threw  my 
weight  upon  my  left  foot,  and  dashed  the  other 
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squarely  into  his  face.  He  had  no  time  to  recoil 
and  keeled  over  as  though  he  had  been  struck  with 
an  axe.  I  whirled,  dashed  out  an  arm,  for  I  wildly 
fancied  that  the  captain  was  rushing  forward,  and 
plunged  toward  the  rail.  As  it  happened,  the  ship 
at  that  moment  gave  an  opposite  roll,  and  I  was 
stopped  where  I  was  for  the  instant.  Then  I  got 
the  return  motion,  and  with  a  plunge  reached  the 
rail. 

But  this  was  the  end  of  the  good  luck.  I  heard 
a  crash,  something  in  my  head  seemed  to  give  a 
kind  of  jolt,  and  all  turned  dark. 

I  came  to  in  a  few  seconds,  and  found  myself 
lying  by  the  bulwark  with  the  shackles  on  my 
ankles.  Buckley  and  several  of  the  crew  were 
standing  over  me. 

"  He's  all  right,"  said  a  man  at  my  head,  as  I 
opened  my  eyes. 

"Them  that's  born  to  be  drowned  won't  be  shot, 
to  alter  the  old  saying  a  little,"  said  Buckley,  with 
a  laugh.  "You  can  go  overboard  now,  my  little 
man,  and  so  finish  the  job." 

My  head  still  felt  strange,  but  I  understood  per- 
fectly what  he  said,  and  slowly  got  up. 

A  few  drops  of  blood  trickled  down  my  cheek  and 
I  put  my  hand  up  and  traced  out  a  furrow  along  the 
top  of  my  head.  A  pistol  ball  had  rubbed  by,  for 
the  moment  stunning  me. 

I  did  not  speak,  for  I  felt  a  sort  of  numbness  of 
despair,  yet  I  had  the  coolness,  if  it  was  that,  to 
fling  a  final  look  around.  Bilboes  was  still  sprawled 
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out  where  I  had  laid  him,  but  was  apparently  coming 
to,  and  Peach  and  Dibney  stood  just  beyond,  with 
three  or  four  of  the  crew  close  by.  Among  them 
were  two  or  three  of  the  Charlotte  Turner  s  men. 
All  hands  appeared  to  be  intensely  interested,  and 
every  eye  was  turned  on  me.  Getting  a  range 
a  little  beyond  the  surroundings  I  saw  the  large  but 
slowly  lowering  sails  of  the  cruiser.  The  little  spot 
of  Fairbrown's  head  was  no  longer  in  sight. 

"  Help  him  over,"  said  Buckley,  as  I  tottered  a 
little  in  steadying  myself. 

Three  of  the  men  caught  hold  of  me  and  lifted 
me  upon  the  rail.  My  heart  beat  painfully  small  and 
weak,  but  I  did  not  utter  a  word.  As  I  was  pushed 
up  straight  on  the  rail  and  turned  to  face  the  redden- 
ing sky,  I  shut  my  eyes  and  tried  to  pray. 

"  'Vast  a  bit ! '  The  voice  came  from  back  on 
the  deck  and  roused  me  like  a  blow.  The  speaker 
was  Peach.  "  I  want  to  say  a  word." 

I  could  guess  that  Buckley  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise and  impatience.  "  Well,  what  is  it  ? '  was  the 
final  answer. 

"I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of 
the  ship,"  said  Peach,  "but  I  hate  to  see  this  thing 
go  on.  The  boy  ain't  been  a  traitor,  but  has  only 
tried  to  cut  stick.  I  know  that's  bad,  but  I  think 
you'd  ought  to  consider  his  age  and  the  circumstances. 
I  wish  you'd  let  him  off." 

I  was  still  squared  about,  and  could  not  see  the 
deck,  but  after  a  short  interval,  which  was  doubtless 
punctured  with  surprise,  I  heard  Buckley  answer : 
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"  I  think  he  deserves  death.  He's  broken  the 
rules.  Still,  -  -what  do  the  rest  of  you  think  ? ' 

My  heart  was  thumping  heavily,  now.  These  ups 
and  downs  of  hope  were  beyond  expression  trying. 
Luckily  the  suspense  was  short. 

"I  guess  I'd  let  him  off."  This  in  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Dibney. 

"  I'd  let  'im  hoff.  I've  no  doubt  'e's  been  punished 
henough."  This,  with  a  pleasing  heartiness,  from 
Mr.  Cobb. 

But  Buckley  still  hesitated.  I  suppose  he  looked 
toward  the  men,  for  in  a  moment  one  rough  voice 
said,  "  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cobb." 

"  So  do  I  ! "  broke  out  three  or  four  others. 

"Take  him  down,"  said  Buckley,  gruffly. 

I  was  lifted  off  the  rail  and  turned  around. 

"  Unlock  the  irons  and  let  him  go,"  went  on  the 
captain. 

One  of  the  men  stooped  and  unlocked  the  shackles. 
I  could  hardly  tell  how  I  felt,  the  reaction  was  so 
great,  but  I  started  toward  Mr.  Peach.  I  began  to 
speak  as  I  went,  but  I  got  as  far  as,  "  I  shall 
never  forget  this  good  turn,  sir,  and  -  '  when  every- 
thing once  more  turned  black  and  I  dropped. 

It  was  dark  when  at  last  I  came  to,  and  I  was 
in  my  hammock  in  the  forecastle.  One  of  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  Charlotte  Turner' s  crew  and  Pinute 
were  standing  over  me.  My  forehead  was  wet,  and 
by  the  taste  in  my  mouth  they  had  been  giving  me 
liquor. 

"  Ah,    you    come    toos,"    exclaimed    Pinute,    joy- 
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fully,    as    I    opened    my  eyes.     "  Hold  ze  lanterne, 
Pede." 

The  German  took  a  lantern  from  the  neighbouring 
hook  and  held  it  down. 

"  Tak  liddle  of  ze  brandee  more,"  urged  Pinute ; 
and  I  swallowed  a  small  portion  from  the  little 
dipper  that  he  held  down. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  all  right,"  I  said,  "  but  I  want  to 
find  out  something.  Have  we  run  away  from  the 
cruiser  ? ' 

"Yaw,"  said  the  German.  "  Ve  dropped  her  in 
der  peginning  of  der  darkness.  Dat  vas  dree  hours 
ago." 

"  I've  been  blotted  out  a  good  while,  then,"  I  said, 
in  surprise,  "  but  I  haven't  found  out  yet  the  main 
thing  I  wanted  to  know.  What  became  of  Hiram  ? 
After  it  was  about  long  enough  for  the  cruiser  to 
pick  him  up,  did  you  hear  two  musket-shots  ? ' 

"Yaw,"  said  the  German  at  once.  "Dat  vos  id. 
Two  shots.  I  vos  speaging  to  you  aboudt  it, 
Pinnuts." 

"  Par  Dios  !  Yez.  Now  I  sees  it  vas  a  signal," 
cried  Pinute,  with  a  pleased  grin. 

"I'm  mighty  glad  he  fetched  it,"  I  said,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "  I  was  afraid  he  might  have  come 
out  even  worse  than  I  did." 

We  knocked  off  talking  for  awhile,  -  -we  had  been 
speaking  too  low  for  the  men  in  the  other  hammocks 
to  hear,  -  -  and  the  German  put  the  lantern  back  on 
its  hook.  By  this  time  I  found  that  my  wound  had 
been  attended  to,  for  the  hair  had  been  cut  away 
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and  a  plaster  put  on,  and  I  believed  that  I  ought 
to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  with  things,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  consideration. 

I  got  through  the  night  comfortably,  and  the  next 
morning  found  myself  well  enough  to  report  for 
duty.  My  wound  would  be  some  time  in  healing, 
but  did  not  seriously  trouble  me,  and  I  thought  it 
best  to  make  as  little  of  it  as  I  could  and  seem 
anxious  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things.  In  this 
last  I  did  not  immediately  succeed,  at  least  with 
respect  to  Buckley,  for  he  remained  for  some  time 
short  and  surly.  The  men,  however,  except  Bilboes, 
treated  me  well,  and  even  with  a  certain  degree  of 
respect.  Bilboes  scowled  when  he  met  me,  and 
muttered  something  about  squaring  accounts,  but 
did  not  offer  to  molest  me.  For  my  part,  I  was 
not  particularly  afraid  of  him.  I  thought  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  abuse  me,  but  if  he 
undertook  it,  and  nobody  interfered,  I  meant  to 
defend  myself  in  a  way  that  would  make  him  beware 
how  he  attempted  it  again. 

Buckley  kept  the  brig  on  the  southwest  course, 
finally  getting  a  change  of  wind,  and  working  more 
directly  south,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  we 
had  sunk  the  Cape  Verdes,  and  were  approaching 
the  latitude  of  the  Gold  Coast.  All  the  while  we 
got  no  near  view  of  ships.  We  raised  specks  of 
white  a  few  times,  but  they  dropped  out  of  sight 
again  before  we  could  get  near  enough  to  make 
anything  out  of  them.  On  two  occasions  we  raised 
them  a  bit  more,  but  as  night  was  coming  on  we 
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lost  them  in  the  darkness.  By  this  time  I  had 
improved  my  position  on  board  a  little.  Buckley 
was  a  trifle  more  gracious,  and  Bilboes  had  seem- 
ingly forgotten  his  grudge. 

One  morning  I  went  on  deck  with  the  watch  and 
found  that  a  sail  had  just  been  made  out.  It  was 
in  the  southeast,  dead  to  windward,  nearly  ranging 
over  the  lee  bow.  We  were  close-hauled  at  the 
time,  and  under  all  plain  sail.  The  wind  was  the 
ordinary  trade,  and  not  particularly  strong. 

Buckley  at  once  tacked  ship,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  stranger  was  clear  in  the  telescopes. 
We  were  told  that  she  was  probably  what  we  were 
looking  for,  an  Indiaman.  Buckley  and  Peach  both 
called  her  English. 

The  usual  preparations  were  made,  but  as  we  had 
been  manoeuvring  in  the  plain  sight  of  the  stranger, 
Buckley  did  not  try  the  distress  trick,  but  kept  all 
the  canvas  on  the  yards,  and  held  on  as  he  was. 
He  lost  no  time,  however,  in  sending  a  part  of  the 
men  below,  and  included  all  the  crew  of  the  Charlotte 
Turner.  I  was  told  off  with  the  number,  much  to 
my  relief,  for  of  course  I  was  glad  to  stay  as  long- 
as  I  could  out  of  the  wretched  business. 

The  gang  of  us  squat  about  in  the  forecastle,  cut- 
lass and  pistol  in  hand.  A  savage,  eager  look  was  on 
most  of  the  faces,  though  my  comrades  and  I  had 
hard  work  to  hide  our  real  feelings. 

We  did  not  have  to  wait  very  long.  As  the  two 
ships  were  approaching  each  other  they  were  soon 
close,  and  then  we  heard  a  voice  on  our  deck  begin 
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to  hail.  All  the  ports  were  closed,  and  nothing  but 
what  came  down  the  open  hatch  enlightened  us,  but 
we  could  guess  that  Buckley  was  trying  to  prolong 
the  talk  till  we  could  close  in  with  the  ship.  It  was 
necessary  to  adopt  some  such  plan,  in  fact,  for  we 
could  no  longer  make  the  important  beginning  of 
a  discharge  of  cannon.  Yet  this  very  absence  of 
guns,  as  perhaps  it  is  needless  to  remark,  was 
of  some  use,  as  it  had  the  effect  of  disguising  our 
real  character. 

Buckley  continued  to  shout,  but  we  could  not  hear 
anything  in  answer,  and  all  the  time  the  motion  of 
the  brig  showed  that  she  was  holding  her  course.  I 
thought  that  by  this  time  she  must  have  crossed  the 
ship's  bows,  and  this  guess  was  confirmed  when  all 
at  once  the  character  of  the  bawling  changed  and 
took  on  the  sound  of  orders,  and  with  that  her  head 
began  to  saw  into  the  wind. 

"  Ready,  boys,"  said  Bilboes,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  party.  "We're  'bout  layin'  "longside." 

The  sweep  around  was  short,  and  it  was  but  a  few 
moments,  indeed,  before  a  man  put  his  head  down 
the  hatch  and  roared  : 

"All  on  deck!" 

I  managed  to  be  the  last,  for  nobody  seemed  to 
pay  any  attention  to  me,  and  I  think  that  I  could 
have  skulked  and  finally  hidden  myself,  had  I  tried. 
Still,  of  course  I  do  not  know  what  the  final  outcome 
would  have  been.  As  it  was  I  would  not  run  any 
needless  risk,  and  as  the  last  of  the  pirates  popped 
out  of  the  hatch  I  hurried  after. 
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The  Indiaman  lay  a  little  under  our  lee,  still  hold- 
ing her  course,  but  with  a  few  of  her  lighter  sails 
taken  in.  She  was  a  big  ship,  -  -  bigger  than  the 
Jupiter,  -  -  handsome,  elaborately  painted  and  orna- 
mented, but  a  little  clumsy  in  build,  and  was  clearly 
English.  Moreover,  the  British  jack  flew  at  her 
peak.  I  caught  so  much  at  a  general  glance,  so  to 
speak,  for  at  once  I  began  sweeping  her  decks  anx- 
iously for  her  people.  At  the  quarter-rail  stood  a 
little  group  of  men  in  blue  uniform,  one  of  whom, 
a  tall,  large  young  fellow,  was  evidently  the  captain, 
and  as  many  as  thirty  sailors  were  ranged  along  the 
forward  bulwarks.  I  could  not  see  a  sign  of  a  pas- 
senger, which  gave  me  immediate  relief,  though  of 
course  a  whole  cabin-full  might  be  cooped  up 
below. 

I  remembered  what  Buckley  had  said  about  the 
fate  of  the  next  crew  that  fell  into  his  hands,  and  in 
spite  of  myself  I  grew  a  little  faint.  I  stepped  back 
and  sat  down  on  the  coaming  of  the  hatch,  and  pre- 
pared to  watch  the  rest  of  the  tragedy.  I  could  still 
see  the  whole  range  of  the  ship,  for  our  rail  was  low 
and  her  great  bulk  rose  like  the  side  of  a  house. 

"Larboard  helm,  a  bit  !  "  sang  out  Buckley.  He 
was  now  about  to  close  in  on  his  prey. 

I  feared  that  he  might  notice  me,  now,  and  take 
exception  to  my  attitude,  and  with  as  cool  a  look  as 
I  could  muster  I  drew  my  cutlass  and  stood  up. 

"  Show  'em  the  flag  ! '    roared  Buckley. 

The  black,  sinister  banner  was  sent  to  the  peak 
and  slowly  unfolded. 
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"'Board  the  ship!'  he  then  hailed.  "You  see 
what  we  are  ;  strike  your  flag  and  shorten  sail  !  ' 

The  English  captain  looked  up  at  his  colours  and 
seemed  to  exchange  a  word  with  his  officers,  but  at 
the  end  he  merely  stared  at  us  as  before. 

"  Now  what  are  the  fools  thinking  of  ?  '  stormed 
Buckley.  "  Do  they  suppose  that  such  airs  are 
going  down  with  me  ?  But  they'll  soon  learn." 

The  brig  slipped  a  little  nearer. 

"  She's  a  high  side,  sir,"  said  Peach,  "  and  we  shall 
need  all  the  ladders.  Shall  I  set  up  mine  at  the 
fore-chains,  or  thereby  ?  ' 

"  Yes,"  answered  Buckley.  They  were  coming 
along  forward  as  they  talked.  "  Ready  there  with 
the  grappliri's,"  he  called  to  the  men  who  had  the 
irons  in  charge. 

We  were  now  so  near  that  I  could  make  out  the 
hale,  sturdy-looking  face  of  the  English  captain.  I 
could  not  see  that  he  winced,  and  he  did  not  make 
a  motion  to  change  his  position.  He  was  so  stead- 
fast and  so  calm,  in  fact,  that  I  grew  a  little  bewil- 
dered, and  found  my  attention  drawn  from  him  to  the 
mere  physical  matters  of  his  ship.  For  instance, 
I  recall  that  at  that  moment  I  noticed  the  cleanness 
and  newness  of  the  spanker,  the  greenhouse  sugges- 
tion of  transom  glass  of  the  deck  structure,  and  down 
below,  on  the  quarter,  the  ship's  scrolled  name,  the 
Princess. 

But  it  was  only  for  that  passing  moment.  Like 
a  flash  I  was  looking  at  the  captain  again,  for  now 
he  had  roused  from  his  apathy  or  despair,  or  what- 
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ever  it  might  be,  and  was  speaking.  With  his  hands 
on  the  rail  he  looked  sternly  in  the  direction  of 
Buckley,  and  in  heavy,  powerful  tones  distinctly 
said  : 

"I'm  going  to  give  you  a  bit  of  what  you  deserve. 
Only  for  the  women  and  children  aboard  I'd  let  you 
grapple  us  and  try  to  take  you.  If  any  of  you  do 
get  away  with  whole  skins,  carry  this  lesson  with  you  : 
send  your  spare  men  below  when  you're  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  crack  new  telescope,  with  a  watchful 
skipper  behind  it.  Up  and  give  it  to  them,  my  lads  ! ' 

It  was  dramatic  enough,  at  least,  for  at  the  word 
"  up  "  not  fewer  than  fifty  British  soldiers  broke  from 
the  hatches  and  elsewhere,  and  in  a  twinkling  were 
ranged  along  the  bulwarks.  An  officer  with  a  drawn 
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sword  led  them  and  pulled  up  just  back  of  the  middle 
of  the  line. 

I  had  no  time  to  look  at  Buckley  or  to  guess  what 
he  would  do.  The  gleaming  line  of  musket-barrels 
fell  to  the  horizontal,  and  as  I  flung  myself  on  my 
face  the  air  was  full  of  the  heavy  discharge. 

"  Spare  muskets  !  Ready  once  more  !  Aim  ! 
Fire  !  '  thundered  a  now  terribly  near  voice. 

The  two  ships  were  almost  together,  and  the  spare 
guns  must  have  been  fired  from  all  but  directly  over- 
head. 

I  heard  shrieks  and  fierce  oaths,  and  then,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  brig  was  making  a  slight  motion 
to  sheer  off. 

"  Starboard  a  hair  more  !  '  broke  out  Buckley's 
voice.  «  That'll  do  !  Steady  !  " 
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I  concluded  that  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
might  be  over  and  climbed  to  my  knees. 

The  man  at  the  helm  was  keeping  off,  and  a 
number  of  fathoms  already  separated  the  two  vessels. 
The  soldiers  on  the  ship  seemed  to  be  loading  their 
guns,  but  at  their  ordinary  mechanical  rate,  and  the 
ship  herself  was  keeping  her  old  course. 

It  looked  as  though  we  were  done  with  the 
enemy,  unless  it  might  be  for  a  long-range  volley 
from  the  muskets,  and  having  settled  upon  this  I 
glanced  around  me  at  the  deck.  I  was  prepared  to 
find  havoc  and  a  painful  sight,  but  not  the  terrible 
reality.  Eight  men  lay  in  their  tracks  dead,  and 
six  more  were  ghastly  with  terrible  wounds.  Besides 
these,  four  or  five  groaning  fellows  were  cradling 
arms  or  legs  in  bloody  fingers,  and  I  could  not  doubt 
that  at  least  a  few  others  had  received  slight  wounds. 
Among  the  dead  were  four  of  the  Charlotte  Turner  s 
crew,  and  the  first  of  the  row,  as  they  lay  with  a 
strange  sort  of  precision  along  the  deck,  was  poor 
Pinute.  His  face  was  toward  me,  and  a  widening 
red  patch  just  above  his  ear  showed  where  the  fatal 
shot  had  entered. 

I  was  becoming  inured  to  terrible  sights,  but 
this  was  such  a  downright  piece  of  slaughter  that 
it  shook  me  for  a  moment,  and  I  turned  away  my 
head.  I  was  immediately  steadied,  or  rather  shocked, 
to  a  different  state  of  mind  by  the  sudden  thought 
that  I  was  still  in  danger,  and  at  that  I  started  to 
my  feet. 

Buckley  was  already  doing  his  best  to  meet  the 
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peril,  and  was  shouting  loudly  to  the  dazed  crew  to 
stand  by  the  braces.  The  yards  were  still  square, 
and  in  consequence  the  brig  was  making  slow  work 
of  edging  into  the  wind. 

There  were  plenty  of  men  to  carry  out  the  orders, 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  bolt  for  the  fore- 
castle. The  hatch  had  not  been  put  back,  and  I 
went  through  like  a  jack-in-the-box.  There  was  no 
one  below,  and  with  a  comfortable  sense  of  safety 
I  walked  over  to  my  hammock  and  sat  down. 

It  seemed  as  though  it  had  now  been  long  enough 
for  the  soldiers  to  reload,  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
case,  for  I  was  hardly  in  the  hammock  before  there 
was  a  heavy  crash  of  their  volleyed  fire.  I  listened 
anxiously,  but  beyond  a  hard  rap  on  the  neighbour- 
ing deck,  as  though  a  bullet  had  hit  there,  I  could 
make  out  no  result.  I  waited  two  or  three  minutes 
longer,  thinking  that  I  would  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  then  slipped  back  up  the  ladder.  The  Princess 
was  a  considerable  distance  off,  all  her  rails  now 
crowded  with  people,  but  with  no  further  show  of 
hostile  intentions,  and  with  her  bluff  bows  still 
pointed  on  her  original  course.  I  saw  the  figures 
and  bright  garments  of  women  among  the  company, 
and  a  small  number  of  men  besides  the  sailors  were 
grouped  forward.  I  now  began  to  question  whether 
it  was  not  a  piece  of  overcaution  on  the  part  of  the 
English  captain  that  he  had  not  kept  dark  a  little 
longer  and  let  us  board.  Counting  men  passengers 
and  crew,  some  of  whom  were  armed,  or  could  have 
been  furnished  with  more  or  less  efficient  weapons,  he 
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must  have  had  a  total  force  of  eighty  or  ninety 
people,  and  we  numbered  but  about  forty.  The 
soldiers  alone  counted  something  like  fifty,  and  they 
had  the  advantage  of  their  discipline  and  their  bay- 
onets. Still,  I  took  into  consideration  what  he  had 
said  about  his  duty  to  the  women  passengers,  and 
then  I  remembered  that  he  was  not  sure  how  many 
of  a  crew  we  might  still  have  hidden  below.  On  the 
whole,  I  did  not  blame  him,  or  think  him  over- 
cautious. As  for  ourselves,  we  had  made  a  lucky 
escape,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  Buckley  and  the 
others  would  think  so,  though  it  might  not  be  till 
their  first  fury  and  disappointment  were  over. 

With  the  yards  now  braced  around  we  rapidly 
parted  with  the  victorious  Indiaman,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  was  a  mere  white  pillar  on  the 
northern  seaboard. 

It  did  not  take  the  pirates  till  this  time  to  come 
to  themselves,  and  while  the  ship  was  still  a  plain 
figure  they  shook  their  fists  at  her,  and  howled  and 
swore  till  their  voices  cracked.  Buckley  and  Peach, 
however,  said  nothing,  and  Dibney  only  smiled  in 
a  grim  fashion,  but  the  furious  Cobb  ripped  out 
almost  as  many  oaths  as  the  others.  As  it  happened, 
he  was  the  only  one  of  the  officers  hurt,  a  musket- 
ball  having  slightly  scraped  his  leg.  When  this 
burst  of  fury  was  over  Buckley  ordered  the  dead 
thrown  overboard  and  the  decks  washed  down,  and 
such  of  the  men  as  were  not  hurt,  and  had  any  sur- 
gical knowledge,  were  told  off  to  attend  the  wounded. 

There  were  painful  sights  now  in  the  forecastle, 
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for  here  the  injured  men  were  carried,  and  some 
rough  surgery  had  to  be  performed  in  a  few  cases. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  this.  I  did  something  to  help, 
but  kept  on  deck  what  I  could.  In  spite  of  all  that 
I  was  able  to  do  I  was  several  times  ready  to  faint. 
That  afternoon  two  more  of  the  pirates  died,  and 
three  or  four  others  were  seen  to  be  in  a  desperate 
condition.  At  supper-time  Buckley  and  Peach  dis- 
cussed the  situation,  and  both  were  of  the  opinion 
that  their  plans  would  have  to  be  altered.  "  In  fact," 
Buckley  said,  "  I  don't  see  anything  but  to  head  for 
Bombay.  Then,"  he  went  on,  "  the  present  cargo 
could  be  sold,  and  new  men  and  some  guns  secured." 
I  was  surprised  that  they  counted  on  carrying 
through  such  a  plan  at  Bombay,  but  Buckley 
made  no  difficulty  of  it,  and  seemed  to  have  the 
details  already  as  good  as  worked  out.  Peach  also 
appeared  to  have  a  sufficiently  good  idea  of  the 
scheme  to  approve  it.  It  seemed  that  at  Bombay 
lived  a  kind  of  old  "  fence  "  by  the  name  of  Perbucio, 
an  Italian,  and  it  was  understood  that  for  a  high 
commission  he  would  undertake  such  a  scheme,  and, 
to  judge  by  his  past  record,  was  almost  certain  to 
carry  it  through.  As  to  the  cargo,  he  would  not 
dispose  of  that  openly,  or  at  once,  but  by  littles  and 
in  a  roundabout  way.  The  men  he  would  not  deal 
directly  with,  but  would  put  Buckley  in  communica- 
tion with  them,  and  would  furnish  the  guns  in  a  way 
equally  roundabout.  They  would  not  be  placed 
directly  upon  the  brig,  but  would  be  put  into  the 
holds  of  smaller  vessels  and  taken  to  agreed-upon 
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places,  where  Buckley  would  find  and  transship 
them. 

When  supper  was  over  Buckley  and  Peach  went 
on  deck,  and  I  learned  immediately  afterwards  that 
the  former  called  up  the  crew  and  explained  his 
scheme  to  them.  It  was  well-received,  as  it  appeared, 
and  he  then  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement, 
ending  by  directing  Bilboes  to  serve  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  grog. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  deck,  and  was  told  what 
had  passed,  we  six  that  were  left  of  the  Charlotte 
Turner  s  crew  slipped  aside  and  briefly  went  over 
the  situation.  We  agreed  that  it  seemed  to  give  us 
some  hope,  and  believed  that  we  might,  by  keeping 
a  sharp  watch  and  acting  together,  eventually  make 
a  successful  break  for  liberty.  Once  in  port,  espe- 
cially in  a  place  like  Bombay,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
some  shrewd  and  well-laid  plan  ought  to  succeed. 

I  passed  that  night  on  deck,  as  the  dismal  sights 
and  sounds  below  were  too  much  for  me,  and  in  spite 
of  new  anxieties  and  the  hard  planks,  managed  to 
get  a  satisfying  amount  of  sleep. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

BILBOES    MAKES    TROUBLE. 

THAT  night  two  more  of  the  pirates  died,  and  we 
buried  them  at  daybreak.  The  other  wounded 
ones  seemed  to  be  doing  fairly  well,  and  it  looked  as 
though  they  would  finally  pull  through.  All  hands 
in  the  forecastle  seemed  morose  or  depressed,  and 
I  suppose  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Buckley  shortly 
afterward  ordered  Bilboes  to  serve  a  stiff  allowance 
of  grog.  The  men  received  it  almost  in  silence,  but 

o       o 

in  a  little  time  its  effects  began  to  appear,  and  almost 
half  of  the  sound  hands  grew  talkative  and  good- 
natured.  Several  of  the  others  -  -  those  who  were 
not  in  the  deck-watch  -  -  curled  down  and  went  to 
sleep,  but  a  few  of  the  hard-headed  ones,  including 
Bilboes  and  the  black-haired  Hannigan,  began  to 
show  signs  of  surliness  and  a  desire  to  quarrel.  I 
saw  at  once  what  it  stood  me  in  hand  to  do,  and  took 
pains  to  keep  out  of  these  fighters'  way. 

Things    went    along    without    serious    results    till 

dinner-time,  and  soon  afterward  the  greater  number 

of  the  sound  men  came  up  and  lounged  about  the 

deck.     I  strolled  along  to  the  lee  side  of  the  caboose, 

-we  were  now  sailing  free,  with  a  mild  breeze  blow- 

184 
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ing,  -  -  and  there  found  my  Dutch  friend,  Pete,  and 
pulled  up  for  a  little  chat. 

We  had  exchanged  a  few  words,  speaking  on  gen- 
eral matters,  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  Bilboes  com- 
ing toward  us.  I  thought  that  the  best  way  was  not 
to  seem  afraid  of  him,  and  in  fact  he  might  conclude, 
when  he  got  to  us,  to  pass  along,  and  with  this  idea 
I  answered  something  that  Pete  had  just  said,  and 
did  not  again  look  up  the  deck. 

But  my  plan  was  not  to  work.  The  fellow  made 
straight  for  us,  and  came  to  an  unsteady  stop  directly 
in  front  of  us.  His  face  was  deeply  flushed  and  his 
red-brown  eyes  had  a  fiery,  challenging  stare.  His 
hat  was  tipped  to  the  back  of  his  shock  of  red  hair 
and  his  hands  were  thrust  into  his  trousers  pockets. 
The  whole  air  of  the  man  showed  his  mood,  and 
probably  his  errand. 

We  could  not  very  well  ignore  him  longer,  and  to 
pretend  to  do  so  would  doubtless  inflame  his  already 
bad  temper,  and  so  we  broke  off  what  we  were  saying 
and  looked  questioningly  up  at  him. 

"  Well,  you  lubbers,  ain't  the  company  of  the  rest 
of  the  crew  good  enough  for  you  ? '  he  sourly  broke 
out. 

"Why,  yes,  Bilboes,  it  isn't  that,"  I  deprecatingly 
answered,  "but  you  see  neither  of  us  cares  much 
about  grog,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  men  - 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  he  interrupted.  "You  needn't 
palaver  that  way  to  me !  You're  a  pair  of  lob- 
scourin'  sneaks  !  You  lubberly  Dutchman,  are  you 
good  for  anything  but  to  guzzle  grub  ?  You've 
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always  hung  back  when  there's  been  any  fightin'. 
Have  you  got  anything  in  your  inside  with  more 
blood  in  it  than  a  gizzard  ? ' 

"  I  don't  bretend  to  be  a  fidin'  man,"  said  Pete, 
with  an  apologetic  gesture.  "  I  vas  yust  a  common 
sailor." 

"  Common  coward,  you  mean  ! '  snapped  Bilboes. 
"  Get  up,  and  if  you  can't  fight  see  if  you  can  dance. 
Look  alive ! ' 

We  were  both  sitting  with  our  backs  against  the 
caboose,  and  at  this  Pete  slowly  rose.  He  was  a 
little  pale,  and  looked  around  as  though  for  some 
means  of  escape. 

"  Now  dance ! '  ordered  Bilboes,  stepping  back  a 
couple  of  paces  and  folding  his  arms.  "  Step  it  out 
spry  and  lively." 

Pete  caught  a  breath  and  looked  perplexedly  up 
and  down  the  deck. 

"  Let  her  go  !  "  shouted  Bilboes. 

"  See  here,  Bilboes,  I  doan  know  very  veil  how  to 
dance.  Let  me  off,  von't  you,  and  if  you  vish  I  vill 
sing  for  you  ? ' 

Pete  said  this  with  a  humble  and  entreating  look. 

"  Sing  !  "  exclaimed  Bilboes,  contemptuously.  "  Not 
unless  it  was  for  my  sins.  I've  heard  your  gruntin' 
'fore  now.  Dance,  and  have  no  more  backin'  and 
fillin'  about  it !  " 

By  this  time  several  of  the  crew  had  heard  Bilboes's 
raised  voice  and  seen  the  gestures  of  the  two  men, 
and  began  to  gather  around.  Some  seemed  too  full 
of  liquor  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  going  on,  but 
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a  few  were  alert  and  lively,  and  began  to  brighten  at 
the  prospect  of  a  row. 

Since  Pete  had  begun  to  talk  the  colour  had  come 
back  to  his  face  and  his  eyes  had  taken  on  a  steadier 
look. 

"  I'll  tell  you  vat  it  is,  Bilboes,"  he  now  surprised 
me  by  answering,  "  I  vas  no  good  at  dancin'  and 
I  doan  vant  to  mage  a  monkey  of  myself.  You  vill 
have  to  try  some  oder  feller." 

"  So,  that's  the  word,  is  it  ? '  laughed  Bilboes  ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  brought  about  what 
he  wanted.  "  You've  hoisted  your  pennant  for  a 
fighter,  have  ye  ?  One  of  us  has  got  to  have  his 
way.  Come  out  here  into  the  deck,  and  we'll  see 
which  one." 

I  rose  at  this,  and  stepped  to  Pete's  side.  "  Don't 
fight  him,"  I  said.  "  If  you  beat  him  it  won't  do  you 
any  good,  and  you'll  have  a  tough  job." 

I  meant  by  this  that  Bilboes  would  not  put  up 
with  a  whipping,  if  he  got  it,  but  would  try  some 
treacherous  and  murderous  trick,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  must  overmatch  the  rather  slow  and 
unscienced  Dutchman.  Bilboes,  besides  being  quick 
and  active,  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
boxers  among  the  crew. 

But  Pete  only  shook  his  head,  in  answer  to  my 
entreaties,  and  repeated,  deliberately,  "  I  vill  not 
mage  a  monkey  of  myself." 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  called  out  Bilboes. 

He  had  moved  into  the  open  part  of  the  deck  and 
pulled  off  his  shirt. 
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"I  don't  vant  to  fide  you,"  said  Pete,  in  a  steady, 
determined  tone,  "  but  I  vill  not  dance.  Must  I  fide 
him,  if  I  von't  dance,  men  ? ' 

"  Ay  ! '  "  Yes,  of  course!'  "  Fight  for  certain!' 
yelled  the  sailors. 

Half  of  them  did  not  understand  what  the  trouble 
was  about,  but  they  would  not  see  a  fight  fall  through 
for  lack  of  a  few  words. 

"Very   veil;  then   fide    it    is,"    said   Pete, .  coolly. 

He  threw  off  his  shirt,  tightened  his  belt  and 
briskly  stepped  out  to  where  his  opponent  stood. 

I  was  full  of  anxiety  for  Pete,  which  was  not 
lessened  as  I  saw  the  powerful  shoulders,  deep 
chest  and  big,  sinewy  arms  of  his  opponent.  Bil- 
boes could  not  have  scaled  over  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  but  that  weight  was  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible all  bone,  sinew  and  muscle.  His  legs  were 
rather  short,  and  this  accounted  for  so  much  of  a 
trunk  in  such  a  limited  height,  for  he  was  not  over 
five  feet  six. 

Pete,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  better  than  six  feet 
in  his  socks,  and  must  have  weighed  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds.  He  carried  too  much  of 
this  weight  in  the  region  of  his  belt,  but  yet  he  was 
not  noticeably  portly,  and  a  good  many  pounds  went 
to  a  broad,  strong  back,  and  muscular,  though  rather 
fleshy  arms.  In  general  appearance,  besides  the 
difference  in  size,  he  was  a  sharp  contrast  to  Bil- 
boes, for  the  latter,  though  auburn-haired,  was  dark- 
skinned,  -  -this  largely,  to  be  sure,  from  years  of 
sea-tan,-  -and  was  as  hairy  as  an  ape,  while  Pete, 
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below  the  neck,  was  almost  as  white-skinned  as  a 
child,  and  his  chest  and  arms  were  nearly  hairless. 

Bilboes  scowled  and  stooped  a  little,  as  though  for 
a  dash,  and  Pete  set  his  lips  and  half  lifted  both  his 
big  arms.  They  came  together,  then,  almost  before 
I  could  catch  the  movement.  Bilboes  made  a  swift 
stoop  and  drove  a  low,  hard  punch  at  Pete's  stomach. 
To  my  relief,  nothing  serious  came  of  it,  for  Pete 
stood  his  ground  and  made  a  clumsy  but  apparently 
efficient  parry  with  his  left  arm,  and  the  next 
moment  Bilboes  had  sprung  back. 

"  Weight's  hard  to  overcome,"  said  a  pirate  near 
me,  shaking  his  head. 

"  I'm  guessing  Bilboes  will  wear  himself  out,"  said 
the  next  man. 

Perhaps  Bilboes  heard  these  remarks,  for  he  mut- 
tered something  in  his  throat,  and,  with  an  impatient 
scowl,  made  another  plunge  at  his  tall  foe. 

This  time  his  left  fist  brought  up,  for  I  distinctly 
heard  the  smack,  and  Pete  was  clearly  slow  in  his 
windmill  return. 

"That's  well  done!"  said  some  one  who  had  just 
come  along  the  deck ;  and  I  turned  and  saw  the 
captain. 

"  A  bit  of  a  set-to  kills  time  and  puts  a  little  life 
into  a  crew,"  he  added,  with  one  of  his  disagreeable 
smiles.  He  lighted  a  cigar  and  stepped  a  little 
nearer. 

Meanwhile  Bilboes  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  follow 
up  his  advantage,  and  again  dashed  in,  stopping  this 
time  for  several  rapid  punches,  the  precise  effect  of 
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which  I  could  not  judge.  As  he  finally  backed  away, 
however,  I  noticed  that  the  right  side  of  his  neck 
was  deeply  flushed.  I  stood  behind  Pete,  for  I  was 
anxious  to  do  a  second's  duty  by  him,  if  he  needed 
it,  and  I  could  not  exactly  see  how  he  was  returning 
the  blows. 

In  came  Bilboes  again,  and  this  time  there  was 
a  fierce  and  prolonged  rally.  Pete  had  edged  around 
a  little,  and  I  could  tell  better  how  he  was  fighting, 
and  in  a  moment  I  saw  that  he  was  taking  consid- 
erably more  than  he  gave.  He  was  too  slow  and 
awkward  for  the  active  pirate,  and  besides,  he  did 
not  know  how  to  use  his  strength. 

"He  will  lose ! '  I  said  to  myself,  with  a  sinking 
of  the  heart.  "  He  should  have  known  better  than 
to  try  it." 

But  Pete  himself  seemed  as  quietly  resolute  as  at 
first,  and  put  up  his  clumsy  guard  promptly,  as 
Bilboes  once  more  advanced. 

This  time  the  pirate  seemed  inclined  to  try  a  new 
plan,  and  as  he  came  close,  and  two  or  three  blows 
were  exchanged,  he  suddenly  ran  in  and  clinched. 

I  was  afraid  for  Pete  now,  if  I  had  never  been 
before,  for  Bilboes  had  secured  the  under  hold,  and 
with  his  quickness  and  strength  of  arms,  besides  his 
probable  skill  in  wrestling,  there  seemed  likely  to 
be  but  one  result.  A  fall  on  the  hard  deck,  with 
most  likely  a  crack  of  the  head  on  the  planks,  would 
be  every  way  likely  to  settle  the  whole  matter. 

But  here  I  was  given  a  decided  and  pleasant  sur- 
prise. Bilboes  tightened  his  hold  and  went  fairly 
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out  of  sight  under  Pete's  big  shoulders,  but  the 
Dutchman  merely  stooped  a  little  and  did  not  budge. 
Bilboes  did  not  try  to  trip,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  Pete  had  spread  his  feet  apart  and  was  bowing 
his  whole  weight  forward,  by  this  means  balking  any 
attempt  to  get  a  light  and  quick  use  of  one  leg. 
Bilboes  continued  to  strain,  and  Pete's  big  shape 
rocked  and  bent  in  response  to  it,  but  nothing  that 
I  had  looked  for  resulted. 

"  Fool  to  clinch,"  muttered  Buckley,  taking  his 
cigar  out  of  his  mouth  and  more  interestedly  eyeing 
the  struggling  figures.  "  Too  much  weight  against 
him.  He'd  wear  himself  out  even  if  he  got  the  falls." 

The  clinch  had  now  run  on  to  fully  a  minute,  and 
certainly  could  not  last  much  longer.  I  stepped 
around  for  another  view,  and  found  Pete  breathing 
hard,  and  his  face  red  and  sweaty,  but  his  strength 
seemingly  holding  out.  Bilboes,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  panting  but  little,  but  his  side-face,  as  it  showed 
against  his  opponent's  breast,  was  drawn  till  it 
looked  like  a  sick  man's,  and  his  eyes  were  half  shut. 

Then  came  the  end  ;  Bilboes  suddenly  made  a 
new  effort,  Pete  tightened  his  hug  and  buried  his 
chin  till  it  dug  into  the  other's  shoulder.  They 
stepped  sidewise  and  forward,  the  vessel  took  the 
leeward  roll,  and  at  that  same  moment  Pete  gave  a 
single  mighty  wrench  and  threw  his  weight  in  that 
direction.  Down  they  went,  and  Bilboes's  head  came 
hard  upon  the  planks. 

All  hands  shouted,  and  after  a  moment  two  pirates 
ran  in  and  pulled  Pete  off.  He  readily  stood  back, 
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and  then  the  men  attempted  to  raise  Bilboes.  He 
lay  like  a  log,  and  it  was  half  a  minute  before  he 
could  raise  his  head. 

"  Veil,"  said  Pete,  coolly,  "  vill  you  coom  again  ? ' 

The  pirate  looked  at  him  fixedly  and  fiercely,  and 
after  another  second  made  a  dogged  attempt  and 
climbed  to  his  feet.  But  all  his  fiery  energy  and  cat- 
tiness  were  gone,  and  he  moved  as  though  he  had 
added  twenty  years  to  his  age.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  his  countenance  had  grown  sallow  since  I  had 
watched  it  when  he  was  making  his  final  struggle. 

Pete  had  no  very  fine  sentiments  about  showing 
grace  to  his  almost  helpless  foe.  No  sooner  had 
Bilboes  taken  a  step  nearer  than  he  made  a  rush, 
received  a  weak  blow  in  the  face,  and  with  one 
swinging  thump  of  his  big  fist  knocked  the  pirate 
headlong  into  the  scuppers. 

"  That  settles  it ! '  said  Buckley,  holding  up  his 
hand;  "he's  done  for." 

Three  or  four  men  ran  to  the  prostrate  fighter 
and  lifted  him  to  his  legs,  but  he  made  no  sort  of 
sign.  He  was  stunned,  or  had  gone  off  in  a  deep 
faint. 

Several  of  the  pirates  shook  hands  with  Pete  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  victory,  and  Buckley  re- 
marked that  he  fought  pluckily,  but  didn't  know  how 
to  box,  and  with  that  he  rather  dissatisfiedly  walked 
away. 

Pete  quietly  put  on  his  shirt,  and  I  went  with  him 
to  the  scuttle-butt,  where  he  took  a  long  drink  and 
washed  the  blood  from  his  face  and  hands.  He  had 
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a  "  mouse '  over  one  eye  and  his  lip  was  cut,  but 
beyond  that  there  were  no  visible  marks. 

"  But  he  gif  me  some  bretty  goot  cracks  in  der 
rips,"  the  plucky  fellow  said,  smiling.  "  I  didn't  like 
dhose  at  all.  Now  let  me  tell  you  sometings.  You 
dink  I  von  bartly  from  luck,  and  dot  vas  so,  but  it 
vas  not  der  whole  story.  Bilboes  has  been  a  bad 
man.  He  raised  der  tuyvel  ven  he  vas  ashore,  for 
he  said  so,  and  since  yesterday  he  has  been  filling 
his  sack  mit  rum.  Von  of  the  men  told  me  dot  he 
vould  steal  two  drinks  for  every  von  he  brought  on 
deck.  Now  you  know  how  it  has  been  mit  me.  I 
have  lifed  a  decent  temperate  life.  Ven  ve  vas 
locked  in  clot  hug  dose  two  vays  of  lifin'  had  a  trial. 
He  vould  not  have  been  all  gone  and  der  snab  out  of 
him  if  he  had  behaved  himself.  Dot's  all.  Remem- 
ber it  for  a  lesson  vot  you  see  mit  your  own  eyes." 

I  promised  to  remember,  and  I  was  a  good  deal 
impressed  by  what  he  said.  In  fact,  I  will  say  here 
that  I  took  the  lesson  so  well  to  heart  that  I  have 
never,  from  that  time,  drunk  any  mentionable  quan- 
tity of  liquor.  I  have  kept  well  and  strong  without 
it,  and  I  have  steered  clear  of  the  results  that  some- 
times follow  the  use  of  it. 

The  ship  was  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  except 
that  some  of  the  crew  got  excited  in  talking  over  the 
fight,  and  raised  their  voices,  but  there  was  no  quar- 
relling. Bilboes  did  not  appear,  and  it  was  soon 
learned  that  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  hammock. 
It  seemed  that  he  had  been  keeping  up  his  strength 
mainly  on  liquor,  eating  but  little,  and  when  the 
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reaction  came  he  dropped  into  complete  collapse. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  also  suffering  from  the 
tremendous  squeezing  that  Pete  had  given  him,  and 
from  the  bump  on  the  head,  but  those  who  visited 
him  heard  nothing  on  that  subject. 

It  was  three  days  before  he  was  about  again,  and 
then  he  seemed  weak  and  sick.  There  was  little 
to  do,  for  the  wind  had  failed  us,  and  we  were  sway- 
ing up  and  down  in  a  glassy  calm,  but  the  really 
plucky  fellow  reported  for  duty.  Pete  and  I  said 
nothing  to  him,  and  he  did  not  look  at  us,  but  the 
rest  of  the  crew  treated  him  as  well  as  usual. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  caught  the  welcome  trade- 
wind  again,  and  stopped  our  raft-like  pitching  and 
began  to  cut  a  white  furrow  with  our  bow.  Every- 
body became  more  alert  and  cheerful,  and  Buckley 
looked  satisfied  as  he  glanced  from  the  sails  to  the 
spume  weltering  back  along  the  sides. 

That  evening  I  had  a  little  chat  with  one  or  two 
of  the  crew,  and  afterward  took  it  into  my  head  to 
get  a  bit  of  change  from  the  monotony,  and  went 
forward  and  crawled  out  upon  the  jibboom-end. 
Here  I  was  tossed  finely  up  and  down,  and  got  the 
full  effect  of  the  smother  below  and  of  the  ship 
seemingly  pressing  monster-like  after  me.  At  last  I 
got  a  little  tired  and  cramped  and  stood  up  and 
steadied  myself  by  the  forestay.  In  this  position  I 
could  get  a  wider  view,  and  I  turned  my  head  and 
ran  my  eyes  over  the  long  stretch  of  gleaming  and 
white-picked  sea.  I  passed  a  few  moments  at  this, 
but  the  earnest  little  breeze  still  held  on,  and  it  was 
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not  long  before  my  eyes  watered  and  I  concluded  that 
I  might  as  well  go  in. 

I  turned,  still  holding  on  by  the  stay,  and  faced 
the  ship,  and  then  I  made  the  most  abrupt  kind  of 
halt.  Creeping  out  along  the  spar,  evidently  taking 
pains  to  come  softly,  though  the  wind  and  seas 
drowned  all  but  the  loudest  noises,  was  Bilboes.  As 
he  raised  his  head,  noticing,  I  suppose,  my  abrupt 
halt,  I  got  a  plain  look  at  his  face,  and  what  I  saw 
almost  made  my  heart  stand  still.  It  was  not  his 
expression,  for  I  did  not  make  that  out  plainly,  but 
something  that  gave  his  mouth  and  jaws  a  strange 
and  peculiar  look,  and  yet  one  easily  explained  :  he 
carried  a  knife  in  his  teeth  ! 

I  could  not  doubt  his  errand,  and  I  guessed  what 
his  desperation  was  to  undertake  it,  though  probably 
he  counted  on  catching  me  unawares.  It  came  to 
me  instantly  that  he  must  be  half  crazed,  probably 
from  brooding  on  his  defeat,  and  from  the  condition 
of  his  brain  after  inflaming  it  with  so  much  liquor, 
and  he  had  doubtless  settled  upon  me  as  the  main 
cause  of  all  his  troubles.  Since  the  kick  I  had  given 
him  everything  had  gone  wrong,  and  the  fight  with 
Pete  was  only  another  incident  in  the  general  course 
of  his  downward  luck. 

I  say  that  I  supposed  he  reasoned  in  this  way,  - 
if  you  can  call  it  reasoning,  -  -  but  of  course  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  stopped  and  deliberately  arranged  my 
ideas  in  this  way  at  the  time.  It  was  all  a  mere 
matter  of  a  flash  of  thought,  such  as  comes  to  all  at 
tense  moments. 
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The  next  thing  was  to  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do. 
I  had  my  ordinary  sheath-knife,  and  might  be  able, 
posted  as  I  was,  to  stand  the  pirate  off,  at  least  till 
help  came.  The  only  other  way  seemed  to  be  to 
climb  the  forestay.  I  was  not  long  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  for  I  shrank  from  fighting  the  desperate 
man,  and  I  had  a  horror  of  taking  his  life.  All  the 
terrible  work  that  I  had  seen,  and  certain  determined 
resolutions  made  when  I  had  forecast  some  such  sit- 
uation as  this,  were  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
sickening  thought  of  driving  my  steel  into  his  body. 
I  seized  the  forestay,  and  with  desperate  clutches 
and  knee-hugs  began  to  ascend.  He  shouted  some- 
thing, and  with  a  kind  of  leap-frog  scramble  was 
instantly  at  the  foot  of  the  stay.  There  was  no  time 
to  change  my  plan  now,  -  -  unless  it  was  to  drop  off 
into  the  sea,-  -and  with  a  half  glance  down  at  him 
I  took  a  long  hold  and  pulled  myself  at  least  a  foot 
higher.  I  began  to  feel  a  rush  of  hope,  then,  for  it 
seemed  as  though  I  must  be  as  good  as  out  of  his 
reach,  and  started  to  take  a  new  grip  with  my  knees. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  sickening  and  almost  par- 
alysing feeling  that  instantly  succeeded  ;  for,  as  I 
drew  my  feet  up  the  rope,  a  hand  slid  over  them 
and  closed  like  an  iron  ring  on  my  left  ankle. 

It  was  a  wonder  that  I  did  not  lose  my  strength 
and  come  sliding  down  the  stay,  and  as  it  was  the 
strength  almost  left  my  fingers.  For  some  reason 
I  did  not  cry  out.  As  nearly  as  I  can  tell  now  it 
was  because  I  did  not  think  of  it,  strange  as  that 
explanation  may  seem.  But  in  moments  of  peril 
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there  is  no  accounting  for  what  a  person  will  do  or 
fail  to  do.  I  felt  the  nightmare-like  clutch  upon  my 
ankle  and  rallied  my  courage  and  hung  on,  but  my 
mind  did  not  seem  to  be  alert  enough  to  think  up 
any  new  plan  of  escape. 

Bilboes  seemed  to  get  a  more  favourable  position, 
and  pulled  hard  at  my  ankle,  and  I  twisted  the  other 
leg  around  the  stay,  and  with  that  grip  and  my 
hands  did  my  best  to  hold  on.  I  heard  him  growl 
out  an  oath,  and  the  tugging  stopped,  and  with  that 
it  flashed  upon  me  that  he  was  about  to  bring  his 
knife  into  play. 

This  thought  almost  maddened  me.  In  imagination 
I  could  already  feel  the  steel  ripping  into  the  flesh,  and 
I  roused,  with  a  kind  of  shock,  to  make  one  last  and 
desperate  effort.  His  ring-like  grip  was  still  upon 
my  left  ankle,  but  the  right  leg  was  free,  and  with  a 
jerk  I  cleared  it  from  the  stay,  and  turned  the  heavy 
shoe  in  the  direction  of  his  hand  and  wrist.  I  did 
not  waste  my  strength  by  twisting  around  to  look 
down,  for  I  could  not  well  miss  the  mark,  and  with  a 
savage  desperation  I  began  to  kick,  or  I  might  say 
to  stamp,  on  what  was  holding  me  prisoner. 

The  first  effort  brought  an  angry  grunt,  and  by 
the  little  buckling  that  followed  I  judged  that  I  had 
struck  a  tender  spot.  I  slackened  my  arm-hold  a 
trifle,  and  now,  with  my  foot  more  at  liberty,  I 
stamped  away  with  swift  and  angry  force.  The  very 
next  kick  almost  broke  his  hold,  and  the  next  brought 
up  on  what  must  have  been  his  shoulder,  showing 
that  he  was  gathering  up  to  the  stay.  He  could  not 
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stand  this  long,  and  something  must  follow.  For  that 
matter,  I  could  not  maintain  myself  much  longer  ;  my 
arms  were  growing  fearfully  tired.  I  boldly  slid  down 
the  stay  a  trifle,  and  this  time  I  aimed  a  kind  of 
outer-range  kick.  If  possible  I  meant  to  reach  his 
head.  I  glanced  down,  to  get  a  better  aim,  risking 
this  much  in  the  emergency,  and  caught  an  imper- 
fect view  of  his  face  and  figure.  I  was  startled,  fast 
enough,  for  he  had  let  go  his  hold  of  the  stay,  and, 
with  nothing  to  steady  him  but  his  grip  on  my  ankle, 
had  taken  his  knife  in  his  right  hand.  I  caught  this 
glimpse  with  such  swiftness  that  I  seemed  almost 
to  get  its  meaning  an  instant  afterward,  and  with 
that  I  let  go  my  kick.  I  could  not  tell  for  the 
moment  just  what  I  had  struck,  but  I  was  not  to  be 
left  long  in  ignorance.  The  persistent  grip  on  my 
ankle  suddenly  relaxed,  and  I  heard  a  grunting 
cry  and  a  heavy  splash.  There  was  hardly  any 
need  to  look  down.  There  was  nobody  on  the  jib- 
boom  ! 

I  was  ready  to  collapse  ;  then  I  slid  down  till  my 
feet  touched  the  spar,  and  for,  perhaps,  six  seconds 
stood  there  dazed  and  overwhelmed.  Then  I  rallied 
both  my  strength  and  my  senses,  and,  with  a  scramble 
inboard,  burst  out  with  the  cry: 

"  Man  overboard  ! ' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OUR    BAD    LUCK    CONTINUES. 

MY  rather  feeble  shout  was  taken  up  by  some 
hands  forward  and  carried  over  the  ship.  In- 
stantly there  was  a  general  stir,  and  orders  were 
shouted  from  the  quarter-deck.  As  I  passed  the 
caboose  the  brig  had  already  begun  to  ride  into  the 
wind. 

It  seemed  as  though  my  strength  would  again 
desert  me,  this  time  not  from  reaction,  but  from  the 
horror  I  felt  of  what  had  just  happened.  A  dreadful 
sense  of  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  tragedy  came 
over  me,  and  as  I  reached  the  stored  boats  I  stag- 
gered to  them  and  sat  down.  It  was  only  in  an  in- 
distinct way  that  I  heard  the  orders  and  movements 
that  followed.  The  brig  was  luffed  and  a  boat  was 
sent  down  from  the  falls  and  unhooked,  and  I  heard 
the  oars  take  the  water.  Buckley  ordered  a  light 
hung  over  each  side  and  another  shown  at  the  taff- 
rail,  and  when  all  had  been  done  commanded  silence, 
that  we  might  hear  any  cries  or  announcement  from 
the  boat. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  good  many  minutes  passed. 

I  suppose  that  in  reality  there  could  have  been  but 
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few.  The  oars  splashed  and  the  boat  came  into  the 
light  of  the  lantern  on  that  side. 

"We  can't  find  a  sign  of  him,  sir,"  reported  the 
man  in  charge. 

"Well,  come  aboard,"  said  Buckley.  "We'll  wait 
a  few  minutes  longer  and  see  if  we  hear  any  call. 
By  the  way,  who  is  the  man  ? ' 

"  Bilboes,"  answered  one  of  the  hands.  I  had 
called  out  the  name  as  I  had  joined  the  watch,  and 
all  forward  had  learned  it. 

The  boat  was  pulled  up  to  the  side  and  hooked  on 
and  raised  to  the  davits. 

"  Now  let  everybody  listen,  once  more,"  said 
Buckley.  "  It's  the  last  chance." 

The  men  pulled  up  and  stood  fast.  Except  for 
the  slight  creaking  of  the  blocks,  the  slow  rolling 
and  flapping  of  the  bagging  sails  and  the  wash  of  the 
water  past  the  sides,  it  was  still. 

I  listened  breathlessly  with  the  rest,  but  two,  three 
and  finally  four  minutes  went  by,  and  there  was  no 


sign. 


"  Get  way  on  the  ship,  Mr.  Peach,"  said  Buckley. 
"  No  use  to  wait  any  longer." 

I  had  been  considering,  while  all  this  was  going  on, 
what  I  had  better  say,  and  how  much  of  the  truth  of 
what  had  happened  I  should  disclose.  Would  it  be 
wiser  and  safer  for  me  to  let  it  appear  that  Bilboes 
dropped  off  the  jibboom  ?  He  was  one  of  Buckley's 
best  men  and  I  did  not  know  just  how  the  savage 
captain  would  take  it  if  he  learned  the  full  facts.  He 
liked  me  none  too  well,  as  it  was.  Besides,  how  did 
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I  know  that  he  would  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe, 
ray  story  ?  I  argued  the  matter  with  myself  on  these 
lines  for  a  few  minutes,  but  could  not  seem  to  reach  a 
conclusion.  I  knew  that  I  should  be  called  up  and 
questioned,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  then  to 
tell  an  unhesitating-  story.  At  last  I  determined  to 
risk  everything  and  stick  to  the  facts.  I  acted  on 
this  resolve.  Peach  was  standing  by  when  I  was 
called  up,  and  perhaps  I  got  a  little  encouragement 
from  his  presence,  though  he  did  not  say  a  word  from 
the  beginning  of  the  talk  to  the  end. 

"  Well,"  said  Buckley,  when  I  was  finally  done,  "I 
don't  know  as  there's  much  to  be  said.  I  guess 
you've  told  a  straight  story  and  had  to  kill  your  man 
to  save  your  life.  I'm  sorry  to  lose  Bilboes,  but  it 
was  his  own  fault.  That'll  do,  and  you  may  go." 

"  Thank  you  for  trusting  so  much  to  my  word, 
sir,"  I  could  not  help  answering,  gratefully. 

Buckley  made  no  reply,  and  merely  lighted  a  cigar. 
I  touched  my  hat  and  took  myself  off. 

When  the  story  spread  over  the  ship  the  men  were 
considerably  surprised,  but  most  of  them  took  the 
ground  that  Bilboes  deserved  what  he  got,  and  no 
one  offered  to  blame  me.  On  the  contrary,  I 
seemed  to  rise  in  general  estimation  as  one  who 
had  made  a  plucky  fight.  But  for  my  own  part  I  must 
say  that  my  heart  was  heavy,  for  I  could  not  so  readily 
put  aside  the  thought  of  taking  a  human  life,  even 
under  such  circumstances.  I  accordingly  went  around 
for  that  day  and  the  next  with  a  sober  countenance. 

On  the  third  day  -  -  Sunday  -   -  there  was  a  sudden 
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change  of  weather,  for  it  fell  calm.  The  ship  rolled 
in  that  disagreeable  way  that  a  ship  can,  things  fetch- 
ing away  and  the  men  swearing  and  growling.  I 
noticed  that  Buckley  was  looking  a  little  carefully 
at  the  sky,  and  studying  the  barometer,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  I  found  that  there  was  probably  a 
gale  brewing. 

"Yes,  a  bad  westerly,  it  looks  like,"  said  one  of 
the  old  hands,  when  I  questioned  him  about  it.  "  But 
the  brig's  staunch,"  he  went  on,  "and  we've  got  a 
good  skipper  and  a  strong  crew.  I  guess  we  shall 
fetch  through  comfortably." 

The  night  came  on  intensely  dark.  Besides  a  kind 
of  haze,  that  first  blotted  out  the  sky,  a  dark  lofty 
pack  of  clouds  crawled  up  in  the  west,  and  gradually 
made  that  quarter  distinctly  blacker  than  any  other. 
All  the  while  the  air  grew  hotter  and  closer.  At  last 
there  was  a  bright  flash  of  lightning  and  then  a  heavy 
peal  of  thunder,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  great, 
splashing  drops. 

"Take  in  the  maintopgallants'l  !  "  shouted  Peach. 
"Call  all  hands!" 

There  was  little  need  of  this  order,  for  nearly 
every  man  was  on  deck,  but  a  hand  rushed  to  the 
forecastle  and  bellowed  down  it. 

By  this  time  the  rain  had  swelled  to  a  heavy,  roar- 
ing downpour,  and  there  was  more  lightning  and 
thunder.  I  could  not  go  below,  for  I  was  too 
wrought  up  and  nervous,  and  I  took  my  station  by 
the  long-boat,  trusting  for  protection  against  the  wet 
to  a  borrowed  suit  of  oilskins. 
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"  Ready  to  shorten  sail!"  shouted  Peach.  "Let 
go  the  maintopsail  halliards  !  Put  a  double  reef  in 
the  sail  !  Hoist  the  foresail ! ' 

He  gave  these  and  other  orders  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. I  was  sailor  enough  to  know  that  he  was  get- 
ting ready  for  the  heavy  wind  which  was  shortly 
expected. 

It  was  now  that  I  had  a  chance  to  see  what  was 
to  me  a  new  wonder.  This  was  the  play  of  electricity 
over  the  iron  of  the  ship.  It  crackled  and  twisted 
about  the  ends  of  the  yard-arms,  over  the  ties  and 
anchors,  and  at  times  seemed  to  break  from  these 
conductors  altogether  and  shoot  like  blue  fireworks 
into  the  sea. 

After  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  rain  poured 
down  harder  than  ever  and  foamed  and  roared  off 
into  the  scuppers,  the  captain  sang  out  to  close-reef 
the  topsails,  and  said  that  then  the  starboard  watch 
could  go  below.  Of  course  this  meant  that  they 
were  to  "turn  in  standing,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  a  sudden  call.  The  watch  had 
hardly  left  the  deck  before  the  heavy  pour  of  the 
rain  ceased,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  coming  down 
only  in  a  light  and  intermittent  patter.  The  light- 
ning and  thunder  subsided  quickly  afterward,  and 
about  all  that  was  left  of  this  feature  of  the  storm 
was  a  low-down  flash  of  lightning  at  long  intervals, 
and  a  muttering  rumble  of  thunder  along  the 
horizon. 

I  now  joined  the  men  in  the  forecastle  and  found 
them  lighting  their  pipes,  and  those  who  had  not 
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been  protected  against  the  rain  changing  their 
clothes.  Shoes  and  stockings  could  now  be  left 
below,  for  the  deck  was  no  longer  too  hot  to  stand 
on,  and  the  things  would  be  drying. 

But  after  all  the  poor  fellows  were  to  have  little 
time  for  this  bit  of  rest  and  overhauling.  In  a  few 
minutes,  as  there  was  a  lull  in  the  talk,  some  of 
us  nearest  the  hatch  heard  a  hissing,  faintly  roar- 
ing noise,  and  at  once  jumped  up,  understanding 
what  it  meant.  Before  we  could  speak  a  man  poked 
his  head  down  the  hatchway  and  roared  out  : 

"  All  hands  a-hoo-y  ! ' 

He  banged  vigorously  on  the  wood  and  ran  away, 
and  the  men  made  a  rush  for  the  ladder. 

As  I  followed  the  watch  and  reached  the  deck  I 
was  almost  knocked  down  by  a  wild  sweep  of  wind. 
The  brig  was  already  heeling  over  and  bidding  fair 
to  bring  up  on  her  beam-ends,  and  wild  splashes  of 
the  torn-up  seas  were  flying  over  her  decks.  It  had 
grown  lighter,  however,  for  the  clouds  had  mostly 
split  apart  and  the  stars  were  shining  through. 

Lower  still  went  the  brig,  and  then  she  began  to 
right,  and  I  saw  that  the  weight  of  that  squall  had 
passed. 

"  Man  the  fore  weather  braces  and  square  the 
yards  !  "  roared  Peach,  lurching  and  scrambling  along 
the  deck  to  where  his  voice  could  be  heard. 

The  pirates  were  good  sailors,  with  all  their 
faults,  and  they  still  mustered  a  strong  crew.  So 
quickly  that  it  astonished  me,  they  had  the  brig 
before  the  wind. 
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The  second  -squall,  heavier  than  the  first,  was 
almost  instantly  upon  us,  and  the  brig  drove  her 
bows  into  the  next  sea  and  began  to  race  over  the 
boiling,  white-lathered  expanse.  The  squall  quickly 
lost  itself  in  a  continuous  roar  of  hurricane  wind, 
and  the  sea,  getting  more  and  more  up,  began  to 
crash  great  hills  of  foam-lashed  water  after  our  fly- 
ing stern  and  along  our  lifting  and  wallowing 
sides. 

Meanwhile  the  captain  was  standing  aft,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  compass.  I  saw  that  he  was  trying  to 
find  the  key  to  the  hurricane,  so  to  speak,  in  order 
to  determine  our  next  course.  It  was  evident  that 
it  would  not  answer  to  hold  on  as  we  were,  provided 
that  the  wind  increased  and  the  seas  grew,  as  we 
should  be  pooped  and  smothered. 

All  at  once  he  darted  into  the  deck  and  roared, 
using  his  hand  to  guide  the  sound  : 

"  Man  the  starboard  braces  !  ' 

The  wind  carried  the  sound  along,  but  Peach  took 
up  and  repeated  the  order. 

I  looked  on  anxiously,  for  I  saw  that  the  situation 
was  growing  momentarily  graver.  It  was  not  clear 
to  me  just  what  the  present  order  meant,  but  I  had 
confidence  in  Buckley's  knowledge  and  judgment. 
With  a  command  or  two  more  the  bows  were  brought 
a  little  to  the  north,  and  the  worried  craft  was  taking 
the  gale  on  the  port  quarter.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
the  captain  had  the  foretopsail,  and  I  think  some  other 
piece  of  canvas,  clewed  up  and  furled.  It  did  not 
seem  as  though,  in  that  wind,  the  order  could  be 
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carried  out,  but  after  a  hard  struggle  it  was.  The 
reefed  mainstay  sail  was  then  set,  the  fore  and  main 
yards  checked,  and  the  brig's  head  brought  almost 
to  the  north.  By  this  change  the  wind  struck  us 
abeam,  and,  with  the  heavy  and  still  growing  seas, 
the  decks  were  quickly  filled  ankle-deep,  with  foaming 
floods. 

I  now  saw  what  was  up,  and  that  Buckley  was 
getting  ready  to  lay  to.  This  was  confirmed  when 
Peach  bawled  out  to  haul  down  the  foretopmast- 
staysail  and  man  the  lee  main  braces.  The  captain 
righted  the  \vheel,  and  immediately  the  brig  \vas 
snugly  hove  to. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  at  present,  and  a  part 
of  the  men  were  sent  below,  and  the  others  gathered 
about  the  lee  side  of  the  caboose.  Peach  braced 
himself  against  the  companion  and  Buckley  dis- 
appeared in  his  cabin.  Dibney  and  Cobb-  -  \v\\o 
had  been  actively  flying  about  attending  to  their 
duties-  -got  a  comparatively  sheltered  position  by 
the  end  of  the  long-boat. 

Something  like  two  hours  went  by,  and  then  the 
wind  had  a  little  abated,  though  there  was  no  change 
in  the  sea.  From  this  on  to  daylight  the  same  thing 
might  be  said  ;  the  wind  steadily  though  not  rapidly 
went  down,  while  the  seas  broke  as  furiously  as 
ever.  At  last  the  sun  rose,  but  not  with  his  usual 
brightness  ;  a  dimness  of  some  sort  hung  over  his 
face  and  paled  his  rays.  Now  the  black  and  wildly 
tumbling  seas  took  on  distinct  shapes,  and  the  terrors 
of  the  night,  as  in  the  case  of  poor  Christian  in  the 
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Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  were  to  be  made  out. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  human  eye  ever  rested  on  a 
wilder,  more  utterly  desolate  and  cheerless  scene. 
The  great  spread  of  dissolving  water-mountains,  with 
their  torn  and  flying  crests,  the  abyss-deep  black 
valleys,  into  which,  as  though  utterly  desperate  or 
gone  mad,  the  brig  constantly  plunged,  and  the 
colourless  sky,  with  its  unnatural  and  watery  sun, 
—  all  made  up  a  picture  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
likened  to  nothing  but  primitive  chaos,  or  that  awful 
breaking  up  of  earth  and  the  heavens  of  which  we 
read  in  Holy  Writ. 

The  gloomy  morning  wore  on,  and  there  was  not 
much  change,  except  that  the  sun  showed  a  little 
more  colour  and  the  sky  correspondingly  caught  a 
tint  of  natural  blue.  I  waited  on  Buckley  and  the 
others  at  breakfast,  as  usual,  and  when  Dibney  and 
Cobb  had  gone  cleared  away  the  table  and  piled  up 
the  dirty  dishes  to  take  to  the  caboose.  I  was  in  the 
act,  I  think,  of  putting  the  plates  on  the  tray,  when 
a  sharp  crackling  sound,  as  of  rending  wood,  rose 
above  the  other  noises  of  the  ship,  and  as  I  started 
and  looked  up,  a  dark  body  flashed  by  the  transom  win- 
dows, and  the  whole  fabric  of  the  vessel  shook  under 
a  crashing  blow. 

I  could  not  imagine  what  had  happened,  and  in 
wild  anxiety  rushed  for  the  companion.  Before  I 
could  set  foot  upon  the  steps  another  crash  followed, 
though  not  so  heavy  as  the  first,  and  the  vessel  gave 
a  strong  lurch  and  began  to  toss  and  roll. 

"  Heavens  !  she's    dismasted  !  "   I    exclaimed,  un- 
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derstanding  now  what  had  happened.  I  bounded 
up  the  steps  and  burst  out  upon  the  deck. 

The  sight  was  amazing  and  almost  bewildering. 
The  brig  was  as  clean  of  visible  masts  -  -  save  only 
a  little  stump  of  the  foremast  -  -  as  though  she  had 
been  built  an  ark.  Spars,  sails  and  rigging  were  toss- 
ing in  a  wild  tangle  alongside,  and  the  best  part  of 
one  yard,  with  a  little  gear  attached,  lay  athwart  the 
quarter-deck.  Held  down  by  this  fragment  and  its 
gear  was  a  man,  his  face  and  beard  bloody.  He  was 
nearly  covered  by  the  wreckage,  and  I  did  not  at  the 
moment  recognise  him.  The  starboard  bulwarks, 
fore  and  aft,  were  pretty  well  crushed  in,  and  the 
boat  on  that  side  was  gone.  Other  than  the  broken 
yard  there  was  no  spar  left  on  board,  but  a  tangle  of 
rigging  and  rope-gear  crossed  the  deck.  At  the 
moment  I  could  not  make  out  a  single  officer,  but 
the  ship's  people  generally  were  massed  forward, 
several  of  them  plying  axes,  and  Buckley  and  the 
others  might  be  hidden  in  the  press. 

I  could  not  see  that  I  was  likely  to  be  of  much 
use,  for  there  was  already  a  full  gang  at  work,  and 
as  I  now  understood  all  that  was  important  in  the 
situation  I  concluded  that  I  would  take  a  look  at  the 
man  imprisoned  in  the  wreckage.  It  was  possible 
that  he  was  not  dead. 

I  therefore  stepped  along  to  him,-  -the  wild  roll 
of  the  wreck,  for  we  were  now  in  the  trough,  made 
it  hard  to  keep  my  feet,  -  -  and  pulled  the  snarls  of 
cordage  and  the  end  of  the  yard  from  his  back  and 
legs.  He  was  lying  on  his  face,  with  one  arm  under 
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him,  and  seemed  to  have  gone  down  from  a  thump 
on  the  crown  of  his  head.  A  place  here  was  flattened, 
as  though  beaten  in,  and  the  blood  had  flowed  copi- 
ously from  it  and  covered  both  sides  of  his  face.  I 
did  not  have  to  turn  him  over  to  know  him.  The 
hair  and  broad  chaps,  the  big",  ox-like  figure,  and  still 
more  certainly  the  clothes,  fixed  his  identity.  It  was 
Buckley. 

I  went  through  the  form  of  trying  his  heart,  though 
he  was  already  cold,  and  found  it,  as  I  expected,  still. 
With  a  strange  blending  of  different  feelings,  which 
I  will  not  try  to  analyse,  I  dragged  his  heavy  body 
along  to  the  weather  side  of  the  companion  house, 
and  covered  the  face  with  my  handkerchief.  I  tied 
this  on  that  it  might  not  blow  away. 

As  I  went  back  to  the  companion,  getting  this 
time  under  the  lee  of  the  hood,  I  saw  three  of  the 
men  coming  aft,  led  by  Dibney. 

All  had  axes,  and  without  at  first  noticing,  or  at 
least  paying  any  attention  to  me,  they  began  cutting 
away  the  raffle  of  rigging  and  cordage. 

As  soon  as  they  were  through,  which  was  in  a  few 
seconds,  for  there  was  but  little  to  do,  they  started 
back,  and  then  Dibney  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seemed, 
noticed  me. 

"Just  come  up  ?  "  he  stopped  and  asked.  "  Seen 
the  cap'n  ? " 

"  He's  dead,"  I  answered.  "  You'll  find  him  'round 
the  other  side  of  the  house.  He  was  under  that  pile 
of  stuff,  and  I  got  him  out,  but  it  was  no  use ;  his 
skull  was  crushed  in.' 
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"Then  I  guessed  right,"  said  Dibney.  "I  thought 
that  first  fall  of  spars  and  stuff  hit  him.  But  we 
was  all  in  such  a  stew-  -well,  come  along,  boys." 

He  hurried  on  aft,  and  the  men  followed. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE    TREACHEROUS    ROCKS. 

I  NOW  looked  again  along  the  deck,  the  crew 
having  broken  up  into  small  groups,  and  tried 
once  more  to  tell  who,  if  any,  were  missing. 

I  saw  Pete  and  all  the  other  hands  of  the  Char- 
lotte Turner 's  crew,  and  the  most  of  the  pirates,  but 
failed  to  make  out  one  or  two,  and  Peach  and  Cobb. 

Just  here  Dibney  and  his  two  helpers  came  back, 
and  I  stepped  out  and  joined  them.  I  fell  in  beside 
the  older  of  the  sailors,  who  had  always  been  rather 
pleasant  with  me,  and  asked  him  what  had  become 
of  the  missing  men  and  how  bad  a  mess  we  were  in. 

"  Mess  is  bad  enough,"  he  answered,  shaking  his 
head.  "  Peach  is  som'eres  out  to  sea,  by  this  time, 
and  two  of  the  men  with  him.  They  was  hit  by 
some  of  the  fallin'  stuff  and  knocked  overboard. 
Guess  they  never  knew  what  hurt  'em.  Cobb  got 
a  crack  from  a  splinter  and  was  stunned,  but  is 
comin'  to." 

"  What  awful  luck  we  are  having ! '  I  could  not 
help  exclaiming.  "  Well,  and  now  tell  me  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble.  What  parted  or  gave  way  ? ' 

"  It  was  the  forestay  at  the  beginnin',"  he  answered, 
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"  but  of  course  other  things  follerecl.  I'm  guessin' 
and  Mr.  Dibney  thinks  so  too,  that  a  stray  bullet 
from  them  sojers'  muskets  partly  cut  the  stay.  It 
had  always  looked  sound.  Beyond  that  it  got 
strained  in  the  gale." 

"  I  guess  that  must  have  been  the  way  of  it,"  I 
said.  "  I  know  Captain  Hunter  felt  sure  that  all  his 
rigging  was  sound." 

The  man  could  not  give  me  any  more  of  his  time, 
just  then,  and  I  left  him  and  took  a  turn  about  this 
part  of  the  ship.  Captain  Buckley,  as  I  think  I  have 
not  mentioned  before,  at  the  time  he  captured  the 
Jupiter  had  made  some  change  in  his  boats.  He 
finally  went  on  with  a  long-boat,  two  quarter-boats 
and  a  gig.  The  long-boat  was  stowed  on  deck,  next 
the  caboose,  the  gig  was  lashed  in  it,  and  the  re- 
maining boats  were  hung  to  davits  on  the  respective 
quarters.  As  I  looked  from  this  point  aft  along  the 
ship  I  saw  that  these  boats  were  mere  frames.  They 
must  have  been  stove  in  by  falling  spars. 

The  steering  rig  seemed  intact,  and  for  some  rea- 
son the  raised  house  of  the  cabin  was  not  damaged. 
The  corner  of  the  caboose  was  crushed  in,  but  that 
was  a  slight  matter,  and  the  starboard  bulwarks,  as 
I  had  already  observed,  were  pretty  much  a  wreck. 
I  was  anxious  to  learn  whether  the  ship  herself  was 
strained,-  -for  I  had  not  learned  as  to  that  since  the 
hurricane,-  -but  just  as  I  was  thinking  about  it 
Dibney  came  along  and  ordered  the  well  sounded. 
Ten  inches  of  water  were  made,  and  he  ordered  a 
gang  to  the  pumps.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  evident 
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that  there  was  no  serious  leak,  for  the  water  steadily 
dropped,  and  while  I  was  still  looking  the  pumps 
sucked. 

"  That's  good  ! '  Dibney  exclaimed.  "  We  are 
at  least  sound  in  the  hull.  Now  some  of  you  weight 
the  skipper's  body  and  launch  it.  That'll  clear  the 
ship.  The  next  thing  is  to  overhaul  the  dunnage 
and  get  out  something  for  a  mast." 

The  men  bestirred  themselves,  and  while  two 
dragged  the  captain's  body  to  a  break  in  the  bul- 
warks, weighted  it  and  pushed  it  over,  half  a  dozen 
others  collected  at  the  main  hatch.  Dibney  soon 
joined  them,  and  the  hatch  was  taken  off  and  the 
search  for  the  necessary  spars  and  canvas  begun. 
Dibney  himself  went  ahead,  and  soon  vaulted  back 
to  the  deck,  answering  that  they  had  lighted  upon 
just  what  they  wanted.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  rest  of  the  job.  Dibney  had  once 
been  a  ship's  carpenter  and  knew  exactly  what  to  do, 
and  had  all  the  help  he  needed.  I  took  hold  with 
the  others,  and  as  I  was  on  my  native  heath,  so  to 
speak,  was  of  considerable  use.  After  some  pretty 
hard  and  yet  comparatively  rapid  work  we  got  up  a 
sizable  jury-mast  and  stayed  it.  A  smaller  spar  was 
crossed  upon  it  for  a  yard  and  some  spare  canvas 
was  made  into  a  sail.  Luckily  there  was  a  piece  that 
was  almost  exactly  what  we  wanted.  Everything 
being  ready,  a  man  was  sent  to  the  wheel,  and  as  the 
sail  rose  the  willing  craft  swung  her  bows  out  of 
the  trough  and  settled  upon  her  course. 

We  raised  a  cheer,  for  it  seemed  like  coming  out 
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of    a    nightmare,    and    the    circle    of    tanned    faces 
brightened. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  a  closer  idea  of  our 
whereabouts,  and  this  the  men  called  on  Dibney  to 
give  them. 

"Well,  I  haven't  got  it  figured  down  fine,  yet," 
he  answered,  "  but  I  put  it  that  we  are  about 
two  hundred  miles  south  of  the  nearest  land,  which 
is  or  should  be  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  perhaps  six  to 
seven  hundred  miles  from  the  Gold  Coast." 

"That's  nigh  enough  figurin'  for  us,"  spoke  up 
one  of  the  men.  "  We  only  wanted  to  get  the 
general  idee." 

"All  right,"  said  Dibney.  "That's  as  close  as  I 
can  give  it  to  you.  See  here,"  he  went  on,  as  though 
the  thought  had  suddenly  struck  him,  "there's  some- 
thing else  that  I  want  to  say.  Are  you  all  here  ? ' 

"  Every  one,  sir,"  spoke  up  a  man,  after  a  moment. 
"It's  been  'all  hands'  since  the  masts  went." 

"Very  well,  then,  listen.  What  I  want  to  say  is 
important,  and  it's  this.  You've  got  to  choose 
a  new  captain  and  make  new  plans.  That  is,  decide 
where  you  want  to  go.  The  first  thing  is  to  choose 
the  captain." 

"  Oh,  you  keep  the  skipper's  berth,"  broke  out 
one  of  the  men.  "There's  nobody  else  aboard  that 
can  fill  it.  You're  the  only  navigator." 

"  That's  so,"  backed  up  the  next  man.  "  Go  ahead, 
Cap'n  Dibney." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  "  cried  all  the  others,  in  chorus. 

"  Very  well,  then,"   said  Dibney,   with  a  gratified 
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look,  "  we  will  call  it  so.  I  accept  the  post.  Shall 
I  choose  my  first  and  second  officers  ?  We  don't 
need  three  at  present." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  responded  the  men  again. 

"  Then  I'll  promote  Mr.  Cobb  to  be  my  first,  and 
take  Jack  Grinder  for  my  second." 

Grinder  was  the  oldish  pirate  who  had  answered 
my  questions,  and  was  considered  a  thorough  seaman 
and  a  good  fighter.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  but  his 
companions  urged  him,  and  he  finally  consented. 

"The  next  thing,"  resumed  Dibney,  "and  the  all- 
important  one,  is  to  determine  what  we  want  to  do. 
We  have  patched  up  a  rig  to  sail  the  ship,  but  the 
question  is  where  ?  My  idea  is  -  -  and  I've  thought 
over  the  matter  carefully  -  -  to  stand  in  for  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  wind  has  shifted  to  the  south  enough 
to  bring  it  straight  in  our  track.  With  our  rig  it's 
one  of  the  few  things  that  it's  possible  to  do.  Once 
in  by  the  coast,  of  course  the  next  thing  is  to  watch 
for  vessels  and  pounce  on  one.  We  can  work  the 
distress  trick  now  better  than  we  ever  did  before. 
I  don't  know  a  great  deal  about  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
I  understand  that  none  of  you  have  ever  been  there, 
but  we  do  know  enough  to  be  sure  that  there's  lots 
of  traders  visiting  it.  Anyway,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  plan  than  to  drive  in  and  see  what  we  can  do, 
and  if  that  don't  work  we  can  put  our  heads 
together  and  contrive  something  else." 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  with  this, 
and  waited  for  their  answer. 

The  men  looked  at  one  another,  and  made  a  little 
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stir,  some  whispering  to  the  others,  and  at  last  one 
spoke  up.  It  was  the  Spanish  fellow,  Pedro. 

"  Seiior  capitan,  I  tink  of  your  plan  zat  it  ees 
good.  I  zay,  goes  ahead." 

"  I  don't  see  as  there's  much  else  that  we  can 
do,"  said  a  burly  fellow.  "  Only  I'd  like  to  ask  one 
question." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Dibney. 

"  If  we  nab  another  vessel  shall  we  keep  on  in 
the  business,  or  quit  ?  ' 

"I  thought  that  we  expected  to  keep  on,"  said 
Dibney,  in  some  surprise,  "  but  we  can  wait  till  the 
time  comes  and  decide.  If  the  majority  is  satisfied 
to  divide  what  we've  got,  why,  we  will  do  that.  As 
I  say,  we  can  wait  till  we  make  the  haul  and  then 
see.  Perhaps  we  can  pick  up  a  neat  cargo  with  the 
ship." 

"All  right;  I'm  entirely  satisfied  with  that,"  said 
the  man. 

Several  of  the  others  joined  in  with  "  ay,  ay's," 
and  the  matter  appeared  to  be  settled. 

Dibney  rearranged  the  watches,  -  -  they  could  be 
small  enough,  with  our  simple  rig,  to  give  several 
men  in  turn  eight  hours  below,  -  -  and  returned  to 
his  own  part  of  the  ship.  Things,  as  we  might  say, 
were  now  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions. 

The  next  eight  days  went  by  quietly.  The  wind 
shifted  a  few  points,  but  still  held  aft  the  beam,  and 
the  poor  hulk  slowly  but  steadily  crept  along.  At 
sunset  on  the  sixth  day  one  of  the  men  made  out 
something  that  he  thought  was  land,  and  all  hands 
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were  correspondingly  excited,  but  a  close  use  of  the 
glass  proved  it  to  be  merely  a  streak  of  cloud.  In 
the  evening  the  wind  strengthened  a  bit,  but  was 
not  hard  enough  to  threaten  the  sail,  and  all  the 
signs  of  fair  weather  continued.  At  about  six  bells 
(eleven  o'clock)  I  concluded  that  no  land  would  be 
raised  that  night,  and  went  below  and  turned  in. 

I  did  not  immediately  go  to  sleep,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat,  and  perhaps  partly  from  excite- 
ment, and  when  I  did  I  had  uncomfortable  dreams. 
I  seemed  to  be  at  work  among  a  ship's  crew,  but 
everything  I  put  my  hand  to  went  wrong,  and  I  was 
momentarily  expecting  a  thump  from  the  infuriated 
officers.  I  thought  that  we  finally  made  port 
and  I  deserted,  but  as  I  seemed  to  be  legging 
it  up  the  wharf  I  was  pounced  upon  by  a  file  of 
soldiers.  They  wore  red  coats,  and  I  took  them  to 
be  English  regulars,  but  to  my  surprise  each  was 
girded  with  a  silver-mounted  duelling  sword,  and 
each  had  a  delicate  ruffled  handkerchief  sticking 
from  his  pocket.  The  sergeant,  or  whoever  was  in 
command,  would  have  looked  like  Buckley,  only  he 
wore  a  heavy  black  moustache,  and  this  made  him 
remind  me  of  poor  Pinute.  The  soldiers,  also,  who 
had  first  laid  hands  on  me  gave  me  a  surprise,  for 
they  wonderfully  resembled  Bilboes.  I  seemed  to 
expostulate  at  my  arrest,  but  the  commanding  officer 
merely  grinned,  and  told  me  that  I  was  to  be  tarred 
and  feathered  and  then  hanged.  I  was  overcome 
with  horror,  and  could  only  stare  at  him,  and  at 
that  the  whole  file  of  soldiers  burst  into  a  laugh. 
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"Silence!"  roared  the  officer.  "What  kind  of  a 
ship  is  this  when  every  lobscourer  can  make  as 
much  noise  as  the  captain  ?  Forward  with  you, 
and  don't  let  me  hear  another  word  ! ' 

I  was  a  little  relieved  at  this,  though  somehow 
not  much  surprised  that  it  had  been  said  in  nautical 
language,  and  turned  again  to  the  soldiers.  Now  I 
was  confounded,  for  they  were  not  soldiers  at  all, 
but  sailors,  and  some  of  them  belonged  to  the  brig's 
crew.  While  I  was  still  puzzling  over  this,  the 
planks  I  was  standing  on  began  to  settle,  and  with 
two  or  three  sharp  jolts  they  landed  upon  something 
hard  beneath.  I  was  so  shaken  and  frightened  that 
at  first  I  could  not  move,  but  the  next  moment  I 
made  a  great  effort,  roused,  and  upon  that  found 
that  I  had  roused  in  reality.  I  instantly  understood 
that  something  was  wrong,  and  rolled  hastily  out  of 
the  hammock.  As  my  feet  struck  the  deck  the  ship 
lifted  and  dipped,  and  I  distinctly  felt  a  little  jolting 
shock. 

"  It  is  either  rocks  or  we  have  hit  a  whale,"  I 
said  to  myself  ;  "and  I  think  there  are  no  whales  in 
these  waters." 

There  was  no  one  to  ask  a  question  of,  for  the 
forecastle  was  deserted,  but  the  hatchway  came  out 
in  a  square  of  faint  light,  and  with  a  leap  I  flew 
toward  it. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IS    IT    FRIENDS    OR    FOES  ? 

THE  night  was  bright  with  stars,  as  I  found 
when  I  got  my  head  above  the  hatchway,  and 
everything  about  the  deck  and  for  a  little  distance  in 
the  water  was  comparatively  distinct.  The  first  thing 
I  noticed,  as  I  whipped  a  glance  around,  was  that  the 
helm  had  been  put  to  starboard  and  the  yard  swung, 
so  that  the  ship  was  taking  the  wind  abeam.  The 
cause  of  the  change  was  instantly  apparent,  for, 
dead  ahead,  was  a  narrow,  rigid  line,  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  course  we  had  been  sailing.  It 
could  be  nothing  else  than  a  chain  of  rocks. 

The  men  were  in  a  gang  by  the  foot  of  the  mast, 
and  old  Grinder  and  Cobb  were  standing  near.  Mr. 
Dibney's  figure  was  outlined  near  what  had  been 
the  starboard  main-shrouds. 

There  was  no  noise  but  the  travel  of  the  ship, 
for  everybody  was  using  his  ears  as  well  as  his  eyes, 
and  I  quietly  crept  into  the  head  and  swung  myself 
upon  the  rail. 

I  could  see  nothing  but  open  water  off  the  bows, 
and  if  we  could  clear  what  might  be  under  the  keel, 
it  looked  as  though  we  should  slip  safely  along.  To 

be   sure,  we  were  losing  visible  leeway,  but  the  line 
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of  rocks  was  a  fair  distance  off  and  the  wind  was 
giving  us  encouraging  legs. 

"  For'ard  there  !  see  anything  ? '  hailed  Dibney, 
after  a  considerable  interval. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  a  man  near  me.  "It  looks 
clear  as  we  go." 

There  was  another  short  interval  of  silence,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  we  cleared  the  turn  of  the  point. 

"We'll  keep  this  course  for  a  spell,"  said  Dibney, 
as  Grinder  walked  that  way.  "  There's  no  knowing 
how  far  this  nest  of  rocks  runs/' 

"  I  guess  that's  the  safest  plan,  sir.  Do  you  think 
we've  started  anything  below?  "  answered  Grinder. 

"  I  guess  not.  We  seemed  to  take  it  about  fair 
on  the  keelson.  But  of  course  I'll  have  the  well 
tried.  You  might  see  to  it  now." 

Grinder  called  one  of  the  hands  and  the  rod  was 
dropped.  "  There  is  nothing  of  new  water,  sir," 
was  the  encouraging  announcement. 

"Veil,"  said  Pete,  coming  along  to  me,-  -I  had 
already  left  the  head,  -  -  "  dot  vas  a  bad  scare.  Ven 
I  heard  dose  bnmp>  bump,  I  said  to  myself,  *  You  vas 
a  gonner,'  but  den  - 

He  never  finished  the  sentence.  There  was  such 
a  jarring  crash  that  every  man  was  knocked  from 
his  feet  or  into  the  nearest  object,  and  the  ship 
flung  up  her  bows  and  stood  still.  Then  she  re- 
coiled a  little,  a  sharp  puff  of  air  filled  the  sail,  and 
she  slowly  bobbed  into  the  wind  and  slipped  at  a 
creeping  pace  ahead. 

"  Hard  down  the  wheel  !  "  roared  Dibney,  collect- 


"  THERE  WAS  SUCH  A  JARRING  CRASH  THAT  EVERY  MAN 
WAS  KNOCKED  FROM  HIS  FEET." 
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ing  his  senses.  "  Down  every  spoke !  Forward, 
there,  stand  by  to  get  over  the  small  boat  !  Mr. 
Cobb,  see  to  it  and  man  it.  Make  fast  a  strong 
line,  and  when  you  are  away  pull  to  keep  the  ship's 
head  up.  Some  hands,  there,  try  the  well  again." 

But  all  these  orders  went   for  naught.      Before  a 
foot  could  be  moved  the  ship  bumped  once  more,  - 
this    time    gently,  -    -  there   was    a    scraping    sound 
under  the  keel,  and  all  at  once  she  listed  a  bit  and 
came  to  a  dead  stop. 

There  was  not  a  sound  for  a  moment,  for  officers 
and  crew  were  so  completely  dazed  and  confounded 
that  they  stood  like  statues  in  their  tracks.  Dibney 
was  the  first  to  recover,  and  I  hope  that  he  may  have 
obtained  pardon  for  the  torrent  of  frightful  oaths  that 
he  ripped  out.  A  few  of  the  men  joined  in  the  terri- 
ble outbreak,  but  the  most  were,  as  it  seemed,  stupe- 
fied. The  stars  shone  down  brightly  and  brought  out 
the  strange  sight,  for  it  was  strange,  with  the  motion- 
less, slightly  leaning  deck,  the  raging  or  stupefied  fig- 
ures, and  the  peaceful,  outreaching  sea  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  dark  fabric  of  the  ship  seemed  arrested 
as  if  by  magic. 

I  took  a  turn  forward,  till  Dibney  and  the  others 
should  be  through  with  their  ravings,  and  meanwhile 
tried  to  think  over  and  understand  our  condition. 

It  was  clear  that  we  were  in  a  tight  place,  though 
it  seemed  to  me  by  no  means  so  bad  as  the  raging 
of  the  pirates  indicated.  In  the  first  place  we  had 
the  long-boat,  which  was  fitted  with  a  sail,  and  would 
live  in  any  ordinary  sea,  and  if  the  ship  held  together 
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we  were  sure  of  all  needed  supplies.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  we  could  first  make  a  trial  run  to  the  shore, 
and,  as  the  pirates  were  bent  on  seizing  a  ship,  if  we 
found  none  thereabouts  we  could  push  up  or  down 
the  coast.  If  need  be  we  could  establish  head- 
quarters where  we  landed,  bringing  more  supplies 
and  the  treasure  from  the  ship,  and  when  we  were 
in  shape  for  defence  we  could  extend  our  explora- 
tions farther  about.  I  understood  that  it  was  a  wild 
and  dangerous  country,  but  we  could  take  precau- 
tions, and  unless  it  might  be  the  climate  I  thought 
that  we  should  not  have  much  to  fear.  Prowling 
savages  and  ruthless  slave-hunters  would  think  twice 
before  they  attacked  more  than  thirty  well-armed 
and  resolute  men. 

My  thoughts  ran  along  in  this  strain  for  the  few 
moments  that  I  was  forward,  and  I  take  it  as  a  sign 
of  the  training  in  perils  that  I  was  receiving  that  I 
was  thus  quick  to  rise  to  the  demands  of  the  situa- 
tion. As  I  joined  the  crew  again  I  found  Dibney 
pretty  well  cooled  down,  and  the  most  of  the  others 
beginning  to  pull  themselves  together  and  get  their 
bearings.  Dibney,  to  do  him  justice,  was  plucky  and 
resourceful,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  fully 
on  his  feet  and  ready  to  make  plans  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

"But  after  all,  not  much  can  be  done  to-night,"  he 
finally  said.  "The  ship  lies  easy,  and  is  in  no 
danger  of  breaking  up.  We  might  as  well  turn  in 
and  get  our  sleep  and  be  ready  for  a  good  turn 
to-morrow.  We  shall  need  only  an  anchor  watch." 
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He  finally  told  off  three  men  from  what  would 
have  been  the  regular  deck  watch,  and  the  rest  of  us 
turned  in. 

The  next  morning  we  all  broke  out  early,  for  there 
was  a  good  deal  on  our  minds,  and  much  to  do.  Of 
course  as  we  came  on  deck  we  looked  eagerly  land- 
ward, to  see  if  we  had  raised  the  long-expected  coast. 
The  doubt  was  instantly  settled,  for  there  it  was,  a 
long  blue  line,  running  nearly  east  and  west  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  trace  it. 

"The  cap'n's  been  a-goggling  away  from  the  top 
of  the  mast,"  said  one  of  the  men  in  answer  to  a 
question.  "  He  had  cleats  nailed  on  and  went  up 
and  roosted  there  for  a  long  spell,  but  I  can't  say 
what  he  has  raised." 

I  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Mr.  Cobb  came 
along,  and  I  repeated  my  question. 

"  No,  the  glass  honly  brings  hout  the  shore  a  little, 
and  divides  hit  from  the  forest,"  he  answered. 

Here  Dibney  himself  came  by,  and  ran  his  eye 
around  the  rest  of  the  sea-line. 

"We  want  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,"  he  remarked. 
"There's  no  knowing  what  may  heave  in  sight." 

He  corrected  his  observation  with  the  glass,  and 
then  turned  the  instrument  again  toward  the  shore. 

"  Hello  ! '  he  broke  out  at  once  ;  "  there's  some- 
thing new." 

We  all  started  and  drew  closer  to  him. 

"What  never  might  it  be,  sir?"  questioned  Cobb. 

"  A  sail,  or  I'm  fooled,"  answered  Dibney.  "  It's 
just  a  mere  speck.  Squint  at  it,  Cobb." 
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The  Englishman  adjusted  the  tubes  to  his  own 
eyes  and  took  a  long  look. 

"A  sail,  sure  has  a  gun,  sir,"  he  announced. 

"The  whole  range  was  clear  fifteen  minutes  ago, 
so  she  has  just  crawled  up,"  said  Dibney.  "The 
next  question  is  which  way  is  she  bound  ? ' 

"That's  the  thing  every  man  of  us  will  be  'ot  and 
cold  till  he  finds  bout,"  Cobb  returned,  with  uneasy 
eyes. 

"  Well,  try  to  keep  an  even  temperature,  for  you'll 
soon  know,"  Dibney  said,  coolly.  "  Meanwhile,  you 
might  as  well  get  things  ready.  Clap  some  tackle  on 
the  yard,-  -it  will  hold  a  moderate  weight, — and 
hoist  out  the  long-boat.  It  will  ride  to  leeward  with- 
out any  trouble.  Then  send  some  hands  aft  and  get 
a  few  stores.  Don't  forget  a  breaker  of  water.  I'll 
see  to  the  arms." 

"  Hy,  by,  sir." 

"  When  that  is  done  we'll  have  breakfast." 

His  orders  were  carried  out,  and  before  we  sat 
down  to  the  meal  the  long-boat,  fully  equipped, 
floated  off  the  starboard  gangway. 

I  made  short  work  of  clearing  up  the  table  and 
almost  ran  with  the  dishes  to  the  caboose.  As  I 
dumped  them  down  and  darted  out  into  the  deck 
I  met  Pete. 

"  Say,  der  ship  vasn't  bound  dis  vay,"  he  answered. 
"She  holts  small,  and  vas  creepin'  down  der  goast." 

I  found  this  to  be  true.  There  was  some  dis- 
appointment, but  nobody  looked  very  serious,  and 
the  talk  and  speculation  about  the  trip  continued. 
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Everything  seemed  now  to  be  ready,  but  at  the 
last  moment  an  unexpected  difficulty  arose.  Dib- 
ney  had  himself  planned  to  go  in  the  boat,  and 
meant  to  take  Cobb  and  twenty  men,  leaving  the 
others  to  guard  the  ship.  At  this  a  violent  protest 
arose.  Old  Grinder  wanted  to  go,  and  so  did  every 
one  of  the  remaining  men,  Pete  and  myself  excepted. 
Even  the  other  hands  of  the  Charlotte  Turner  s  crew 
had  been  so  long  cooped  up  in  the  ship  that  they 
wanted  a  change.  As  for  Pete  and  me,  we  had 
hurriedly  talked  the  matter  over  and  concluded  that 
we  had  better  stay  behind.  Something  could  easily 
happen  so  that  it  would  be  several  days  before  the 
boat  returned,  and  in  that  time  a  ship  might  come 
along.  It  was  probable  that  only  one  or  two  of  the 
pirates-  -judging  by  the  general  anxiety  to  join 
the  party-  -would  finally  be  left  behind,  and  we 
could  plan  to  surprise  and  overpower  these.  We 
could  also  avoid  any  dangers,  including  disease,  that 
might  be  lurking  ashore.  Last,  but  not  least,  we 
should  be  rid,  for  a  time,  of  unpleasant  company. 
As  for  the  possibility  that  the  ship  itself  might 
break  up  we  had  no  fears.  We  had  found  that  the 
hull  was  comparatively  sound,  and  daylight  brought 
the  discovery  that  the  rock  on  which  we  were 
wrecked  was  hemmed  in  on  nearly  all  sides  by  other 
rocks.  It  was  now  low  water,  and  all  the  surround- 
ings and  conditions  were  plain  to  the  eye.  The 
marvel  was  that  the  brig  had  managed  to  advance  so 
far.  She  had,  in  fact,  dodged  at  least  three  or  four 
saw-toothed  reefs,  or  islets,  and  had  kept  on  till  she 
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had  dropped  her  broadside  easily  on  this  whale-back 
of  comparatively  smooth  rock. 

It  turned  out  nearly  as  Pete  and  I  expected.  The 
only  difference  was  that  all  of  the  others,  instead  of 
nearly  all,  were  clamorous  to  go,  and  that  Dibney 
finally  consented.  The  long-boat  would  have  a  heavy 
load,  but  there  was  only  a  light  wind  and  a  mod- 
erate and  even-running  sea,  and  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate. 

"  But  first,"  said  Dibney,  as  all  but  himself  had 
passed  over  the  side,  "  I  want  to  get  one  more  squint 
at  that  sail." 

He  took  his  telescope  and  climbed  the  cleats  to 
the  top  of  the  mast.  Apparently  he  made  no  dis- 
coveries, for  he  was  quickly  down  again  and  prepared 
to  enter  the  boat. 

"  Nothing  new,"  he  said  to  the  waiting  crew. 
"  She  is  still  slipping  down  the  coast,  but  too  far 
away  to  make  anything  of." 

He  dropped  into  the  boat  as  he  spoke,  and  signed 
to  Pete  to  cast  off  the  painter. 

The  men  gave  way,  and  we  waved  them  a  good- 
bye. They  did  not  hoist  the  sail,  of  course,  and 
would  not  till  they  were  clear  of  the  rocks. 

The  oars  rose  and  fell  steadily,  and  in  no  very 
long  time  the  boat  had  changed  to  a  mere  spot.  In 
a  few  minutes  more  the  sail  went  up,  and  this  made 
it  possible  to  keep  it  in  sight  a  little  longer. 

"  Well,  Pete,  we're  masters  of  the  situation,"  I 
sang  out,  slapping  his  shoulder.  "  It's  a  kind  of 
relief  to  be  on  our  own  hook,  isn't  it  ? ' 
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"Yaw,  and  yet  it  vas  a  liddle  lonesome,"  he 
answered,  with  rather  a  sober  smile. 

"  When  that  homeward-bound  ship  comes-  along 
it  will  be  less  so,"  I  answered.  "I'm  going  to  get 
one  of  the  glasses,  and  be  keeping  a  lookout." 

There  were  still  two  telescopes  in  the  cabin,  and 
I  dropped  below  and  brought  up  one.  I  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  mast  and  swept  the  outer  sea-line, 
but  with  the  expected  result.  Before  I  came  down 
I  looked  for  the  inshore  ship,  and  could  easily  make 
her  out.  She  was  standing  now,  as  it  seemed,  a 
little  farther  offshore. 

"Veil,"  said  Pete  as  I  joined  him,  "  I  doan  see  as 
dere  vas  much  to  do,  and  I  belief  I  vill  take  a  nab. 
Sing  oud  if  you  vant  me." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "go  ahead.  There's  a  small 
show  that  I  shall  need  you." 

He  dropped  down  the  hatch,  and  I  fell  to  planking 
the  deck.  It  was  pretty  hot,  and  yet  not  powerfully 
so,  for  the  steady  little  breeze  still  blew.  After 
awhile  I  thought  of  the  boat,  and  again  took  the 
glass  and  went  up  to  look  for  her.  She  was  barely 
visible  and  seemed  to  be  coming  into  line  with  the 
ship. 

I  was  about  to  come  down,  but  at  that  moment  I 
made  a  sudden  discovery,  and  one  that  stopped  me. 
It  was  that  the  strange  craft  seemed  now  to  be  edging 
seaward,  and  coming  upon  a  course  that  made  it  not 
improbable  that  the  long-boat  would  fall  in  with  her. 

"  Come,  this  is  growing  interesting,"  I  said  to 
myself.  "  I'll  stay  here  a  while  longer." 
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It  seemed  at  least  twenty  minutes,  but  I  suppose 
that  it  may  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen,  when 
the  strange  vessel,  having  now  edged  out  still  farther, 
all  at  once  came  full-beam  to  the  wind.  The  light 
had  grown  better  for  seeing,  and  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  good  idea  of  her.  To  begin  with,  she 
was  not  a  ship,  for  she  had  but  two  masts,  and  the 
sails  were  clearly  unsupported  by  yards.  She  was, 
therefore,  a  schooner,  and  by  the  high  and  even 
mount  of  the  canvas  was  rigged  what  is  called  fore 
and  aft. 

The  white  of  the  long-boat's  sail  had  now  shrunk 
to  a  mere  dot,  but  still  I  could  manage  to  make  it 
out.  It  was  growing  more  and  more  probable  that 
the  two  craft  would  at  last  fetch  almost  together. 

For  awhile  nothing  new  was  to  be  made  out, 
and  I  began  to  grow  tired  and  uncomfortable.  The 
quarters  were  cramped  for  such  a  long  watch,  and 
the  telescope  was  tiring  my  arm.  "  It  may  be  a 
considerable  while  yet  before  the  two  will  be  close," 
I  thought,  "and  in  the  meantime  I'll  knock  off  and 
take  a  turn  below." 

I  lifted  the  glass  for  a  final  look,  but  stopped 
short,  for  now  I  saw  that  which  made  my  heart  give 
a  bound.  The  schooner  had  done  a  little  more  edg- 
ing up,  and  at  the  moment  she  came  almost  to  a 
luff,  and  a  spark  of  flame  broke  from  the  narrow  but 
distinct  line  of  her  bows. 

"  Great  Washington  !  '  I  burst  out.  "  She's  firing 
on  the  boat ! " 

I   was   almost   stupefied,   for  such   a  turn  as  this 
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had  never  entered  my  head.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
Had  our  people  fallen  into  another  trap  ? 

But  at  least  Pete  must  know  it,  and  I  slung  the 
glass  across  my  shoulder  and  swung  with  all  speed 
down  to  the  deck. 

I  did  not  stop  to  bellow  at  the  hatchway,  but 
dropped  upon  the  ladder,  and  with  my  head  below  the 
level  of  the  deck  roared  almost  into  his  ears  : 

"  Ahoy  !  Hello  !  Break  out  there  !  The  boat  is 
in  trouble ! ' 

He  must  have  heard  me  had  it  been  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  with  a  bounce  he  was  on  his  feet. 

"  Vat's  dot  ?  Der  boad  in  trouble  ? '  he  exclaimed. 
"  Blitzen  !  who  vas  troublin'  her  ? ' 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  walked  into 
his  shoes  and  bounded  after  me  to  the  deck. 

"  Here,"  said  I,  unslinging  the  telescope,  "  take 
this  and  climb  the  mast.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  deuce  is  to  pay." 

He  cast  a  glance  shoreward,  and  without  a  word 
took  the  glass  and  straddled  rapidly  up  the  mast.  I 
watched  him  for  a  moment  and  then  whipped  below 
and  brought  up  the  other  instrument. 

"What  do  you  make  out  ? '  I  shouted,  for  he  had 
lowered  his  glass  and  was  looking  toward  me. 

"  Der  schooner  is  still  firm'  on  der  boad,"  he 
answered.  "  Only  dey  vas  bote  so  far  away  dot  I 
earn  tell  what  harm  is  done." 

"Look  again,"  I  cried,  anxiously.  "Keep  the  run 
of  what  they  are  doing." 

"  I  vill.      But  say  ?  " 
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•  -What!" 

"  Ven  der  schooner  gets  droo  mit  der  boad  she  vill 
goom  out  here.  Den  vot  vill  she  do  ?  Can  you  told 
me  vedder  she  vill  brove  friendt  or  enemy  ? ' 

"Why/'  I  said,  a  little  startled,  "  I  hadn't  thought 
of  that.  Do  you  suppose  she's  likely  to  be  a  decent 
craft  ?  " 

"  Vy  not  ?  Oxcept  she's  firin'  on  der  boad,  and 
dot  may  be  from  a  mistake,  ve  doan  know  notin' 
aboud  her." 

"  But  isn't  the  firing  enough  ?  What  mistake 
could  there  be  ? '  I  cried,  surprised  at  the  question. 
"  She's  gunned  for  heavy  fighting,  and  look  what 
waters  we  find  her  in.  No,  I  believe  she's  the 
kind  of  craft  one  of  the  men  was  speaking  of,  a 
coast  pirate.  She  just  answers  the  description." 

"Dot  sounds  true,"  he  answered,  after  a  moment, 
"  but  all  der  same,  ve  are  not  sure.  Say  she  turned 
out  to  be  a  slaver,  or  even  a  goast  birate  ?  Ve  doan 
know  as  she  vould  misuse  us." 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  I  said,  with  a  long  breath  ; 
"  that  is  possible.  But  still  I  hope  we  sha'n't  have 
to  take  the  risk.  If  a  coast  pirate  boarded  us  she 
would  soon  know  what  was  below,  and  then  we 
should  stand  a  chance  of  feeding  the  sharks.  She'd 
be  likely  to  have  enough  of  a  crew  to  divide  the 
treasure  among." 

"Oh,  I  sees  der  boint,"  he  rejoined,  "but  still  ve 
doan  know.  At  der  vorst,  if  dey  didn't  gill  us,  it 
vould  be  only  schvapping  von  birate  for  anoder." 

I  did  not  answer,  for  I  was  losing  interest  in  the 
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talk  and  growing  nervous.  I  believed  the  facts  to  be 
plain. 

"  Goom  up  here  and  take  a  look,"  Pete  resumed. 
"  My  eyes  vasn't  extra  goot,  and  yours  vas  younger. 
I  vill  get  down  a  liddle,  so  as  to  give  you  der  yardt." 

I  slung  the  telescope  on  my  back,  and  with  grow- 
ing apprehensions  climbed  to  the  crossing  of  the 
yard. 

"  Now,"  Pete  remarked,  again  lowering  his  own 
telescope,  "  yust  take  a  good  squindt,  and  say  vot 
you  tink." 

I  unslung  my  glass,  and  adjusted  the  tubes. 
Things  were  rapidly  coming  to  a  crisis,  as  I  felt, 
and  our  fate  might  be  indicated  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  next  few  minutes.  Pete  had  descended  to 
a  cleat  just  below  and  was  coolly  waiting  for  my 
announcement.  I  braced  my  back  against  the  mast 
and  ,vith  an  unsteady  hand  raised  and  pointed  the 
glass. 
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I  GOT  the  range  of  the  schooner  first,  and  she 
sprang  large  into  the  lenses.  She  made  a  nar- 
rower shape  than  before,  for  she  was  now  sharp  on 
the  wind,  but  she  was  likewise  nearer.  But  I  did 
not  linger  to  study  her.  My  anxious  thought  was 
for  the  boat,  and  I  swung  the  tubes  that  way.  I 
hardly  expected  to  raise  her,  for  if  she  had  not  been 
sunk  she  might  have  passed  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  glass,  but  to  my  relief  I  instantly  made  her  out. 
Perhaps  the  light  was  better  and  stronger,  but  at 
least  she  cut  as  clear  a  shape  as  before. 

"  Good  !  '  I  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  breath  of 
thankfulness.  "They're  still  afloat." 

"  Has    der    schooner    given    ub    der    shoodin'  ? ' 
rather  surprisedly  inquired   Pete. 

"  She's  given  it  up  for  now,  anyhow,"  I  answered. 
"  Perhaps  she's  waiting  till  she  comes  upon  the 
other  tack." 

Pete  put  up  his  own  glass  and  took  a  short  look. 

"  Your  eyes  are  younger  as  mine  and  ligely 
stronger,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  vonld  say  dot  I  belief 
der  schooner  vasn't  after  der  boad,  now  ;  I  dink  she 
vas  gomin'  oud  here." 

234 
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"  What,  coming  after  us  ?  '    I  alarmedly  cried. 

"  I  vas  guessin'  so,"  he  said,  coolly.  "  But  let  me 
see-  -vasn't  der  boad  growin'  a  liddle  blainer  in 
view  ? ' 

"Is  she?  Yes,  I  believe  she  is,"  I  said,  after  a 
quick  but  careful  glance.  "Why,"  I  went  on  excit- 
edly, "and  she  has  come  about." 

"  Den  der  schooner  vill  be  gillin'  two  birds  mit 
vone  stone,  and  so  vill  visit  us,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Pete,  we've  got  to  do  something !  '  I  shouted. 
"  If  that  crew  sets  foot  on  this  ship,  I  believe  it 
will  be  all  day  with  us.  I've  heard  what  these  coast 
pirates  are.  There's  hardly  ever  a  white  man  among 
them,  and  they  carry  off  for  slaves  everybody  they 
don't  kill." 

"  Veil,  dot  vould  be  tough,"  said  Pete,  his  rather 
stolid  look  changing.  "  Vot  shall  ve  do  ?  Get  ub 
a  blan,  and  I  vill  help  you  vork  it." 

"  We  must  fight,  and  fight  like  demons  !  That 
is  the  first  settled  thing,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  not 
going  to  give  up  and  have  my  throat  cut.  I  mean 
to  see  my  mother  again.  I  believe  we  can  beat 
those  fellows  off." 

"Veil,  go  ahead  and  blan  der  job,"  he  said,  with 
an  acquiescent  nod. 

There  was  no  time  to  waste,  and  I  signed  to  him 
to  drop  below  and  quickly  followed  him. 

"The  first  thing  to  do,"  I  said,  as  he  came  to 
a  halt  and  looked  inquiringly  at  me,  "  is  to  move 
those  swivels.  They  won't  do  much  good  where 
they  are,  and  I  think  we  had  better  plant  them  in 
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the  gangways.  I  don't  suppose  the  schooner's 
people  will  risk  her  among  these  rocks,  and  if 
they  don't,  we  shall  have  nothing  but  boats  to  deal 
with." 

"  I  guess  you  vas  righdt,"  said  Pete,  after  a  glance 
over  the  rail.  "  I  doan  belief  cley  vill  risk  it,  oxspe- 
cially  at  cler  b resent  state  of  der  tide." 

"  Possibly  they  may  be  able  to  reach  us  with  their 
cannon,"  I  remarked,  "  but  if  so,  it  will  be  at  long 
range.  Well,  let's  have  at  the  swivels." 

It  was  not  a  very  heavy  job  to  move  the  two 
small  guns.  Of  course  it  was  made  easier  from  the 
fixity  of  the  ship,  and  then  we  had  the  advantage  of 
the  flush  deck. 

"  Now  shall  ve  load  and  train  dem  ?  "  asked  Pete, 
as  he  gave  a  final  pull  at  the  breech-tackle. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "and  then  we  want  to  provide 
them.  After  that  we  must  look  after  the  small 


arms.' 


I  was  pleased  that  the  fellow  was  obeying  me  so 
readily,  for  I  had  not  been  sure  that  he  would,  and 
I  could  see  that  two  captains  would  not  answer. 
Somehow  I  believed  that  I  knew  better  than  he  what 
to  do,  and  I  was  gratified  that  I  seemed  to  have 
impressed  him  with  that  idea.  But  I  suppose  that 
his  long  habit  of  obedience  really  made  it  easier  for 
him  to  obey  than  to  command,  and  then  he  might 
have  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  I  had  learned 
on  the  Constitution.  However  it  was,  he  now  seemed 
to  accept  the  idea  that  I  was  to  lead  off,  and  this 
settled  the  matter  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 
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I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  key  to  the  maga- 
zine, and  as  I  was  feeling  more  and  more  that  there 
might  be  no  time  to  spare,  I  despatched  Pete  for  the 
proper  tools,  and  we  soon  forced  the  door.  There 
was  everything  in  the  way  of  ammunition  that  we 
wanted,  and  we  tugged  on  deck  powder,  ball,  small 
chain-shot,  wads,  priming-horns,  musket-powder,  and 
two  or  three  sizes  of  bullets.  We  glanced  at  the 
schooner  and  the  boat,  as  we  were  putting  down  the 
last  of  the  loads,  but  both  were  still  a  good  distance 
away,  and  there  was  no  apparent  change  in  the 
course  or  actions  of  either.  The  long-boat  had  been 
obliged  to  drop  her  sail,  as  she  was  holding  dead  to 
windward,  and  this  made  her  seem  smaller  or,  at 
least,  less  conspicuous  than  before.  She  seemed  to 
be  holding  her  own  with  the  schooner,  and  the  latter 
was  making  no  effort  to  cut  her  off,  and  appeared 
to  be  directing  all  her  energies  to  beating  as  fast  as 
she  could  seaward.  So  far  Pete's  last  guess  looked 
likely  enough  to  be  right,  and  it  was  clear  that  there 
was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  take  things  at  the 
worst  and  go  on  with  our  preparations.  We  brought 
up  muskets,  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  saw  to  having  a 
good  supply  of  hot  water.  Of  course  we  did  these 
last  things  in  a  kind  of  desperation,  and  perhaps  partly 
to  encourage  ourselves,  for  it  seemed  evident  that 
any  fight  that  we  could  make  at  close  quarters  must 
be  practically  hopeless.  When  we  had  loaded  and 
primed  all  the  firearms,  we  brought  up  from  below 
several  thick  planks,  and  patched  up  a  few  of  the 
most  exposed  places  in  the  damaged  bulwarks. 
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"I  don't  know  as  we  can  do  any  more,"  I  said,  as 
I  drove  in  the  last  nail  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  my 
forehead.  "  If  they  prove  to  be  what  I  think  I 
guess  we  can  make  it  hot  for  them." 

"  If  dey  doan  gome  too  many  at  vonce  I  should  say 
ve  mighdt,"  assented  Pete,  with  a  glance  around  the 
deck. 

"  I'm  half  inclined  to  think  that  we  had  better 
traverse  that  other  swivel  over  to  this  side,  and  get 
the  two  to  bear  off  the  point,"  I  said.  "Even  if 
there's  more  than  one  boat,  and  the  two  separate 
before  they  reach  us,  we  should  have  time  to  run  the 
gun  back.  What  do  you  think  ? ' 

"I  guess  it  vould  be  a  goot  scheme,"  he  reflected 
a  moment,  and  answered.  "  Dey  brobably  von't 
oxpect  any  trouble,  and  will  be  bretty  sure  to  gome 
by  der  easiest  vay." 

"Then  we'll  do  it,"  I  said.  "We  can  take  careful 
bearings,  and  ought  to  make  pretty  sure  work." 

We  accordingly  cast  off  the  other  swivel  and  tra- 
versed it  across.  A  little  squinting  and  pulling  at  the 
tackle  brought  both  pieces  to  bear  as  we  wished. 
Pete's  gun  commanded  a  point  some  fathoms  clear 
of  the  end  of  the  chain  of  rocks,  and  mine  was  trained 
on  a  spot  a  little  this  side. 

"We'd  better  fire  in  succession,"  I  said,  "and  the 
second  man  not  till  he  sees  what  the  other  has  done. 
You've  had  a  little  experience  and  I  haven't,  so  I'll 
let  you  lead  off." 

"All  righdt.  Yust  as  you  say,"  he  answered, 
satisnedly. 
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I  nodded,  well  pleased  to  have  him  so  tractable, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  with 
the  sense  of  responsibility.  I  have  been  told  since 
that  it  was  probably  this  very  situation  of  affairs  that 
gave  me  the  steadiness  to  do  what  I  did,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  must  be  so,  but  at  the  time  I  know  that  it 
was  a  heavy  load. 

We  now  had  leisure  to  use  the  glasses  again,  for 
I  could  think  of  no  more  preparations  to  make,  and  I 
took  mine  and  went  a  few  cleats  up  the  mast. 

As  far  as  I  could  see  there  was  nothing  new  in  the 
situation.  For  some  reason  the  schooner  was  sticking 
to  her  short  tacks,  not  offering  to  open  again  with 
her  guns,  -  -  she  must  be  within  range,  -  -  and  the 
long-boat  was  keeping  steadily  and  unswervingly  on. 

I  continued  to  watch  anxiously,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  could  make  out  the  schooner's  details,  and 
soon  after  caught  the  flash  of  the  long-boat's  oars. 
I  now  directed  the  glass  particularly  at  the  schooner's 
bows,  and  marked  a  shining  gun  there,  and  saw  the 
moving  dots  of  two  or  three  human  figures. 

"  See  here ! '  broke  out  Pete,  suddenly,  rather 
startling  me,  -  -  perhaps  because  my  nerves  were  on 
a  strain,  — "  you  vas  righdt  about  der  schooner. 
She  vas  a  birate,  or  sometings  as  bad.  Yaw,  for 
now  I  oonderstandt  her  tricks.  She  was  blayin'  mit 
der  long-boad." 

"  Playing  with  the  long-boat  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ? '  I  asked,  surprised  and  anxiously. 

"Vy,  look  at  her  and  see  how  she  sails,"  he  cried. 
(<  Her  jib  and  vot  I  can  see  of  her  fores'l  is  shagin'. 
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Dot  vas    der    same  a  minid    ago.      I  dink    she    vas 
holdin'  back  and  blayin'  mit  der  boad." 

"  Oh,  you  think  she  is  waiting  for  a  better  chance 
to  pounce  on  her  ? '  I  said.  "  But  why  should  she 
do  this  ?  The  boat  must  keep  on,  for  that  is  all  that 
is  left  for  her  to  do,  and  why  isn't  one  time  as  good 
as  another  ? ' 

"Veil,  I  vasn't  exactly  able  to  say,"  answered 
Pete,  after  a  little  hesitation.  "  Brehabs  she  vants 
to  vait  till  she  is  sure  of  her.  Of  she  had  kebed  ub 
der  addack  mebby  der  boad  would  have  bushed  on 
and  tried  to  reach  der  shore.  Ve  doan  know  how 
shoal  it  vas  in  dere,  and  how  far  der  schooner  could 
have  followed  her.  Of  she  led  ub  and  stood  avay 
our  people  might  belief  dey  had  bedder  gome  back. 
Dey  might  guess  dot  der  schooner  vas  blayin'  a 
game,  but  still  take  der  chance  of  runnin'  by  her. 
Brehabs  dey  vouid  hope  to  blay  a  liddle  game  dem- 
selves,  and  if  der  schooner  came  too  close  make  a 
dash  and  try  to  carry  her.  A  boad  like  dot,  mit 
a  big  crew,  vill  move  fast." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  I  said,  seeing  at  once 
the  force  of  his  reasoning.  "But  calling  that  so, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  that  we  can  do." 

"  I  doan  dinks  of  nodin',"  he  answered. 

I  put  up  my  glass  again,  more  than  ever  excited 
and  anxious.  If  only  the  boat's  crew  could  make 
one  dash  at  the  last  and  fetch  safe  aboard  !  The 
schooner  could  not  come  so  very  near,  and  with  our 
whole  force  we  could  beat  off  any  attack  to  be  made 
in  boats.  We  were  well  provided  with  stores,  and 
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at  the  worst  we  could  wait  for  a  dark  night   and  slip 
away. 

This  was  the  thought  that  ran  through  my  mind, 
but  1  did  not  consider  it  seriously,  for  it  seemed  to 
be  founded  on  nothing  likely  to  be  realised.  I  put 
my  eye  again  to  the  tube,  and  once  more  focused 
the  two  coming  craft. 

At  the  moment  there  seemed  to  be  no  striking 
change.  The  schooner  had  grown  large,  and  I  could 
now  make  out  the  distinct  figures  of  the  men  and 
the  long  shape  of  the  bow-gun.  In  this  narrow- 
wise  view  not  many  persons  were  in  sight,  but  such 
as  were  confirmed  my  first  opinion,  for  they  were 
dressed  with  a  great  show  of  sashes  and  turbans, 
and  fairly  glittered  with  what  seemed  a  belt-load  of 
side-arms.  The  heart-shaped  bow  of  the  long-boat 
gave  a  small  show  of  her  real  bigness,  and  I  could 
make  out  nothing  certain  beyond  the  rising  and 
falling  heads  of  the  rowers.  How  many  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  by  the  cannon-fire  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say. 

I  took  the  glass  from  my  eye,  after  awhile,  -  - 1 
could  see  nearly  everything  now  with  the  naked  eye, 
though  of  course  less  distinctly,  —  and  spoke  to 
Pete. 

"  Haven't  made  any  more  discoveries,  have  you  ? ' 
I  asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "and  der  schooner  vas  runnin' 
bedder.  I  subbose  she  vas  done  now  mit  her  tricks." 

"  Well,  she'll  have  to  begin  her  work  before  long, 
if  she  is  going  to,"  I  remarked. 
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"  Yaw,  she  vill.  She  hasn't  much  time  to 
spare." 

But  here  our  discussion  came  to  an  end.  The 
schooner  suddenly  swung  from  the  wind  and  began 
to  haul  in  sheets.  In  a  twinkling  she  was  broadside 
on  and  settled  on  a  southerly  course.  It  was  too  far 
to  judge  closely,  but  it  seemed  as  though  she  must 
now  cut  off  the  long-boat,  or  at  least  fetch  up  in  her 
close  neighbourhood. 

Satisfied,  or  at  least  convinced  as  to  this,  I  hur- 
riedly pointed  the  glass  again  at  the  boat.  It  had 
enlarged  considerably,  and  the  oars  looked  less  as 
though  they  were  rising  and  falling  in  the  same  spot. 
On  board  I  could  make  out  a  pack  of  heads,  which 
showed  that  only  a  few,  at  the  most,  had  been  killed 
or  disabled,  and  there  was  no  evident  sign  of  injury 
to  the  boat  itself.  The  question  now  was  what 
would  Dibney  do,  and  could  he  think  of  anything  to 
help  him  out  of  the  terrible  scrape  ? 

I  dropped  down  the  ladder,  for  I  could  see  well 
enough  from  the  deck,  now,  and  took  my  place 
beside  Pete. 

The  schooner  was  going  too  fast  to  prolong  our 
suspense,  and  in  a  trifle  of  time  she  showed  her  nose 
past  the  bow  of  the  boat. 

"  Dere  she  goes  ! '    broke  out  Pete. 

He  was  referring  to  something  besides  the  move- 
ment of  the  schooner,  for  at  that  moment  there  was 
a  stir  on  her  decks,  and  gangs  of  men  surged  from 
this  side  to  the  other.  Almost  with  the  movement 
the  port  side  broke  out  in  thick  heavy  smoke,  and  a 
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fringe  of  fire  and  a  heavy  thunder  forced  its  way  to 
us  up  the  wind. 

"  By  dunder  !  dey  hit  sometings  !  '  broke  out  Pete, 
almost  as  the  noise  died  away. 

No  need  to  question  this.  The  parrot-garbed 
scoundrels  on  the  schooner's  deck  were  shouting 
and  flinging  up  their  arms. 

"  In  a  minid  ve  can  tell  vot  she  has  hit,"  resumed 
Pete,  vainly  trying  to  speak  steadily. 

But  the  black,  deadly  hull  seemed  long  in  passing. 
The  mainmast,  with  its  full  sail,  the  officers  abaft  it, 
the  man  at  the  wheel,   the  long  stern  overhang,  - 
all  dragged   by,  as   it   were   in  a  funeral  procession, 
and  then  the  sea  beyond  broke  out. 

"  Smashed  her !  '  I  exclaimed,  speaking  at  the 
bottom  of  my  voice. 

It  was  so.  The  long-boat  had  disappeared,  and 
where  it  had  been  were  bits  of  planks  and  oars, 
and  here  and  there  a  bobbing  human  head. 

It  made  me  about  sick  to  think  of  standing  by  to 
see  the  wind-up  of  the  matter,  for  there  was  yet  to 
be  a  wind-up.  These  were  not  the  fellows  to  leave 
such  a  job  unfinished.  Yet  I  did  stand  by  and  see 
the  whole,  and  did  not  once  turn  my  head.  Such 
things  are  among  the  contradictions  of  human  nature. 
The  schooner  came  around,  luffed,  muskets  and  pis- 
tols went  off,  and  the  bobbing  heads  successively 
disappeared. 

The  pirates  did  not  hurry,  and  it  must  have  been 
several  minutes  before  they  finally  hauled  in  their 
sheets  and  showed  the  narrowing  of  their  bows. 
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"Well,  Pete,"  I  said,  -  -and  I  seemed  to  myself  to 
speak  like  an  automaton,-  -"it's  our  turn,  now.  We 
are  ready,  I  hope." 

"  I  b'lief's  ve  vas,"  he  answered,  steadfastly. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

OUR    DESPERATE    FIGHT. 

THE  schooner  came  on,  driving  the  seas  in  a  white 
lather  from  her  bows,  and  kept  this  course  till 
she  was  within  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms  of  the 
long  chain  of  rocks.  Just  as  it  began  to  look  as  though 
she  might  hold  on  and  try  to  make  the  narrow  op- 
posite opening,  she  put  her  helm  down,  came  sharply 
into  the  wind  and  let  go  her  jibs.  As  her  way  les- 
sened an  anchor  was  dropped,  and  a  gang  rushed  to 
the  sheets. 

I  glanced  at  Pete,  but  did  not  speak.  This  danger 
was  over,  and  the  schooner  could  not  get  at  us,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  evident  that  her  captain  had 
what  might  prove  for  us  a  fatal  knowledge  of  sur- 
rounding things.  How  could  we  be  sure  now  that  he 
would  not  send  a  boat  or  boats  around  the  point  ?  If 
the  schooner  could  not  be  brought  through  the 
passages  perhaps  a  large  boat  might,  and  how  did 
we  know  but  two  boats,  each  coming  by  a  different 
approach,  would  be  sent  ? 

But,  at  least,  there  was  no  use  in  making  any 
change  in  our  arrangements  now,  and  therefore  we 
quietly  kept  our  places  and  continued  to  watch  the 
schooner. 

245 
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Of  course  we  had  already  taken  special  notice  of 
her  boats,  and  had  found  that  she  carried  two.  One 
was  a  large  affair,  like  a  clumsy  long-boat,  and  the 
other  appeared  of  a  size  to  hold  six  or  seven  people. 
The  big  boat  was  lashed  in  chocks  just  abaft  the 
caboose,  and  the  small  one  was  tipped  upon  its  beam 
close  alongside. 

The  uncertainty  of  this  part  of  the  situation  now 
came  to  an  end.  There  was  a  little  stir  on  the 
schooner's  fore-deck,  two  men,  one  carrying  hoisting- 
tackle,  went  aloft,  the  small  boat  was  pulled  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  tackle  was  then  made  fast  to  the  big 
boat.  All  being  ready,  an  officer  came  forward  and 
this  gangway  was  pulled  aside,  and  first  one  boat 
and  then  the  other  was  sent  over.  Each  in  turn  was 
quickly  filled  with  men  and  shoved  off,  the  big  boat 
leading.  As  nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  two  officers 
had  gone  into  her  stern-sheets  and  one  into  the  little 
boat's.  All  these  doings,  though  they  have  taken  a 
number  of  words  to  describe,  really  occupied  but 
a  few  minutes. 

"  Well,  they  are  coming,  Pete,"  I  said,  in  what  I 
tried  to  make  a  steady  voice.  "  Are  you  ready  ? ' 

"  Yaw,"  he  answered,  firmly. 

I  took  two  loaded  pistols  from  the  deck  where  I 
had  laid  them,  and  put  them  in  my  belt.  There 
had  been  a  cutlass  slung  to  this  belt,  but  the  sheath 
was  in  my  way  and  I  had  taken  it  off.  The  weapon 
itself  I  had  laid  down  near  the  rail.  I  was  also  pro- 
vided with  a  boarding-pike,  which  I  had  stood  against 
the  caboose.  Pete  had  put  down  several  muskets,  as 
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well  as  half  a  dozen  pistols,  on  the  deck  in  the  rear, 
and  had  girded  himself  with  a  cutlass. 

The  two  boats  came  on  rapidly,  both  crossing  the 
bows  of  the  schooner,  and  ending  all  doubts  as  to 
their  course  by  heading  straight  for  the  point  of 
rocks. 

I  drew  a  little  breath  of  relief  and  stepped  back  to 
the  breech  of  my  gun.  It  was  at  least  certain  that 
they  were  coming  by  the  way  we  had  expected.  The 
critical  moment  was  quickly  at  hand,  for  the  first  boat 
was  at  last  entering  Pete's  range,  and  he  was  already 
stooping  and  sighting  his  gun. 

I  would  not  seem  to  look  at  him,  lest  possibly  I 
should  disconcert  him,  but  with  a  glance  out  of  the 
tail  of  my  eye,  as  sailors  say,  I  saw  what  he  was 
about,  and  then  turned  again  to  our  target. 

The  long-boat  was  at  the  moment  obscuring  the 
other  and  was  coming  on  fast,  the  turban ed  or  bare- 
headed rowers  bowing  themselves  in  energetic  strokes, 
and  the  long  oars  rising  and  falling  in  swift  flashes. 
One  man  in  the  boat  was  facing  our  way,  and  looked 
carelessly  at  us,  as  I  thought,  though  he  must  make 
out  the  two  guns,  and  see  us  standing  in  ready  positions 
by  them.  Possibly  I  mistook  his  actions,  and  he  was 
uneasy,  instead  of  indifferent,  but  the  fact  as  to  that 
I  shall  never  know.  He  was  a  big  fellow,  with  a 
black  or  very  brown  face,  and  bare  arms  and  neck. 
He  wore  a  red  fez  on  his  head,  and  the  unusually 
long  handle  of  a  sword  showed  above  the  sash  around 
his  waist. 

I  had  him  and  the  bowing  heads  and  backs  behind 
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him  steadily  in  my  eye,  and  was  thinking  that  it  was 
certainly  time  for  Pete  to  fire,  when  all  at  once  the 
crash  of  his  gun  filled  my  ears. 

The  smoke  blew  free,  but  yet  half  obscured  the 
boat,  and  it  was  a  second  or  two  -  - 1  cannot  exactly 
measure  the  time-  -before  the  boat,  where  we  had 
last  seen  it,  again  came  into  view. 

The  big  fellow  in  the  bow  had  disappeared,  and 
one  oarsman  was  hanging  limp  over  the  gunwale. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  extent  of  the  damage.  Yet 
there  was  evidently  trouble  and  dismay  on  board,  for 
the  crew  were  about  all  hanging  on  their  oars,  and 
the  officer  was  staring  in  seeming  amazement  at  us. 

I  was  a  good  deal  disappointed,  for  somehow  I  had 
hoped  much  from  this  first  shot.  I  had  half  expected 
to  see  the  boat  in  staves  and  the  crew  in  the  water. 
But  I  collected  myself,  stepped  back  and  stooped  to 
my  own  gun.  For  the  moment  my  nerves  were  almost 
incredibly  steady,  perhaps  from  the  very  disap- 
pointment. I  changed  the  bearings  of  the  swivel 
a  little,  took  a  quick  but  careful  sight,  stepped  back 
and  pulled  the  lanyard. 

As  before,  the  smoke  rose  in  my  face,  and  again 
it  blew  slowly  away.  This  time  there  proved  to  be 
something  worth  looking  at.  A  great  piece  had  been 
smashed  out  of  the  boat's  port  bow,  and  -  -  to  judge  by 
the  gaps  -  -  at  least  five  or  six  of  her  crew  were  down. 

Pete  began  to  cheer,  startling  me,  but  in  a  second 
I  got  my  bearings  and  joined  in. 

But  this  was  only  one  step  toward  victory.  The 
officer  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat  roared  out 
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something  ;  a  tarpaulin,  or  piece  of  sail,  was  passed 
along,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  hole  in  the  bow  was 
covered.  By  this  time  the  small  boat  had  come  up, 
and  it  was  quickly  apparent  that  there  was  to  be 
a  change  of  operations.  The  little  boat  at  once 
showed  her  broadside,  and  began  to  move  along  the 
channel  between  the  brig  and  the  opposite  chain  of 
rocks,  and  the  long-boat  once  more  started  on. 

"  They're  going  to  tackle  us  on  both  hands  ! '  I 
exclaimed.  "  They'll  catch  us  with  a  cross  fire,  besides 
taking  us  in  the  weakest  place." 

By  this  last  I  meant  that  the  brig  had  a  slight  list 
to  starboard,  thereby  giving  a  better  range  of  the  deck 
to  a  craft  approaching  from  the  opposite  side. 

"  Quick  !  load  again  !  '  I  went  on.  "  It's  our  only 
chance." 

Pete  had  already  laid  hold  of  a  charge  of  powder, 
and  in  a  flash  it  was  in  the  gun.  The  little  retaining- 
wad  went  in,  -  -  the  big  boat  was  beginning  to  seem 
but  a  few  yards  off,  -  -  and  in  went  a  ball. 

"  Never  mind  the  small  stuff  !  "  I  cried.  "  In  with 
the  other  wad  and  prime.  I'll  hold  them  for  a 
second." 

While  I  was  giving  these  orders  I  was  fetching 
two  muskets  to  the  rail. 

I  had  been  called  a  good  shot  among  the  Portland 
boys,  and  this  was  a  bigger  game  than  partridges  or 
squirrels.  The  boat  was  not  coming  exactly  bows  on 
and  I  had  the  range  of  the  stern-sheets.  The  officer 
there  was  a  good  target,  especially  as  he  had  on  a 
bright  yellow  jacket. 
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I  took  quick  but  careful  aim  and  fired.  Down  the 
man  slumped,  and  lay  in  a  heap  against  the  seat. 
Three  or  four  of  the  crew  shouted  at  this,  and  most 
of  them  again  hung  on  their  oars.  In  a  moment  the 
bows  had  fallen  a  little  from  the  wind. 

"Hurry  up!"  I  shouted  to  Pete.  "Here's  your 
chance ! ' 

I  turned  my  head  that  way  as  I  spoke,  and  just 
then  felt  a  queer,  strange  little  shock.  I  staggered, 
swung  round,  and  again  got  the  range  of  the  boat. 
In  a  dazed  kind  of  way  I  saw  a  man  in  the  act  of 
putting  down  a  musket.  I  guessed  what  had  hap- 
pened, and,  with  a  kind  of  confused  and  puzzled 
feeling,  -  -  it  was  not  so  much  a  fright,  -  - 1  took  a  few 
unsteady  steps  and  leaned  against  the  caboose. 

"Tank  all  der  anchells  ! '  I  just  then  heard  Pete 
cry,  -  -  the  sound  seemed  far  off,  -  -  "  der  tarpaulin 
has  gone  away  again  from  der  hole !  Vat  !  vas  you 
hurt  ?  Veil,  yust  vait  and  see  - 

The  thunder  of  his  swivel  followed  the  last  word, 
and  I  heard  a  distant  crashing  noise,  followed  by  a 
commingled  yell. 

By  a  great  effort  I  rallied  and  staggered  over  to 
the  rail.  A  little  blood  dropped  on  my  fingers,  but 
the  dazed  feeling  was  already  passing,  and  I  believed 
that  the  worst  was  over.  The  boat  was  at  last 
smashed,  and  the  crew,  as  I  had  pictured  them  once, 
were  struggling  in  the  water.  A  few,  however,  were 
clinging  to  the  wreck,  and  some  were  swimming 
toward  the  opposite  rocks. 

But  what  of  the  other  boat  ?     The  inquiry  was  in 
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point,  for  just  at  that  moment  I  happened  to  glance 
aft,  and  what  I  saw  gave  me  a  profound  start.  A 
tanned  and  bearded  face  was  in  the  act  of  rising 
above  the  rail. 

"Pete!"   I  yelled.      "Look  there  —  aft!      Come 


on!' 


I  was  half  wild  with  fright  and  desperation,  but  I 
caught  up  my  boarding-pike  and  looked  to  see  if  the 
two  loaded  pistols  were  still  in  my  belt. 

We  were  on  the  spot  in  a  twinkling.  The  first 
fellow  had  gained  the  deck,  and  another  was  waist- 
high  above  the  rail.  I  pulled  up  short,  stepped  out 
of  Pete's  range,  drew  one  of  my  pistols  and  fired. 
The  man  on  the  deck  swung  half  around  and  fell. 

Pete  was  already  at  the  rail,  and  with  one  slash  of 
his  cutlass  he  sent  the  climber  suddenly  out  of  sight. 

A  bullet  sang  by  his  head  and  flew  uncomfortably 
near  mine,  as  he  did  so,  and  we  both  jumped  hastily 
back. 

Several  high-pitched  voices  below  at  once  set  up 
a  yell,  and  after  a  moment  we  heard  a  slight  bump- 
ing noise,  like  a  boat  hauled  up  on  rocks. 

"  Dey  have  landed  on  der  liddle  blace  under  der 
stern,"  said  Pete,  "and  I  guess  dey  vas  draggin' 
der  boad  ub  to  climb  from." 

"I  guess  so,"  I  answered.  "But  anyway,  they've 
got  to  expose  their  heads  to  get  up,  and  when  they 
do  we'll  lay  on." 

He  nodded  assent. 

By  this  time  I  had  forgotten  all  about  my  wound, 
which  in  fact  had  almost  ceased  to  bleed.  I  sup- 
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posed  that  it  was  another  one  of  those  glancing  and 
almost  stunning  shots  such  as  I  had  received  from 
Buckley,  and  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  this 
supposition  turned  out  to  be  correct. 

The  pirates  had  now  been  still  for  a  moment.  At 
this  point  they  began  to  stir,  and  we  again  stood  by 
to  receive  them. 

For  a  moment,  in  our  excitement,  we  forgot  to 
keep  an  eye  out  in  other  directions,  and  this  now 
came  near  costing  us  dear.  All  at  once,  above  a 
point  well  along  the  port  quarter  bulwarks,  suddenly 
appeared  two  swarthy  faces.  There  were  active 
bodies  under  them,  for,  in  a  twinkling,  both  popped 
up,  and  with  a  bound  two  brown-skinned,  Arab-look- 
ing desperadoes  stood  on  the  deck. 

Almost  with  the  slap  of  the  second  man's  bare 
feet  on  the  planks  I  recovered  my  wits  and  pulled 
the  trigger  of  my  other  pistol.  It  flashed  in  the 
pan. 

In  an  instant  he  was  upon  me,  and  I  had  barely 
time  to  step  back  and  level  my  pike.  For  the  next 
few  moments  I  lost  track  of  all  but  my  own  part  of 
the  fight.  The  man  opposed  to  me  seemed  to  have 
lost  or  laid  aside  his  firearms,  but  in  one  hand  he 
carried  a  short  sword  and  there  were  two  daggers  in 
his  scarf-like  girdle. 

I  was  keyed  up  to  desperation,  and  yet  somehow 
kept  my  head.  The  man  suddenly  made  a  feint  with 
his  sword  and  stooped,  as  though  for  a  rush,  but  I 
merely  stiffened  my  grip  on  my  pike.  He  looked 
at  me  with  his  big,  almost  solemn  black  eyes,  and 
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straightened  up  again,  but  I  continued  to  stand  like 
a  statue.  He  hesitated  and  I  thought  seemed  a 
little  undecided,  but  the  next  moment  he  took  a  kind 
of  gliding  step  forward.  I  was  afraid  of  some  subtle 
trick,  and  fell  a  pace  back,  but  with  that  he  ducked 
and  made  a  head-on-tilt  rush.  He  was  as  lithe  as  a 
panther  and  almost  as  quick,  and  it  was  by  a  mere 
hair  that  he  did  not  get  in  past  my  guard.  But  I 
was  active,  also,  and  had  a  springy,  compact  kind  of 
strength  that  was  not  so  very  inferior  to  his  own. 
He  had  several  feet  to  pass  before  he  could  reach  me, 
and  in  that  time  I  jerked  back  my  pike,  and  as  he 
turned  his  sword  and  made  a  drawing  cut  at  my 
neck,  I  jabbed  the  sharp  head  its  full  length  into  his 
hairy  chest. 

He  gave  a  deep  groan,  bowed  down  and  fell  on  his 
face. 

There  was  no  time  to  make  sure  of  him,  but  I  had 
few  doubts  on  that  point,  and  I  wheeled  at  once  to 
see  how  it  fared  with  Pete.  What  I  saw  stopped  me 
breathless  where  I  stood.  The  Dutchman  was  fight- 
ing desperately,  though  clearly  overmatched,  and  was 
bleeding  from  one  or  two  cuts  ;  but  this  was  not  what 
gave  me  my  almost  overwhelming  shock.  Just  in 
our  rear,  strung  in  a  row  above  the  rail,  were  four 
more  swarthy  faces. 

I  ought  not  to  have  been  so  astonished  and  con- 
founded, for  of  course  this  was  no  more  than  was 
likely  to  happen,  and  yet,  as  I  say,  I  did  stand  for  the 
moment  completely  dazed.  Luckily  the  fate  of  the 
day  did  not  just  then  rest  with  me.  Something  at 
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the  moment  bumped  down  upon  the  deck,  I  heard  a 
guttural  exclamation  and  a  heavy  object  whizzed  past 
my  ear.  Whatever  it  was,  it  took  one  of  the  climbing 
pirates  squarely  in  the  face,  and  he  threw  up  an  arm 
and  dropped  like  a  flash  out  of  sight. 

"  Here's  der  oder  pistol !  '  shouted  a  triumphant 
voice,  and  a  cracking  report  was  followed  by  a  groan 
and  the  vanishing  of  the  second  head  from  the  rail. 

At  this  I  came  out  of  my  trance. 

"  Give  it  to  'em  !  '  I  yelled,  and  with  my  pike  at 
charge  I  dashed  at  the  third  climber. 

He  could  not  stand  the  looks  of  that  swift-coming 
point,  and  gave  a  twist  of  his  body  and  disappeared. 

The  remaining  man  hesitated,  but  at  this  point 
pluckily  leaped  to  the  rail.  He  never  got  any  farther, 
for  at  that  instant  I  swept  the  pike  that  way  and  he 
got  the  point  fairly  in  the  heart.  He  threw  up  his 
hands  and  without  a  sound  pitched  after  his  mates. 

"  Veil  done !  I  guess  dot  fixes  der  whole  lot," 
shouted  Pete  from  behind  me. 

I  wheeled,  still  hot  for  fighting,  and  fairly  laughed. 

"I  guess  it  does,"  I  cried.  "If  not,  let  'em  bring 
along  the  rest!  ' 

"  You  vas  a  liddle  tiger ! '  he  exclaimed,  with  an 
admiring  look.  "  You  stuck  dose  fellers  like  dey  vas 
Christmas  geese.  By  dunder !  I  vorked  hardt,  too, 
and  I  vas  tired." 

He  walked  along  to  the  elevation  of  the  cabin,  as 
he  finished,  and  sat  down. 

"  I  guess  there's  no  more  to  come,"  I  said,  after  a 
moment  or  two  had  passed.  "Those  first  fellows, 
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too,  are  out  of  our  way.  Some  are  swimming  to 
the  rocks,  and  some  are  clinging  to  the  wreck  of  the 
boat.  But  how  did  you  come  out  ?  You've  got  at 
least  two  cuts." 

"  Dey  vas  small,"  he  said,  lightly.  "  It  mighdt 
have  been  a  good  deal  vorse,  for  dot  feller  dere 
fought  like  a  tuyvel." 

He  nodded  toward  the  stark  body  of  his  last 
antagonist. 

"  How  did  you  finally  down  him  ? '  I  asked,  now 
remembering  that  when  I  had  last  looked  that  way 
Pete  seemed  to  be  hard  pressed. 

"  Veil,  if  I  must  tell  an  honest  story,  it  vas  luck," 
he  said,  with  a  smile.  "  I  didn't  know  how  to  fence 
compared  mit  him,  and  it  vas  bretty  certain  that  he 
vould  soon  have  had  his  steel  in  my  insides.  Yust 
then  he  slipped  and  to  save  himself  flung  out  his  arm. 
I  didn't  vait  till  he  took  it  down  again,  and  here  I 
vas.  Say,  hadn't  ve  better  take  a  squint  around,  and 
see  if  overyting  vas  all  righdt  ? ' 

"  Yes,  for  we  may  be  treated  to  another  surprise," 
I  answered.  "  We'll  overhaul  the  whole  concern." 

I  stepped  to  the  rail  and  did  not  hesitate  to  bend 
over  and  look  below. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  rocks  above  the  water, 
here,  and,  as  I  expected,  no  object  was  to  be  seen. 
Some  way  out  two  bodies  were  floating  along  before 
the  wind,  but  there  was  nothing  alive. 

Well  out  beyond  the  scene  of  Pete's  successful 
gunnery  the  wreck  of  the  big  boat  was  still  drifting, 
but  no  human  beings  were  now  clinging  to  her. 
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There  were  six  or  seven  figures  on  the  rocks,  and 
these  were  scrambling  toward  the  opposite  side. 

"  All  clear,"  I  said  as  I  turned  back. 

Pete  had  crossed  to  the  other  rail,  and  as  I  spoke 
he  delightedly  swung  his  arm. 

"  What  is  it  ? '    I  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  Der  boad ! '  he  exclaimed,  all  agrin.  "It  vas 
fast  on  der  rock.  I  subbose  dose  last  fellers  pushed 
it  dere  ven  dey  climbed  ub.  Vot  you  say  —  now  we 
have  a  show  ? ' 

"Why,  I  guess  we  have,"  I  exclaimed,  immediately 
understanding  his  idea.  "  It's  only  a  little  craft,  but 
we  may  be  able  to  do  something  with  it.  Good  ! 
But  let's  make  sure  of  it." 

In  my  haste  I  did  not  stop  for  further  observa- 
tions, but  ran  to  the  rail  and  climbed  over.  The 
boat  was  fast  on  the  rocks,  as  he  said,  and  in  a 
position  where  it  was  easy  to  drop  into  it. 

"  It's  a  sound,  tight  little  craft,"  I  announced,  as 
soon  as  I  was  aboard.  "  Here,  take  the  painter." 

I  flung  it  up,  and  he  caught  it  and  made  it  fast. 

"Dey  doan  seem  to  be  enjoying  dereselves  on  der 
schooner,"  he  observed  as  I  climbed  back  over  the 
rail.  "Dey  act  like  dey  vas  havin'  a  kind  of-  -vot 
you  call  it?-  -indignation  meetin'." 

I  looked  that  way,  and,  to  be  sure,  the  deck  of  the 
schooner  was  a  scene  of  decided  stir.  Men  ran  here 
and  there  like  so  many  disturbed  ants,  and  what  I 
took  to  be  all  the  officers  were  in  a  group  in  the 
bows. 

"They  may  fire  at  us,"  I  said,  in  a  little  apprehen- 
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sion,  "  but  I  rather  think  they  can't  do  any  damage. 
If  we  find  they  can  we  shall  have  to  decide  what  it  is 
then  best  to  do." 

"  Dey  are  so  mad  dot  I  don't  b'leef  dey  vill  give 
up  mitout  try  in'  some  trick,"  he  remarked. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  resolutely,  "  then  we  will  stand  by, 
and  try  to  spoil  it.  But  we've  got  to  look  after  our- 
selves, meanwhile.  You'd  better  go  below  and  see 
to  your  hurts.  I'll  take  a  good  pull  at  the  scuttle- 
butt and  stand  watch." 

"  Say,  I  dink  of  a  better  vay,"  he  answered.  "  You 
go  and  I'll  stand  vatch.  Ven  you  gome  back  bring 
some  of  dot  Dutch  beer.  You  know  vere  to  find  it." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  with  a  laugh-  -  I  could  laugh 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  happened,  or  perhaps  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  nerves.  "  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do." 

He  took  a  turn  forward,  and  I  glanced  once 
more  toward  the  schooner  and  slipped  down  the 
companion. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

A    NEW    UNDERTAKING. 

I  ATTENDED  to  my  slight  wound,  finally  putting 
a  piece  of  sticking  plaster  on  it,  and  found  Pete's 
beer.  I  sampled  it,  and  as  I  was  very  thirsty  it  went 
reasonably  well,  though  it  was  of  course  rather  warm. 

As  soon  as  I  could  I  returned  to  the  deck,  taking 
a  roll  of  the  plaster  with  me,  and  learned  that  nothing 
of  note  had  happened. 

"  Dose  fellers  on  de  rocks  have  all  swum  to  der 
schooner,"  said  Pete.  "  Dot  seems  to  be  der  last 
vord  of  der  battle." 

"  All  right.  Now  let's  overhaul  your  timbers," 
I  answered. 

I  took  him  to  the  scuttle-butt  and  washed  and 
dressed  his  wounds,  and  ended  by  turning  over  to 
him  his  precious  beer.  He  emptied  a  bottle  of  it  for 
a  beginning,  and  declared  that  it  made  him  feel  as 
good  as  new. 

By  this  time  the  breeze  had  begun  to  fail,  and  the 
heat  became  almost  unbearable.  Pete  finally  went 
below  and  hunted  up  some  canvas,  and  we  raised  an 
awning.  We  extended  it  from  the  companion  as  far 
as  it  would  go,  and  at  once  moved  our  quarters  under 
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it.  We  did  not  forget,  however,  to  reload  both 
swivels,  as  well  as  my  discharged  musket. 

Nothing  happened  for  a  time,  the  schooner  remain- 
ing where  she  was,  and  no  new  act  of  hostility  was 
attempted.  After  awhile  we  grew  hungry  and  got 
some  dinner,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
we  spread  some  blankets  down  under  the  awning,  and 
each  in  succession  took  a  short  nap.  A  little  before 
sundown  a  moderate  breeze,  still  from  the  southwest, 
sprang  up,  and  the  schooner's  people  began  to  stir 
about  and  in  a  few  minutes  raised  their  anchor. 

"I  rather  think  she's  going  outside  and  have  a 
crack  at  us,"  I  said.  "  She  probably  hasn't  faith 
enough  in  her  guns  to  try  them  at  this  range." 

"  Yaw,  I  guess  dot's  it,"  Pete  assented. 

We  anxiously  watched  her,  and  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  found  that  our  guess  was  right. 
She  made  sail,  ran  outside  and  bore  down  toward 
the  farther  chain  of  rocks. 

"  There's  no  channel  though,  or  they  would  have 
used  it  before,"  I  remarked;  "but  I  shall  feel  better 
when  I  know  how  near  they  can  fetch." 

"  If  dey  doan  gome  too  near  ve  can  take  der  boad 
and  lay  along  der  oder  side,"  Pete  suggested.  "  Dey 
vill  have  to  blay  quite  a  tune  mit  dere  broadside  to 
knock  der  whole  ship  to  bieces." 

"Yes,"  I  assented,  "but  still  I  hope  they  can't 
get  within  range.  If  they  hurt  the  ship  much  she 
will  break  up,  and  then  it  will  be  all  day  with  us." 

"  Veil,  I  vill  smoke  a  bipe  and  hope  for  der  best," 
he  philosophically  rejoined. 
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The  schooner  ran  well  in  toward  the  rocks,  and 
then  put  down  her  helm.  As  she  showed  her  broad- 
side she  flamed  out  with  her  whole  tier  of  guns. 

She  was  still  too  far  off  for  accurate  work,  -  -guns 
had  short  effective  ranges,  in  those  days,  —  but  some 
of  the  balls  flew  overhead,  showing  that  she  was 
within  distance. 

"  I  don't  like  that  very  well,"  I  said.  "  She  can't 
do  any  fine  work  at  this  range,  but  she  may  get  in 
a  lucky  shot.  I  guess  we  had  better  take  to  the 
boat." 

He  agreed  with  me,  and  we  pulled  it  around  and 
dropped  over  into  it. 

"  Ve'd  bedder  haul  along  to  der  bow,  vere  ve  can 
keep  an  eye  on  der  schooner,"  said  Pete.  "Ve  can 
drop  back  ven  she  makes  ready  to  fire." 

We  adopted  this  suggestion,  and,  having  first  made 
the  painter  fast  on  board,  pushed  the  head  of  the 
boat  clear  of  the  brig's  bow.  This  made  it  easy  for 
us  to  keep  the  schooner  in  sight,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  get  quickly  under  cover. 

The  pirates  stuck  to  their  firing  with  savage  perti- 
nacity, but  failed  to  do  any  damage.  They  splin- 
tered the  bulwarks  in  a  few  places,  and  hit  one  of 
the  anchors,  but  that  was  all.  The  most  of  their 
shots  flew  a  number  of  feet  overhead.  Toward  night 
they  desisted,  but  we  thought  it  best  to  stick  to  the 
boat  for  awhile,  and  did  not  go  back  till  it  was 
fully  dark. 

We  got  supper,  and  made  our  arrangements  for 
the  night,  which  included  running  one  of  the  swivels 
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over  to  the  other  gangway,  and  putting  two  unlighted 
lanterns  where  they  would  be  handy.  About  eight 
o'clock,  it  being  decided  that  I  should  have  the  first 
watch  below,  I  turned  in.  This  meant  that  I  slept 
on  the  blankets,  under  the  awning,  where  I  could  be 
instantly  aroused  in  case  of  need. 

We  arranged  to  have  two  watches,  of  six  hours 
each,  and  I  slept  out  mine  without  interruption.  At  two 
o'clock,  when  Pete  called  me,  everything  was  quiet, 
but  he  said  that  he  had  once  or  twice  caught  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  schooner.  It  seemed  that  she  was 
standing  off  and  on,  at  times  coming  almost  clear  in  to 
the  outer  line  of  rocks,  where  the  brilliant  starlight 
brought  her  out.  I  could  see  nothing  of  her,  at  this 
moment,  but  took  my  station  with  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  a  close  lookout,  and  not  let  her  surprise 
us  with  any  of  her  tricks. 

I  had  a  quiet  time  of  it,  and  had  nothing  worse  to 
contend  with  than  sleepiness,  and  that  wore  away  as 
day  began  to  break.  Of  course  the  first  thing  was 
to  look  for  the  schooner,  and  I  was  not  surprised 
when  I  made  out  her  gray  but  brightening  outlines. 
Pete  awoke  a  little  later,  not  sleeping  out  his  time, 
and  we  sat  down  where  we  could  maintain  our  watch, 
and  discussed  the  situation. 

"  Ve  can  outlast  dem  at  dis  business,"  said  Pete, 
confidently.  "  Ve  are  oud  of  der  vay  of  bad  vedder, 
and  ve  have  blendy  of  stores  and  vater.  Besides, 
dey  vill  grow  sick  of  hangin'  around  doing  nodin'." 

"  I'm  not  worrying  much,  for  I  think  as  you  do," 
I  answered.  "  In  fact,  some  other  things  are  begin- 
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ning  to    trouble    me  more.     For  instance,   how  are 
we  going  to  get  away  from  this  place  ? ' 

"Dot  is  a  question,"  he  answered  rather  soberly. 
"  Still,  ve  have  a  boad,  and  ve  are  not  in  der  middle 
of  der  ocean." 

"But  the  boat  is  small,"  I  said,  "and  where 
shall  we  go  ?  We  shouldn't  dare  to  run  for  any 
port  on  this  coast,  and  any  decent  port  is  a  good  way 
off." 

"Der  boad  vill  live  in  gommon  vedder,  and  ve  can 
take  blenty  of  stores  and  vater,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
know  vere  ve  shall  go,  but  I  subbose  ve  can  study  it 
oud." 

"  Oh,  we'll  do  that,"  I  said,  trying  to  assume  more 
of  an  air  of  cheerfulness.  "  But  I  only  wish  the 
boat  was  bigger." 

"  By  dunder !  "  he  startled  me  by  breaking  out,  and 
with  the  words  jumped  up,  "  I  belief  I  knows  vere 
is  dot  boad !  I  can  broduce  her,  for  she  is  on 
boardt !  " 

"  On  board  ? '  I  exclaimed,  still  further  astonished. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

"  She  is  in  dis  ship  !  '  he  cried,  vehemently.  "  Her 
frame  vas  below.  I  dink  she  vas  a  good-sized  boad, 
tirty  feet  long  and  broad  in  der  beam." 

"  That's  great  news  ! '  I  cried,  delighted.  "  Now 
we  can  lay  some  plans.  Why,  we  can  take  the  new 
boat  and  the  gig  and  put  this  stuff  into  them,  and  — 
but  you  feel  sure  that  the  frame  is  there  ? ' 

"Yaw,  unless  it  has  grawled  out  and  jumped 
overboard,"  he  answered,  composedly. 
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"  It  will  be  a  fine  place  to  put  her  together  and  get 
her  into  the  water,"  I  said,  excitedly.  "  It  will  be  as 
easy  as  launching  on  shore.  The  deck  has  exactly  the 
list." 

"Veil,  den,"  he  said,  satisfiedly,  "ven  dose  fellers 
leafe  ve  vill  turn  to  and  try  it.  Subbose  ve  have 
breakfast,  now  ? ' 

I  was  a  good  deal  stimulated  and  encouraged  by 
this  discovery,  for  such  I  might  call  it,  and  at  once 
considered  that  our  prospects  had  decidedly  bright- 
ened. The  boat  we  had  taken  from  the  pirates  was 
perilously  small  for  much  of  a  voyage,  and  there 
was  no  knowing  where  we  might  be  blown  to  or  have 
to  run. 

With  this  comparatively  large  craft  we  should 
be  almost  independent  in  choosing,  and  could  pro- 
vision and  otherwise  equip  her  against  all  sorts  of 
contingencies. 

We  cooked  and  ate  our  breakfast,  taking  care,  of 
course,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  schooner,  and  after  we 
had  washed  the  dishes  -  -  for  we  were  now  so  well 
over  our  fears  of  the  pirates  that  we  could  calmly 
attend  to  these  little  things  -  -  we  drew  a  couple  of 
buckets  of  sea-water  and  had  our  baths,  and  then 
returned  for  a  time  to  the  awning. 

It  looked  as  though  we  should  have  a  lazy  day  of 
it,  for  at  first  the  pirates  made  no  attempt  to  disturb 
us,  but  just  as  I  was  about  losing  myself  in  a  nap 
they  brought  the  schooner  in  again  toward  the  rocks, 
and  once  more  opened  fire.  We  still  thought  it  well 
to  be  on  the  prudent  side,  and  again  returned  to 
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the  boat,  but  as  before  it  proved  to  be  unnecessary. 
Unless  it  was  that  we  should  have  been  hit  by  a  splin- 
ter, we  might  as  well  have  remained  on  board.  The 
shots  only  twice  hit  the  ship,  and  but  once  in  any 
noticeable  way.  This  was  a  ball  that  grazed  the 
corner  of  the  caboose  and  splintered  the  rudder  of 
the  gig.  This  did  no  real  harm,  for  the  little  boat's 
fittings  and  apparatus  were  of  no  present  value  to  us. 

When  the  pirates  were  finally  done  with  this  tar- 
geting we  returned  to  the  deck,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  were  not  disturbed.  Night  finally  came  on, 
and  with  it  at  first  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
schooner. 

"It  will  be  a  glad  sight  if  in  the  morning  she  is 
gone,"  I  said,  with  a  long  breath.  "  I  am  not  much 
afraid  of  her,  and  yet  she  worries  me." 

"  She  von't  hang  oud  much  longer,"  confidently 
predicted  Pete. 

The  night  seemed  to  drag  more  than  the  one  before, 
and  at  the  first  peep  of  clay  we  were  looking  seaward. 
Imagine  our  relief  when  we  found  the  horizon  clear ! 
We  exchanged  congratulations,  but  to  settle  all  doubts 
I  then  took  one  of  the  telescopes  and  climbed  the 
mast.  No,  there  was  not  a  glimmer  of  a  sail  to  be 
seen. 

"  Now  for  der  boad,"  said  Pete,  slapping  his  big 
hands  gratefully  together. 

We  lost  no  time,  as  may  be  guessed,  in  getting  off 
the  hatch  and  beginning  the  overhauling.  There  was 
a  good  deal  to  do,  and  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the 
place  were  almost  unbearable,  but  we  persevered. 
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We  only  knocked  off  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time, 
and  at  last  came  upon  the  object  of  our  search.  The 
frame  -  -  it  was  merely  that  -  -  proved  to  be  about  what 
Pete  had  supposed.  It  was  intended  for  a  boat  thirty- 
two  feet  long,  rather  wide  in  the  beam  and  very 
strong.  None  of  the  parts  were  missing,  and  all 
seemed  to  be  sound  and  stanch. 

Never  mind  about  the  details  of  the  work  that 
followed.  It  will  be  understood  that  they  were  many 
and  that  the  labour  itself  was  tedious.  We  could  only 
make  a  beginning  that  day,  and  had  to  work  hard 
and  steadily-  -merely  knocking  off  when  the  heat 
was  too  great  -  -  for  many  following  days.  We  put 
up  another  awning,  extending  it  from  the  caboose  for 
a  number  of  feet  aft,  and  carried  on  the  work  in  its 
shelter.  Luckily  there  were  no  severe  storms,  and 
no  wind  hard  enough  to  interfere  with  our  operations. 
In  all  this  time,  though  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout,  we 
raised  nothing  that  looked  like  a  sail.  Of  course, 
long  before  this,  we  had  discussed  fully  our  plans  for 
the  proposed  voyage,  and  had  consulted  the  brig's 
charts,  though  unfortunately  they  did  not  greatly 
help  us.  None  of  them  covered  with  any  detail  what 
we  wanted,  and  though  I  hunted  for  an  ordinary 
atlas,  and  was  sure  that  I  had  seen  one  in  the  cap- 
tain's cabin,  I  could  not  find  it.  Furthermore,  upon 
putting  myself  to  the  test,  I  discovered  that  I  was 
more  deficient  in  my  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the 
world  than  I  had  supposed.  However,  something 
must  be  done,  and  as  Pete  could  not  help  me  I  did 
a  little  hard  thinking,  and  finally  settled  upon  what  I 
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judged  was  our  feasible  plan.  It  was  to  run  for  the 
Cape  Verde  islands,  which  I  thought  we  could  not 
well  miss,  even  though  I  depended  on  nothing  but 
log  and  compass,  and  which  I  believed  to  be  the  near- 
est civilised  land  in  that  direction.  The  distance,  as 
my  merely  broad-gauge  calculations  made  it  out,  was 
eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  miles.  There 
were,  as  I  took  it,  no  near  ports  to  the  south,  and 
I  had  a  feeling  -  -  shared  by  Pete  -  -  of  trying  to  fetch 
as  far  as  might  be  toward  home.  Not  only  this,  but 
such  a  course  would  be  likely  to  give  us,  in  the  main, 
favouring  winds.  I  found  that  we  might  expect  calms 
and  variable  winds  in  our  present  latitude,  but  that 
after  passing  the  tenth  parallel  we  might  look  for  the 
regular  northeast  trade. 

At  last  the  boat,  including  the  mast  and  sail,  was 
done,  and  our  project  was  nearly  ready  for  trial.  We 
had  provided  a  single  fair-sized  piece  of  canvas  for  the 
sail,  and  rigged  it  with  a  gaff  and  boom,  taking  care 
to  put  the  greater  part  of  the  spread  in  the  foot,  or 
throat.  We  could  carry  a  moderate  amount  of  sail 
in  ordinary  weather  without  reefing,  which  was  more 
important  than  having  a  long  hoist  and  feeling  for 
every  puff  of  wind.  We  had  done  the  building  on 
ways,  cutting  down  the  deck  a  little  at  the  selected 
spot,  and  expected  to  have  no  trouble  in  making  a 
successful  launch. 

It  was  well  along  in  a  hot  forenoon  when  we  struck 
the  final  blow,  and  were  sure  that  everything  was  ready. 
We  were  too  anxious  to  see  how  the  boat  would  act, 
and  whether  she  was  a  success,  to  delay  a  moment 
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longer  than  necessary,  and  with  a  few  blows  Pete 
dislodged  the  blocks  and  she  ran  swiftly  down  the 
ways.  She  took  the  water  with  a  resounding  splash, 
and  foamed  out  to  the  length  of  the  painter. 

"  Goot !  '  cried  Pete,  for  she  seemed  to  float  like 
a  duck.  "  Dot  vas  a  vorkmanlike  job." 

"I  don't  see  a  thing  to  alter,"  I  said,  delightedly. 
"She's  all  ready  for  her  mast." 

Stepping  this  was  not  a  very  long  job,  for  we 
had  made  full  preparations,  and  the  sea  and  the  other 
conditions  were  favourable.  The  next  and  last  thing 
was  to  load,  and  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  our  empty 
stomachs  -  -  for  we  had  not  been  willing  to  stop  even 
for  dinner  -  -  we  got  up  the  stuff  that  was  to  go  and 
stowed  it  aboard. 

"  Dere,  now  ve  can  afford  to  knock  off  and  eat," 
said  my  companion,  mopping  the  sweat  from  his  red 
face. 

I  agreed  with  him,  and  we  brought  up  some  cold 
salt  beef,  biscuits,  preserved  apples  and  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  the  beer,  and  made  a  hearty  and  almost 
jolly  meal.  We  were  now  ready  to  start,  and,  with 
a  few  questions,  to  make  sure  that  nothing  had  been 
forgotten,  we  dropped  into  the  boat  and  shoved  off. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  concluded  not  to  hoist 
the  sail  at  present,  but  to  work  along  with  the  oars 
till  we  were  clear  of  the  dangerous  rocks.  We 
accordingly  got  out  the  sweeps  -  -  for  such  they 
practically  were-  -  and  pulled  till  we  had  cleared  the 
last  vestige  of  a  shoal.  Then  I  took  the  helm  and 
Pete  got  up  the  sail.  As  the  little  craft  gathered  in 
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the  moderate  breeze,  and  began  to  push  a  bit  of  foam- 
ing water  from  her  bow,  Pete's  face  broadened  to 
a  smile,  and  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  satisfaction. 
At  last  our  getting  away  seemed  real,  and  I  could  feel 
that  the  immediate  risk  and  worry  were  over. 

There  remained  the  general  peril  of  the  voyage, 
the  winds  being  so  tricky  and  at  times  so  heavy, 
and  the  vessel  so  small.  Of  course  I  could  not 
forget  the  late  gale,  and  understood  well  what  would 
happen  should  one  like  it  overtake  us.  What  had 
played  such  havoc  with  the  stout  brig  would  quickly 
give  the  pirates  their  revenge.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  to  dwell  too  long  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture, 
the  boat  was  stiff  and  very  stanch  for  her  size,  and 
the  voyage  ought  not  to  be  long.  Besides,  we  should 
soon  be  in  a  common  track  of  ships. 

These  were  some  of  my  reflections,  and,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  on  the  side  to  cheer  and  encourage 
me. 

After  a  time  Pete  came  along,  and  we  had  a  short 
chat,  and  soon  after  he  relieved  me  at  the  helm.  The 
rest  of  the  afternoon  finally  wore  away,  and  we  had 
supper  and  made  our  arrangements  for  the  night. 
We  decided  to  keep  the  ordinary  sea  watches,  that  is, 
of  four  hours  each,  and  at  eight  o'clock  I  turned  in. 
By  turning  in  I  mean  that  I  lay  down  in  the  standing- 
room  with  my  feet  in  the  cuddy.  I  had  a  bed  made 
of  several  blankets,  and  rested  my  head  on  a  good 
feather  pillow.  As  we  had  the  pick  of  everything  on 
board,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  be  comfortable,  and  I  had  stored  in  the  boat  as 
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many  little  "fixings'  as  I  thought  we  had  reason- 
able room  for.  While  I  am  writing  about  this  I  am 
reminded  that  I  have  not  mentioned  the  important 
matter  of  the  pirates'  treasure,  and  what  we  did  with 
it,  and  it  will  be  well  to  heave  to  for  a  moment  and 
put  it  in.  We  found  a  large  oak  chest,  which  from 
its  weight  and  appearance  we  felt  must  contain  the 
precious  stuff,  and  upon  prying  it  open  found  that  this 
was  the  fact.  It  contained  English,  French  and  Amer- 
ican money,  both  gold  and  silver,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  jewelry.  We  discussed  the  matter  briefly, 
and  then  took  the  money  from  the  chest,  and  after 
putting  a  little  into  two  purses  packed  the  rest  in 
bags  and  stowed  it  under  the  standing-room  floor. 
There  it  took  the  place  of  so  much  ballast.  The 
chest  itself,  having  an  eye  to  future  wants,  we  filled 
with  other  things,  including  the  jewelry,  and  stowed 
in  the  cuddy.  We  had  previously  made  a  rough  cal- 
culation of  the  value  of  the  entire  treasure,  and  had 
called  it  sixty  thousand  dollars.  But  as  neither  of  us 
knew  much  about  precious  stones,  and  there  were 
many  set  in  the  jewelry,  it  was  likely  that  we  had  not 
made  a  very  close  calculation.  However,  we  had  the 
figures  formerly  given  by  Buckley  as  a  basis,  and 
concluded  that  the  estimate  could  not  be  so  very  far 
out  of  the  way.  Although  Pete  and  I  were  after- 
ward keenly  interested  in  the  disposal  of  this  treas- 
ure, at  the  time  we  were  not  much  wrought  up  about 
it,  the  more  important  question  of  escape  and  of  our 
other  matters  and  prospects  overshadowing  it.  I 
think  it  is  because  the  matter  did  make  so  little 
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impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time  that  I  forgot  to 
mention  it  in  its  place. 

I  slept  my  watch  out  and  felt  rested  when  I  awoke, 
and  Pete  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  took 
my  place. 

The  night  passed  without  alarms,  and  with  no 
change  in  wind  or  weather,  and  morning  found  us 
still  tacking  steadily  in  to  the  northwest.  We  looked 
sharply,  of  course,  for  a  sail,  but  the  sea  ran  as 
before,  meeting  the  sky  without  a  break.  After  we 
had  drawn  a  bucket  of  sea  water  and  washed  the 
drowsiness  from  our  eyes,  we  turned  to  and  spread 
breakfast.  We  were  cheerful  and  hungry,  and  I 
don't  remember  when  a  meal  has  tasted  much  better. 
As  soon  as  the  edge  was  off  we  found  another  use 
for  our  tongues,  and  as  usual  began  on  the  great 
topic  of  our  prospects. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

A    CHANGE    OF    QUARTERS. 

"  "X/UST  how  vas  it  aboud  dis  ? "  said  Pete,  as  he 
set  down  his  dipper  of  coffee  (made  over  the 
flame  of  a  lantern).  "  You  tought  ve  mighdt  be  aboud 
twenty-five  to  tirty  days  on  der  voyage,  -  -  dot  vos,  if 
ve  had  decent  vinds.  How  far  must  ve  run  before 
ve  strike  der  noteeast  trades  ? ' 

"  I  think  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  miles," 
I  answered  ;  "  but  you  know  my  calculations  are  not 
based  on  anything  exact." 

"  Den  ve  musdt  depend  on  der  coast  vinds  for  a 
good  spell,"  he  said,  with  a  reflective  nod.  "  Veil,  dey 
may  fail  and  dey  may  not.  Ve  can  only  vait  and 


see.' 


"  That's  so,"  I  assented.  "  Anyway,  we  are  com- 
fortable at  present,  and  we  won't  borrow  trouble." 

"  I  had  a  bretty  lucky  dream  last  nighdt  vich  helps 
my  feelin's,"  he  said;  "I  vish  I  could  dream  it  every 
nighdt." 

"  What  was  it  ? '    I  asked,  curiously. 

"  Aboud  goin'  aloft  on  a  ship  and  loogin'  over- 
board and  seein'  an  albatross,"  he  answered.  "  I 
have  dreamed  dot  dream  twice,  and  bote  times  it 
brought  me  goot  luck." 

273 
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"  How  soon  did  the  good  luck  come  ? '  I  asked, 
a  little  amused,  and  yet  not  wholly  skeptical.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  I  was  of  seafaring  stock, 
and  would  not  be  expected  to  be  entirely  free  from 
superstition. 

"  In  two  or  tree  days,"  he  answered,  seriously. 
"  Der  luck  vas  dis  :  Vonce  I  vas  in  a  strange  bort 
and  missed  my  vay,  and  ven  I  got  to  de  vater  my 
ship  had  gone.  I  had  no  money,  and  vandered  about 
der  rest  of  der  day,  and  at  nighdt  slept  in  a  stable. 
I  dreamed  dot  dream  aboud  de  albatross,  and  ven  I 
turned  out  in  der  mornin'  der  first  ting  I  saw  vas 
a  piece  of  money.  It  vas  lyin'  on  der  floor, 
and  vas  a  doubloon.  I  forgot  to  say  it  vas  a 
Spanish  port  vere  I  vas.  Dot  money  kept  me 
gomfortably  till  I  could  find  anoter  ship,  and  I  didn't 
hurry.  Der  second  time  I  dreamed  der  dream  and 
had  der  luck  I  vas  in  Boston.  I  vas  on  a  vessel  vat 
vas  at  anchor,  and  as  dere  vas  noting  to  do  and  der 
day  vas  varm  I  vent  in  swimmin'.  I  caught  a  gramp 
and  vas  aboud  to  drown  —  for  nobody  vas  in  reach 
dot  could  swim  or  had  any  sense-  -ven  out  of  der 
cabin  rushed  der  captain's  dog  and  jumped  over.  I 
grabbed  dot  dog  and  hung  to  him  till  ve  vas  bote 
pulled  on  board.  Der  dog  vas  drowned,  but  I  vas 
only  a  little  vaterlogged.  So  you  see  vey  I  belief 
in  der  dream." 

"  Things  did  come  around  kind  of  strangely,"  I 
said,  but  I  was  a  little  amused.  "It  wasn't  very 
lucky  for  the  dog,  though,  was  it  ? ' 

"  No,  but  I  don't  subbose  der  dog  dreamed  der 
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dream,"  he  answered,  undisturbedly.  "Veil,  ve'll 
vait  and  see  how  it  vorks  dis  time." 

He  put  down  his  empty  dipper  and  began  to  light 
his  pipe,  and  I  considered  that  I  was  well  enough 
answered. 

The  rest  of  the  day  went  by  uneventfully,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  Pete  turned  in  and  I  sat  down  at  the 
helm.  There  was  a  young  moon,  but  it  was  not  yet 
very  bright,  and  I  was  prepared  to  keep  a  careful 
lookout.  As  on  the  previous  night,  we  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  hang  a  lantern  in  the  rigging,  and 
this  cast  a  faint  flicker  as  far  as  the  immediately 
surrounding  seas.  I  had  been  at  my  post  perhaps 
two  hours  when  I  turned  my  head  for  a  look  astern, 
and  at  once  jumped  to  my  feet.  I  was  almost  sure 
that  I  had  made  out  a  dim  but  tangible  white  speck. 

I  looked  steadfastly  for  a  moment,  and  could  have 
no  further  doubt.  It  must  be  a  sail. 

There  was  no  need  as  yet  to  awaken  Pete,  for  it 
would  be  some  time  before  the  speck  could  crawl  to 
any  large  size,  and  it  might  change  its  direction  and 
disappear  altogether.  I  settled  down  to  await  the 
result,  and  a  number  of  minutes  went  by,  but  the 
little  white  gleam  continued  to  grow,  and  at  last  it 
stood  out  distinctly  and  comparatively  large.  It  was 
a  square-rigged  vessel,  and  was  coming  along  directly 
in  our  wake.  I  waited  no  longer,  and  shook  up  Pete. 
He  was  rather  a  heavy  sleeper,  but  quickly  understood 
what  was  going  on. 

"Ve'll  make  sure  dey  see  us,"  he  said,  after  a 
single  look. 
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He  ran  to  the  lantern  and  took  it  from  the  shroud 
and  waved  it. 

"  Bedder  get  a  bistol  and  fire  it,"  he  said  to  me. 

I  dived  into  the  cuddy,  got  a  pistol  and  dis- 
charged it. 

The  vessel  still  came  on,  her  dusky  squares  of 
canvas  growing  every  moment  plainer,  and  was  at 
last  comparatively  near.  Pete  waved  the  lantern  and 
shouted,  and  I  let  off  another  pistol. 

"They  see  us,"  I  yelled,  almost  at  the  same 
moment. 

The  heights  of  sail  had  suddenly  changed  their 
squareness  and  came  aslant,  and  the  length  of  the 
vessel  opened  out.  She  was  a  bark  and  of  large 
size.  As  she  thus  changed  her  course  some  fire- 
arm aboard  of  her  went  off. 

"Better  drop  the  sail,"  I  sang  out,  as  Pete  put 
down  the  lantern. 

He  swiftly  cast  off  the  halliards  and  the  canvas  fell. 
He  did  not  wait  to  work  the  downhaul,  but  jumped  to 
the  cuddy  and  pulled  out  the  two  heavy  oars. 

I  glanced  over  my  shoulder,  and  saw  that  the 
bark  was  backing  her  maintopsail.  Without  delay 
I  seized  the  nearest  oar  and  dropped  it  into  a  rowlock, 
and  he  fitted  his  into  the  one  opposite. 

We  did  not  waste  breath  in  talking,  but  caught 
stroke  and  began  to  pull.  The  distance  was  short, 
and  almost  before  I  was  aware  of  it  we  were  within 
hail. 

"  Hello,  there ! '  came  from  a  dark,  indistinct 
figure  near  the  bows.  "  What  do  you  want  ? ' 
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"Want  to  be  taken  aboard,"  I  instantly  returned. 
"  Won't  you  receive  us  ? ' 

The  man  remained  immovable  for  a  moment,  but 
just  as  I  began  to  have  a  dreadful  fear  that  he  was 
about  to  refuse,  he  answered  : 

"  Come  on.      Pull  up  to  this  gangway." 

He  flourished  his  hand  toward  the  spot,  and 
walked  that  way. 

We  pulled  on  a  few  strokes,  and  came  along  to  the 
high,  black  side;  Meantime,  the  gangway  had  been 
opened,  and  a  seaman  stood  in  the  clear  space. 

Pete  dropped  his  oar  and  flung  the  painter,  which 
the  man  deftly  caught. 

We  bestirred  ourselves,  brought  the  boat  close, 
and  speedily  had  the  more  valuable  of  the  things 
made  up  in  a  bundle  ready  to  pass  aboard.  The  bags 
of  money  from  under  the  standing-room  we  stowed 
in  the  chest,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  clap  a  few  gar- 
ments on  top,  I  shut  down  the  lid  and  tied  the  cord. 
Though  a  number  of  men  had  quickly  appeared  at  the 
rail  and  were  looking  curiously  down  at  us,  I  fancied 
that  they  could  not  have  intelligently  followed  my 
movements,  and  at  least  could  not  guess  what  we 
were  putting  into  the  chest. 

Two  other  hands  were  now  spoken  to  by  the 
officer  and  ordered  to  help  us,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  we  had  the  last  of  the  things  on  board. 
Pete  and  I  took  the  main  burden  of  the  chest,  but 
we  could  not  well  prevent  one  of  the  men  from 
giving  a  pull  or  two,  and  he  grunted  with  evident 
surprise.  Of  course  we  made  no  explanations,  and 
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the   next   moment   we   were   with    the   chest   on   the 
deck. 

"  What  are  those  things  you've  left  ? '  said  the 
officer,  peering  down  from  the  gangway,  as  he  saw 
that  we  had  finished  our  unloading. 

"Mostly  ship's  stores,"  I  answered,  "such  as  tins 
of  meat,  preserved  apples  and  tea  and  coffee. 
Nothing  else  except  a  few  odds  and  ends." 

"Well,  at  sea  most  anything  is  worth  picking  up," 
he  remarked.  "Jim,  you  and  Mike  get  down  and 
put  the  things  aboard.  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  keep 
your  boat,  though,"  he  added,  turning  again  to  me ; 
"  she's  too  big." 

"That's  all  right,"  I  answered.  "We  didn't 
expect  to  keep  her." 

The  two  sailors  carried  out  their  orders  and  un- 
loaded the  remaining  things  from  the  boat,  and  while 
they  were  doing  so  the  captain  began  to  catechise  us. 

"Where  are  you  from  ?  '    was  the  first  question. 

"  It's  too  long  a  story  to  tell  in  a  minute,"  I  again 
took  it  upon  myself  to  be  spokesman  and  answered  ; 
"  but  our  last  hailing  place  was  a  wrecked  brig. 
We've  had  a  tough  experience,  and  were  mighty  glad 
to  see  you  heave  in  sight." 

He  seemed  a  little  surprised,  and  I  thought 
glanced  at  me  with  a  shade  of  suspicion.  We  did 
not  look  exactly  like  people  who  had  recently  ex- 
perienced severe  hardships.  However,  he  offered 
no  comment,  at  the  moment,  and  turned  to  the  men 
in  the  boat.  "  Hurry  up  the  rest  of  the  stuff,  and 
then  cast  off  and  let  her  go,"  he  ordered. 
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"  It  won't  take  long  to  give  you  a  general  idea 
of  us,"  I  said,  as  he  finished  with  the  men.  "We 
were  wrecked  off  the  Gold  Coast,  and  were  making  a 
broad  fetch  for  the  Cape  Verdes.  We  hoped  to  find 
a  ship  there  that  would  take  us  home." 

"  Your  home  is  where  ? ' 

"  Boston  for  him,  and  Portland,  Me.,  for  me." 

"All  right.  Well,  I  am  bound  for  Bahia,"  he  said. 
"  As  you  don't  want  to  go  there  I  will  try  to  trans- 
ship you." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  gratefully;  "and  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  our  way." 

"Dot's  so,"  corroborated  Pete.  "Only,  speakin' 
for  myself,  I  vould  like  to  have  my  billet  in  der 
fo'c's'le.  It  vould  seem  more  like  home." 

"Just  as  you  like,"  said  the  captain  -  -he  evidently 
was  the  captain.  "  You'll  come  into  the  cabin,  I 
take  it  ? '  he  went  on,  turning  to  me. 

"  I  hate  to  be  separated  from  my  old  shipmate, 
but  still  I  should  like  to  live  for  awhile  in  the  land 
of  knives  and  forks,  and  I  guess  I  will,"  I  answered. 
"  As  soon  as  you  get  time  I'll  fix  it  with  you  about 
the  passage  money." 

"  There's  no  hurry  about  that,"  he  answered, 
indifferently.  "  Now,  if  you'll  wait  a  bit,  I'll  see  you 
both  looked  after." 

He  turned  to  a  dark-skinned  young  man  who  was 
standing  by,  and  who  proved  to  be  the  mate,  and 
gave  the  order  to  put  the  ship  back  on  her  course. 

"  Here,  Sam,"  he  then  called  to  one  of  the  group 
of  staring  sailors,  "  take  this  man  '  —  indicating  Pete 
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-"to  the  fo'c's'le,  and  make  him  comfortable.  See 
that  he  has  a  good  billet.  What  will  you  have  car- 
ried below  ? '  he  inquired  of  me,  nodding  toward  our 
effects. 

"  What  will  you  take  out  ?  "  I  asked  of  Pete.  I  gave 
a  quick  but  significant  glance  at  the  chest. 

"  Notin'.  I  only  vant  dis  blanket  and  my  mess 
kit,"  he  answered,  with  a  nod.  "  I  leave  der  oder 
tings  mit  you." 

"All  right.  Then,  captain,  if  you  please,  I'll  have 
the  rest  of  the  things  carried  to  my  quarters." 

"  Very  well.  Dawkins  and  Marco,  carry  'em  below. 
Put  'em  in  the  vacant  berth  on  the  port  side." 

"I'll  help,  for  der  machinery  in  der  chest  vas 
heavy,"  spoke  up  Pete. 

"You  can  come  with  me  now,  if  you  are  ready," 
said  the  captain  to  me. 

I  took  another  look  around  the  deck,  -  -  for  hitherto 
I  had  been  so  closely  occupied  in  the  talk  that  I  had 
scarcely  noticed  my  surroundings,  -  -  and  followed 
him  below.  From  what  I  learned  in  this  hasty 
observation,  together  with  the  little  that  I  had 
picked  up  before,  I  determined  that  the  bark  was 
a  roomy  and  yet  almost  clipper-built  craft,  with  a 
long  waist,  limited  after-room  (this,  of  course,  was 
inevitable),  high,  strong  bulwarks  and  modern  flush 
deck.  I  had  no  time  and  it  was  not  light  enough  to 
view  her  aloft,  but  from  the  little  that  I  had  seen  as 
we  first  approached  she  was  rigged  to  carry  plenty  of 
sail  and  was  rather  heavily  sparred.  I  should  add 
that  she  carried  a  long,  canvas-covered  gun  forward 
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and  a  smaller  piece,  also  covered,  on  a  raised  carriage 
just  forward  of  the  main  hatch. 

This  latter  piece  was  not  smaller  than  a  nine- 
pounder,  and  was  evidently  mounted  upon  a  pivot, 
so  as  to  have  a  sweeping  range.  Such  an  equipment 
was  certainly  rather  formidable  for  a  peaceful  mer- 
chantman, even  in  those  days,  but  of  course  I  could 
not  say  what  work  she  was  expected  to  do,  and,  more- 
over, I  did  not  forget  our  own  recent  experience. 

Upon  following  the  captain  below  I  found  myself 
in  a  relatively  small  cabin  with  rather  a  bare  look,  and 
lighted  by  a  lantern  hanging  above  the  table.  What 
furniture  there  was  had  an  appearance  of  hard  usage 
and  was  old-fashioned,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  musty 
smell,  set  off  with  a  reek  of  stale  tobacco. 

" Take  a  chair,"  he  said,  pushing  one  along.  "Is 
there  anything  you'd  like,  or  are  in  need  of  ? ' 

"  Nothing,  thank  you  ;  we  were  well  found  on  the 
boat,"  I  answered. 

"Don't  you  smoke?  I've  got  some  cigars,  or,  if 
you  prefer  a  pipe,  a  long  or  short  clay." 

But  again  I  declined. 

He  tt)ok  a  short  pipe  from  his  own  pocket,  filled 
and  lighted  it  and  settled  comfortably  back  in  his 
chair.  He  had  thrown  off  his  hat,  and  I  now  had  a 
fair  look  at  his  face.  He  was  apparently  anywhere 
from  forty-five  to  fifty-five,  and  had  one  of  those 
hard,  peaked  heads,  with  heavy  jowls  and  square 
jaws,  that  were  so  often  found  in  shipmasters  of 
that  day.  His  hair  was  silver-gray  and  stubbly,  as 
was  his  closely  trimmed  beard,  and  his  small,  alert 
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eyes  were  half  hidden  under  tremendously  bushy 
eyebrows.  His  figure  was  rather  short,  with  broad 
shoulders,  and  arms  that  filled  out  his  sleeves  and 
promised  vast,  rugged  strength.  On  the  whole,  he 
was  a  very  fair  type  of  the  resolute,  hard-fisted,  but 
oftentimes  kind-hearted  and  generous  skipper  of 
those  times. 

"Now  you  can  heave  ahead,  if  you  want  to,"  he 
said,  after  we  were  both  in  comfortable  postures. 

I  accordingly  began  and  spun  my  entire  yarn, 
beginning  with  the  blowing  of  the  Cleora  to  sea. 
I  tried  to  be  modest,  and  gave  Pete  full  credit  for 
his  part  in  the  fight,  and  did  not  dwell  unnecessarily 
on  my  responsibility  as  leader.  As  for  the  treasure, 
I  mentioned  it,  for,  on  the  whole,  I  believed  that  to 
be  the  best  way,  but  I  did  not  describe  it,  and  took 
care  to  have  it  appear  at  least  as  small  as  it  was. 

He  listened  attentively,  naturally  showing  surprise 
at  times,  but  heard  me  without  interruption  till  I  was 
through. 

"  You  did  well,"  was  his  emphatically  put  com- 
ment, as  he  took  out  his  pipe.  "  Yes,  you  and  the 
Dutchman  both  did  mighty  well ! ' 

"We  had  good  luck,"  I  said,  lightly,-  -your  true 
sailor  belittles  his  perils  and  I  was  catching  the  trick, 
—  "and  the  pirates  were  foolish." 

"I  call  it  Yankee  sconce,"  he  insisted,  "just  such 
as  we're  showing  all  over  the  world.  I'm  a  Yankee, 
myself." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  I  said,  pleasedly,  "but  I  had 
already  guessed  it." 
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"Yes,  we're  bound  to  show  our  ear-marks,"  he 
assented.  "Say,  though,  you  made  one  mistake." 

"What  was  that  ?" 

"Maybe  it  wasn't  exactly  a  mistake,  either,"  he 
qualified,  "taking  the  thing  from  your  standpoint. 
It  was  your  figuring  on  your  port.  You  could  have 
struck  something  nearer  than  the  Cape  Verdes,  even 
to  the  north.  There  are  several  small  settlements 
along  the  upper  west  coast.  One  is  English,  and 
there's  a  French  and  a  Portugee.  Still,  as  you  were 
feeling,  and  wanted  to  fetch  some  place  where  you 
would  stand  a  good  chance  to  find  a  homeward-bound 
ship,  I  don't  know  but  it  was  well  enough." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  if  I  did  as  well  as  that.  I  didn't 
make  a  mess  of  it,  anyway,"  I  answered.  "But  all 
the  same  when  I  get  home  I  am  going  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  my  geography." 

"  If  you  had  done  a  good  deal  worse  you  wouldn't 
have  been  the  first  man,  even  a  sailor,  to  get  on  the 
wrong  track,"  he  remarked.  "The  ocean  is  a  pretty 
wide  place.  But  I've  overhauled  your  manifest,  now, 
and  know  about  you,  and  I  suppose  you'd  like  a 
better  idea  of  me.  My  name  is  John  Collins,  and  I 
hail  from  New  Bedford,  but  am  at  present  sailing 
from  South  American  ports.  The  vessel  is  the 
DeboraJi  HugJics,  and  she  belongs  in  New  York. 
At  present  she's  in  the  African  trade,  carrying  a 
black  cargo,  but  this  voyage  I  didn't  find  what  I 
wanted,  so  I  ran  up  the  coast  and  put  in  some  ivory. 
I  guess  you've  got  about  the  whole  idea,  now." 

He  put  his  pipe  back  and  started  up  the  tobacco 
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with  some  brisk  pulls.  He  did  not  seem  to  think 
that  his  explanation  was  anything  out  of  the  com- 
mon. What  he  meant,  of  course,  expressed  in  the 
jargon  of  the  day,  was  that  he  was  in  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  he  was  now  loaded  in  part  with  negroes. 
This  was  rather  startling  news,  even  for  those  easy- 
going times,  though  it  was  not  what  it  would  have 
stood  for  at  a  later  period.  At  that  day  slave- 
importing  was  hardly  looked  upon  as  more  disrepu- 
table than  smuggling  is  now,  and  none  of  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  world,  except  England  and  the  United 
States,  had  given  themselves  any  concern  about  it. 
Even  these  were  making  only  slight  and  rather 
listless  efforts,  and  were  not  keeping  up  with  the 
growth  of  the  trade.  In  fact,  it  was  not  till  several 
years  later  that  public  sentiment  in  both  countries 
reached  a  pitch  where  vigorous  and  effective  meas- 
ures were  called  for  and  taken.  My  feelings,  there- 
fore, were  rather  more  of  surprise  and  mild  disapproval 
than  anything  deeper,  and  I  had  no  trouble  in  keeping 
such  a  look  as  would  not  offend  him  while  he  was 
speaking.  I  answered  then,  and  with  seeming  equa- 
nimity : 

"  I  suppose  it's  a  kind  of  disagreeable  business. 
Some  risks  and  so  on.  I  was  never  on  a  slaver 
before." 

"  It  isn't  a  very  sweet  business,"  he  answered,  with 
a  laugh.  "  You'll  find  that  out  if  you  are  on  deck  in 
the  morning.  I've  had  no  great  trouble  connected 
with  it,  so  far,  though  of  course  there's  some  risk. 
This  time  the  niggers  themselves  won't  make  me 
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much  trouble,  for  I've  got  only  a  small  lot  and  all 
picked  and  sound.  No  women  and  children." 

"  How  many  are  there  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Only  a  hundred.  I  could  carry  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  It's  tough,  though,  with  as  many  as 
that.  They  have  to  be  packed  in  at  night  like  spoons, 
and  some  always  die.  This  trip  it  will  be  sure  to  be 
better,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  I  don't  like  to  see  the 
poor  devils  have  such  a  time." 

I  did  not  know  but  the  captain  meant  to  be  humane, 
and  perhaps  was  for  one  in  the  business,  but  his  expla- 
nations were  at  least  rather  depressing.  As  soon  as 
I  could  I  changed  the  subject  and  asked  some  ques- 
tions about  the  voyage.  It  seemed  that  the  bark 
was  fast,  and  the  figures  that  the  captain  gave  of  the 
expected  time  to  port  were  cheering.  We  went  on 
with  a  little  other  talk,  but  there  is  nothing  that  I 
think  of  that  needs  to  be  given.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  grew  sleepy  and  asked  the  captain  if  he 
would  show  me  my  berth.  He  did  so  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  turning  in.  He  had  already  given  me  the  key 
to  the  room  that  contained  our  effects. 

After  all,  I  did  not  go  at  once  to  sleep,  though  I 
supposed  I  should,  for  the  exciting  events  of  the  day 
had  stimulated  and  unsettled  me ;  but  at  last  one 
thing  ran  in  with  another,  and  the  whole  peacefully 
faded  out. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

AN    OLD    ACQUAINTANCE. 

I  AWOKE  to  find  it  evidently  late,  and  hurriedly 
washed  and  dressed  and  went  out  into  the  cabin. 
Breakfast  had  been  served,  as  I  learned  from  a  lean 
cabin  boy,  but  something  had  been  put  aside  for  me, 
and  I  called  for  it  and  hungrily  sat  down.  There 
proved  to  be  no  dainties,  but  it  was  good  wholesome 
sea  fare  and  I  did  ample  justice  to  it.  As  soon  as  I 
was  through  I  went  on  deck,  and  immediately  came 
upon  the  captain,  who  gave  me  a  bluff  but  hearty 
good  morning.  We  were  having  a  fine  little  wind, 
the  quarter  southwest,  and  everything  below  the 
royals  was  on  the  yards,  and  the  bark  was  driving 
inspiritingly  along. 

I  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  captain,  and 
glanced  again  at  the  vessel,  which  I  found  to  be  all 
that  I  had  called  her  the  night  before,  and  then  went 
forward  to  find  Pete.  I  soon  ran  across  him  and 
shook  his  honest  hand,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  and 
satisfying  chat.  I  told  him  of  the  talk  of  the  night 
before,  and  of  what  the  captain  had  said,  and  he 
responded  with  what  he  had  picked  up  in  the  fore- 
castle. In  a  general  way  the  captain  seemed  to  have 

given  me  the  facts,  though  Pete  was  led  to  believe 
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that  he  was  rather  cruel  and  tyrannical  at  times,  and 
that  just  now  he  was  on  his  good  behaviour.  We 
agreed  that  he  might  suppose  us  to  have  a  handsome 
thing  in  the  treasure,  and  show  us  some  respect  on 
that  account,  or  he  might  do  it  on  general  principles, 
with  the  idea  that  we  should  give  him  a  good  name. 
Whatever  the  reason,  he  seemed  inclined  to  treat  us 
well,  and  we  were  content  to  rest  satisfied  with  that, 
and  hoped  it  might  continue. 

Just  as  we  had  reached  this  point,  Pete,  who  was 
facing  forward,  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  I  wheeled 
about  to  see  a  singular,  and  to  me  entirely  novel 
sight.  It  was  the  hundred  slaves  coming  on  deck 
for  the  day.  They  were  as  black  as  night,  and  all 
entirely  naked,  and  marched  in  a  solemn  kind  of 
file,  no  one  looking  to  the  right  or  left.  Near  the 
head  of  the  ladder,  where  they  came  up,  stood  the 
captain,  and  just  behind  him  were  two  of  the  crew. 
Both  of  the  latter  were  armed  with  rifles,  and  the 
captain  kept  his  hand  in  a  particular  pocket,  as 
though  he  were  grasping  a  pistol. 

But  the  poor  negroes  seemed  to  have  no  thought 
of  resistance,  and  followed  their  file-leader  to  the 
waist,  where  they  spread  out,  and  quickly  formed  a 
dense  black  square. 

"Buckets  and  hose!"  sang  out  the  captain.  All 
the  remaining  hands  of  the  watch  on  deck  came  for- 
ward with  buckets  of  sea  water  and  two  force-pumps, 
and  took  their  places  in  front  of  the  square. 

"  Wash  down  ! '  followed  ;  and  the  hose-pipes  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  crowd. 
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The  hissing  and  sizzling  performance  went  on  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  captain  evidently  meant  to 
be  satisfied  that  each  man  was  thoroughly  washed. 
Then  the  hosemen  were  given  the  word  to  stop, 
and  the  now  refreshed  and  revived  creatures  were 
left  to  drip  and  dry. 

"That  puts  new  life  into  'em,"  said  the  captain,  as 
we  fell  back  a  little  and  drew  up  near  him.  The 
smell  of  the  hundred  perspiring  bodies  had  been 
anything  but  agreeable,  and  seemed  to  continue,  not- 
withstanding the  drenching. 

We  assented  to  his  remark,  and  I  asked  him  a 
number  of  questions,  which  he  answered  painstak- 
ingly. Among  other  things  I  learned  why  the  entire 
company  was  kept  stark  naked,  and  found  that  it  was 
to  prevent  disease.  I  need  not  go  into  the  other 
details  of  his  answers,  as  they  do  not  concern  the 
narrative. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  quietly,  and  the  wind 
and  all  other  external  matters  continued  favourable. 
I  believe  that  I  have  now  come  to  a  point  where  I 
can  take  a  desired  step  ahead,  and  so  will  say,  in 
brief,  that  this  day  will  serve  as  a  type  of  most  of 
the  others  nearly  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
Four  of  the  slaves  died,  and  a  few  of  the  others  were 
for  a  time  sick,  but  these  were  the  only  misfortunes. 
We  had  a  number  of  provoking  calms  and  some  head 
winds,  but  in  general  the  business  of  sailing  went 
prosperously  on.  It  had  now  been  some  five  months 
since  the  eventful  morning  that  Eli  and  I  were  blown 
out  to  sea,  and  it  was  consequently  the  month  of 
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December.  But  the  mild  air  and  blue,  summer-like 
sky  made  it  seem  rather  like  a  northern  June.  I 
practically  lived  on  deck,  sometimes  staying  out  the 
night  watch  there,  and  was  very  reasonably  contented 
and  comfortable,  all  the  circumstances  considered. 

At  last  we  were  but  a  few  days'  sail  from  port, 
and  the  captain  began  to  go  through  the  usual 
routine  of  putting  the  ship  in  order.  There  were 
cleaning  and  painting,  and  setting  up  rigging,  and 
all  the  other  overhauling  and  upsetting.  The  men 
began  to  show  more  alertness  and  cheerfulness,  and 
interestedly  overhauled  their  kits,  and  put  their  togs 
in  order.  Though  they  were  a  slayer's  crew,  they 
appeared  to  be  fairly  decent  men,  and  I  think  it  is 
only  justice  to  observe  here-  -having  said  little  about 
them  before  -  -  that  they  compared  favourably,  as  far 
as  their  behaviour  on  board  was  concerned,  with  the 
crews  of  ordinary  ships  of  that  day. 

At  last  one  noon  the  captain  "shot  the  sun,"  and 
when  he  had  made  his  figures  announced  that  in 
forty-eight  hours  we  might  expect  to  be  in  port. 

"That  is,"  he  qualified,  with  a  soberer  look,  "if  we 
are  let  alone.  Since  the  war  began  there  have  been 
more  English  and  American  cruisers  in  these  waters 
than  usual." 

I  started  a  little,  for  the  remark  suggested  some- 
thing that  I  had  not  as  yet  given  much  thought  to. 
Of  course  I  was  aware  that  the  slave  trade  was  con- 
sidered illegitimate,1  and  that  slaves  were  sometimes 

1  But,  nevertheless,  little  was  done  to  stop  it,  either  by  England 
or  the  United  States,  till  after  this  period. 
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seized,  but  I  had  the  idea  that  little  of  that  sort  of 
thing  was  done  in  these  parts,  and  that  the  business 
was  conducted  rather  openly.  His  remark  was, 
therefore,  something  of  a  shock,  and  set  me  to 
thinking. 

"  I  can  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  most  of  'em," 
he  went  on,  "  and  from  this  time  I  shall  keep  a  sharp 
lookout,  but  for  all  that  I  shall  feel  better  when  we 
drop  anchor." 

"I  suppose,"  I  said,  after  considering  a  moment, 
"  that  if  you  are  taken  your  ship  will  be  confiscated, 
and  you  and  the  crew  made  prisoners.  Do  you  think 
that  any  harm  will  come  to  Pete  and  me  ?  We  don't 
want  to  be  selfish,  but  of  course  we  can't  afford  to  be 
punished  for  other  people's  doings." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said,  reassuringly  and 
pleasantly.  "  If  we  are  taken  I  shall  state,  and  the 
men  will  back  me  up,  that  you  are  only  passengers. 
You  won't  have  any  trouble." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  not  a  little  relieved;  "and 
I  hope  you'll  have  no  trouble,  either." 

I  told  Pete,  when  I  saw  him,  what  the  captain  had 
said,  and  we  agreed  that  we  could  have  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  then  the  short  southern 
twilight,  and  after  a  little  cloudiness  the  moon  came 
out.  The  wind  was  holding  moderate  and  was 
abeam,  and  the  vessel  was  well  covered  with  canvas. 
All  the  lights,  except  the  binnacle,  were  suppressed, 
and  the  captain  had  completed  his  cautionary  meas- 
ures by  putting  a  man  upon  the  foretopsail  yard. 
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I  was  planking  the  quarter-deck,  the  captain  being 
at  the  moment  below,  when  from  the  clouds,  as  one 
might  have  thought,  came  a  loud  and  distinct  shout : 

"  Sail  ho  !  "    - 

"  Where  away  ? '  roared  the  second  mate,  sud- 
denly starting  from  the  shadows  forward. 

"Dead  ahead,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

I  started  toward  the  companion,  intending  to  call 
the  captain,  as  I  knew  that  would  be  next  in  order, 
but  just  as  I  took  a  step  he  appeared.  He  hurried 
to  the  mate's  side,  and  instantly  hailed  the  yard. 

"  Aloft,  there  !  Tell  me  the  first  minute  you  can 
which  way  this  ship's  steering." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir!  " 

But  moonlight  is  illusive,  and  it  proved  to  be 
longer  than  I  could  have  supposed  before  the  stran- 
ger's exact  course  was  made  out.  It  proved  to  be 
directly  opposite  to  ours. 

"  Ease  everything  and  take  the  wind  over  the 
quarter,"  ordered  the  captain,  promptly. 

The  second  mate,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
watch,  instantly  shouted  the  necessary  orders. 

As  the  two  vessels  were  still  running  in  nearly 
opposite  courses  it  was  not  long  before  the  stranger 
was  comparatively  near.  Moonlight  though  it  was, 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  precisely  crossed  yards, 
the  massive  tops  and  the  general  trig  character  of 
her  rig.  She  was  a  man-of-war  ! 

"  Square  the  yards  and  clap  every  stitch  of  canvas 
on  her  !  Call  Mr.  Bince  !  '  cried  the  captain,  in  a 
breath. 
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The  bark  was  put  before  the  wind,  and  the  first 
mate,  before  he  could  be  called,  appeared. 

The  captain  had  been  using  his  glass,  but  now 
came  aft,  and,  to  my  surprise,  passed  it  to  me. 

"  See  what  you  think  of  her.  Your  eyes  are 
younger  than  mine.  Of  course  she's  a  man-o'-war, 
but  do  you  see  any  peculiarities  about  her,  -  -  can 
you  tell  her  nationality  ? ' 

"  I  guess  that  would  take  more  of  a  sailor  than  I 
am,"  I  said,  but  taking  the  glass.  "  Still,  it  won't  do 
any  harm  to  try." 

I  adjusted  the  lenses  to  my  own  sight,  and  brought 
the  instrument  to  bear. 

She  did  not,  of  course,  come  out  with  clearness, 
as  though  it  had  been  daylight,  but  still  I  saw  with 
fair  distinctness.  She  was  a  large  ship,  probably 
what  would  be  called  a  frigate,  and  showed  a  trim 
and  graceful  model  and  long,  well-clothed  yards. 
By  her  shape  and  the  set  of  her  masts  -  -  here  my 
shipyard  knowledge  came  in  -  - 1  rather  thought  that 
she  was  American.  The  English  at  that  time  built 
rather  lumpy  ships,  and  the  French  ran  to  somewhat 
low  bows  and  sterns.  Dutch  vessels  were  generally 
round  in  the  bows,  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
except  merchantmen,  were  not  often  seen  in  these 
waters. 

I  gave  the  captain  in  brief  my  opinion. 

"That's  what  I  thought,  confound  her! '  he  cried, 
wrathfully.  "  American  or  British,  it  will  be  all  one 
if  she  overhauls  me.  Look  again,  will  you  ?  I 
noticed  one  peculiarity  about  her,  and  that  is  that 
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she  seems  to  have  only  a  single  gun-deck.  It  seems 
to  me,"  he  added,  hesitatingly,  "that  I  have  heard  of 
some  ship  that  is  built  like  that.  I  have  been  away 
from  home  so  much,  and  I  haven't  kept  track  of 
the  —  " 

"  Great  Washington  !  '  I  broke  in,  fairly  leaping 
from  the  deck,  "  it's  the  Constitution  !  There  isn't 
another  ship  of  her  size  -  Let  me  see." 

I  looked  again.  Yes,  there  she  was,  clear  to  the 
familiar  eye  as  the  features  of  a  friend.  There  was 
the  same  long,  graceful  hull,  the  moderately  high 
side,  aloft  the  great  spread  of  after  canvas,  offset  by 
the  reaching  head-gear,  but  above  all,  the  single 
belt  of  guns. 

I  lowered  the  glass,  and  the  captain  must  have 
guessed  my  conclusion  by  my  look. 

"  It's  her,  then  ? '    he  said,  with  a  long  breath. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  at  the  moment  unmindful  of 
the  grammar. 

"  Then  I  didn't  change  my  course  any  too  soon. 
I  believe  they  call  her  a  fast  sailer.  Well,  if  she 
chases  me  I'll  try  to  keep  her  busy." 

He  set  his  lips  and  looked  up  at  his  heights  of 
sail. 

"  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  put  Pete  and  me  on 
board  of  her  !  '  I  broke  out,  suddenly  realising  what 
a  disappointment  leaving  the  old  ship  behind  was. 
"  It  would  seem  like  the  next  thing  to  getting  home," 
I  went  on.  "  I  wouldn't  mind  being  a  little  longer 
out  of  port.  Pete  I  know  wouldn't  care.  Besides, 
it  might  be  the  quickest  way  home." 
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"But  you  know  it  isn't  possible  to  do  such  a  thing," 
said  the  captain,  a  little  sternly.  "  That  bulldog  is 
as  near  as  I  want  him,  now,  and  unless  I  can't  help 
myself  he  won't  be  any  nearer." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  get  you  into  trouble!'  I 
hastily  protested.  "  No,  not  that,  but  if  it  could  be 
-of  course  it  can't." 

"  It  can't  unless  he  sinks  me  or  heaves  me  to," 
he  said,  with  a  hardening  of  his  square  jaws  ;  "  and 
this  won't  be  a  sound  ship,  then." 

I  contented  myself  with  a  nod  by  way  of  an- 
swer, for  I  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  argue 
any  longer.  After  a  few  moments  I  went  forward 
and  hunted  up  Pete. 

"  Certain,  I  vas  villin'  to  board  der  frigate,  if  ve 
could  bring  it  aboud,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  I  had 
explained  the  matter.  "  I  vas  tired  of  birates  and 
slavers." 

"  Perhaps  the  frigate  will  settle  the  matter  without 
our  help,"  I  said,  lowering  my  voice.  "  I  don't  see 
why  she  isn't  likely  to  try  to  overhaul  us." 

We  had  spoken  in  guarded  tones,  that  none  of  the 
crew  might  hear,  but  at  this  point  one  of  the  men 
came  along,  and  we  thought  it  best  to  knock  off. 

It  proved  to  be  only  a  bit  longer  before  the  first 
point  of  the  question  was  decided.  The  frigate 
suddenly  put  up  her  helm  and  headed  straight  for  us. 

"  Make  sail !  "  roared  the  captain.  "  Forward,  there  ! 
Call  all  hands  !  " 

The  deck  was  instantly  in  a  hubbub,  and  the  men, 
who  had  been  looking  for  such  an  order,  bolted  to 
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their  places.  A  fellow  pounded  on  the  hatch  and 
emphasised  the  usual  call  with  some  round  oaths, 
and  in  a  twinkling  the  watch  below  were  pouring 
out.  The  entire  crew  numbered  seventeen  or  eight- 
een men,  and  under  the  pressure  of  their  fears  and 
the  captain's  spurring  on  they  were  an  amazingly 
short  time  in  clothing  the  ship  with  all  her  sails. 
Meanwhile  the  helm  had  been  put  up  and  the  course 
changed  a  little  to  the  north.  This  was  only  what 
was  necessary  considering  the  way  the  frigate  was 
steering,  and  was  not  enough  to  give  her  the  advan- 
tages she  might  otherwise  have  over  the  bark's  mizzen 
rig. 

The  chase  had  now  fairly  begun,  and  I  left  off 
planking  the  deck,  which  I  had  been  nervously  doing 
since  the  talk  with  Pete,  and  climbed  into  the  mizzen 
weather  rigging.  The  wind  still  held  moderate,  but 
the  bark  was  leaning  a  little  under  her  press  of 
sail,  and  her  head  was  breaking  into  the  seas  in  a 
way  to  send  a  suggestive  tumble  of  foam  and  lather 
past  the  side.  Of  course  it  was  too  early  to  make 
any  prophecy  of  the  result,  but  I  began  to  see  that 
this  was  no  ordinary  merchant  wagon,  and  that  the 
captain  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  things  that 
he  had  from  time  to  time  said  about  her.  On  we 
went  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  and  then  it  began  to 
be  clear  that  the  bark  was  slightly  gaining.  The 
rigging  I  was  on  shook,  and  the  captain,  who  had 
been  standing  below,  swung  up  beside  me. 

"  It's  no  ship  loaded  with  all  that  iron  that's  going 
to  catch  us  !  '  he  said,  with  a  triumphant  chuckle. 
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"  I  guess  you  are  right,"  I  smothered  a  sigh  and 
answered.  "  Anyway,  I  don't  believe  she  will  with 
this  wind." 

"  And  there's  no  sign  of  a  change/'  he  said,  with 
a  confident  glance  around  the  horizon.  "  You  see 
the  whole  sweep  is  as  clear  as  a  bell." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  still  disguising  my  feelings,  "  I 
see." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  he  resumed,  after  a  moment, 

- 1  thought  he  glanced,  in  a  sidelong  way,  at  my 
face,  -  -  "  for  it  seems  you  are  pretty  anxious  to  get 
away.  I  hope  it  ain't  on  account  of  not  being  used 
well  on  this  ship  ? ' 

"Oh,  no!  Nothing  like  that,  Captain  Collins," 
I  said,  heartily  and  warmly.  "  You've  used  me  as 
well  as  I  could  ask.  Why  I  want  to  change  to  the 
frigate  is  for  other  reasons.  They're  such  as  I've 
told  you.  I  should  see  some  people  I  know,  and  it 
would  seem  like  a  step  toward  home.  Maybe,  too, 
she'll  soon  be  going  home." 

"  I  see,"  he  returned,  in  a  better  satisfied  tone. 
"Well,  I'm  sorry  things  are  just  as  they  are." 

He  turned  his  attention  again  to  the  frigate,  and 
we  dropped  the  conversation  for  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SOME    SURPRISES. 

"  "X/ES,  we  are  surely  gaining,"  the  captain  resumed 
after  a  number  of  minutes  of  silence.  "  If  it 
was  only  a  little  dark,  instead  of  like  this,  I  could  end 
it  by  slipping  away ;  but  I  guess  there  never  was 
such  a  moon." 

"It  is  almost  like  day,"  I  assented.  "I  believe  I 
could  see  a  man  swimming  at  half  a  mile.  Suppose," 
I  went  on,  here  reminded  of  something,  and  growing 
suddenly  more  earnest,  "that  Pete  and  I  should  jump 
overboard  ?  I  believe  he  is  a  good  swimmer  and  I 
shouldn't  be  afraid.  The  only  thing  is  there's  hardly 
enough  motive." 

"You  would  be  fools!"  said  the  captain,  bluntly. 
"  The  frigate  might  go  about  at  any  moment,  and 
unless  you  were  near  that  would  be  the  end  of  you. 
Besides,  there  would  be  the  danger  of  sharks." 

"  I  know,"  I  answered.  "  I  wouldn't  risk  it.  If 
we  had  a  boat,  no  matter  if  it  were  only  a  dug-out ! 
But  let  me  see.  Is  that  out  of  the  question  ?  Cap- 
tain, after  you  are  dead  sure  that  you're  safe,  why 
couldn't  you  let  us  have  a  boat  ?  You're  most  into 
port  and  can  spare  one,  and  we'll  pay  you  a  handsome 

price.     That  would  fix  the  whole  thing." 

297 
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"Well,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "may- 
be I  could  do  that.  You'd  be  taking  a  pretty  good 
risk,  even  then,  for  you'll  have  nothing  but  a  little  skiff, 
and  the  frigate  might  leave  you.  But  before  we  say 
any  more  about  that  suppose  we  wait  and  see  how  we 
do  come  out  ?  We're  not  done  with  the  frigate,  yet." 

Of  course  this  was  evident,  and  I  assented,  but 
with  a  quicker  motion  of  the  pulse.  At  least,  there 
was  something  that  probably  could  be  done,  and 
that  was  enough  to  prick  up  my  courage  and  give 
me  patience  to  wait. 

As  the  captain  had  said,  we  were  not  yet  done  with 
the  frigate,  and,  in  a  word,  she  hung  in  our  wake  for 
two  more  hours.  Then  she  seemed  to  be  hopelessly 
dropped  and  her  shape  grew  dim.  I  had  already  seen 
Pete,  and  knew  what  to  expect  of  him,  -  -  he  had  taken 
just  one  thoughtful  pull  at  his  pipe  and  consented,  - 
and  now  I  sought  the  captain. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  further  doubts,"  I 
said.  "  You've  as  good  as  shaken  her  off.  What 
about  the  boat  ?  " 

"  If  you  still  hang  to  that  idea,  you  can  have  one," 
he  assented,  a  little  reluctantly.  "  Does  the  Dutch- 
man want  to  go  ? ' 

"Yes  ;  he's  ready." 

"  Then  you'd  better  make  your  start.  Most  any 
time  now  the  frigate  may  go  about." 

"Three  minutes  is  all  we  need,"  I  answered.  "  I 
think  the  sooner- we're  off  the  better." 

"  Down  helm  ! '  he  called  out  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  "  Mr.  Bince,  back  the  tops'l !  " 
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We  had  already  made  a  few  things  into  a  bundle 
and  now  hurried  down  and  brought  up  that  and  the 
chest.  The  captain  sent  the  steward  after  some  stores 
and  water,  -  -  for  there  was  no  knowing  what  might 
happen,  —  and  'saw  the  boat  lowered.  She  was 
a  tight  little  yawl,  pretty  steady  on  her  keel  and  pro- 
vided with  a  sail.  As  soon  as  she  was  Afloat  the 
sailors  put  all  her  belongings  aboard  and  stowed 
the  chest  and  bundle. 

It  only  remained  to  settle  financial  matters,  and 
everything  was  ready.  I  took  the  captain  aside  and 
found  him  disposed  to  be  fair,  and  this  business  was 
soon  disposed  of.  I  paid  him  sixty-five  dollars 
passage-money,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  boat. 

There  was  no  further  time  to  spare,  and  after 
shaking  the  captain's  hand  we  boarded  our  craft  and 
shoved  off.  We  had  already  said  a  hasty  good-bye 
to  the  others.  We  shipped  the  oars  and  pulled  away, 
and  the  bark  filled  on  her  topsail  and  swung  once 
more  upon  her  course. 

We  decided  not  to  bother  with  the  sail,  for  the 
little  boat  was  pretty  certain  not  to  run  very  near 
the  wind,  and  without  further  delay  we  settled  in 
earnest  to  the  oars. 

At  times  I  looked  over  my  shoulder,  anxiously 
enough,  of  course,  and  on  each  occasion  found  the 
frigate  still  on  her  course.  We  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution- -it  was  the  captain's  suggestion-  -to  bring 
along  the  materials  for  a  flash-light,  and  this  I  was 
constantly  prepared  to  set  off.  We  kept  steadily  at 
work,  not  wasting  breath  in  talking,  and  with  the 
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progress  of  the  frigate  and  ours  combined  were  soon 
comparatively  near.  I  had  taken  a  look  and  pulled 
perhaps  a  dozen  more  strokes,  when  Pete,  who  was 
behind  me,  suddenly  hung  on  his  oar. 

"  Dunder  ! '  he  broke  out,  in  vexation  and  dismay  ; 
"  she  vas  goin'  aboud  ! ' 

I  turned  like  a  flash,  and  truly  enough  it  was  so. 
The  long  black  hull  and  heights  of  canvas  were 
rapidly  opening  out. 

"  Quick  ! '  I  shouted,  "  fire  your  pistols  !  One  at  a 
time,  remember." 

As  I  spoke  I  plunged  my  hand  under  the  thwart 
and  brought  up  the  flash-light  pan.  The  first  pistol 
banged,  as  I  did  so. 

I  had  all  the  materials  ready,  and  with  the  back 
of  my  sheath-knife  struck  the  spark  and  applied  it 
to  the  tinder.  The  slight  flame  sprang  up  and  in  a 
twinkling  it  was  in  contact  with  the  inflammables  in 
the  pan.  It  was  a  clumsy  arrangement,  but  there 
was  no  delay,  and  a  ghostly  blue  flame  leaped  on 
high.  •_  '  '  '• 

Bang  !  went  the  other  pistol. 

Swinging  a  great  ship  upon  another  course  and 
deadening  her  way,  is  not  the  work  of  an  instant, 
and  there  must  be  a  little  delay  before  we  could  be 
certain  that  our  signals  had  attracted  attention. 
We  stood  looking,  and  almost  suspended  breathing. 

"  Ah,  there  she  comes  !  '  I  broke  out,  hoarsely,  at 
last.  "  Yes,  that  settles  it !  They  see  us." 

The  motions  of  the  ship  could  be  accounted  for  in 
no  other  way.  She  seemed  to  pause  in  her  first 
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swing,  remained  to  appearances  for  an  instant  im- 
movable, and  then  slowly  contracted  in  outline  till 
she  was  again  on  her  first  course. 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  said.  It  is  of  no 
consequence,  but  I  know  that  I  laughed  and  leaped 
upon  a  thwart.  Pete  confined  himself  to  a  deep  and 
thankful  grunt. 

Down  floated  the  ship,  till  her  great  bulk  was 
close  at  hand.  Lights  were  gleaming  here  and 
there,  including  two  in  the  rigging,  and  dark  figures 
were  gathering  in  the  bows. 

All  at  once  a  powerful  voice,  as  it  seemed  from 
the  after  end  of  the  group,  bellowed  out : 

"  Boat  ahoy  !     What  do  you  want  ? ' 

"  We  have  left  the  ship  you  have  been  chasing 
and  want  to  be  taken  on  board,"  I  screamed  back. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  little  stir  in  the  group  about 
the  speaker,  and  after  a  moment  he  thundered  again  : 

"Come  alongside,  then." 

We  dropped  down  and  seized  the  oars  once  more, 
and  the  towering  bow  of  the  ship  a  second  time 
dipped  toward  the  wind.  As  she  slowly  flashed 
toward  us  her  main  topsail  suddenly  obliqued 
around  and  she  remained  gently  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  the  seas.  A  few  hasty  strokes  and  we 
were  at  the  tall,  heaving  side.  The  neighbour- 
ing gangway  had  already  been  opened,  and  as  we 
unshipped  the  oars  two  or  three  sailors  appeared  in 
the  opening  and  a  ladder  rattled  down. 

Pete  vigorously  flung  his  painter,  and  the  nearest 
sailor  caught  it.  We  picked  up  the  chest  and  stag- 
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gered  with  it  over  the  thwarts,  and  began  to  work  it 
up  the  ladder. 

"  Bear  a  hand  and  get  that  kit  on  board  !  "  said  the 
first  authoritative  voice ;  and  two  men  jumped  to 
the  head  of  the  ladder  and  pulled  the  chest  in 
upon  the  planks. 

The  bundle  came  next,  and  as  there  was  nothing 
of  any  consequence  left  we  followed  it  up  the 
ladder. 

The  officer  was  waiting  for  us,  and  I  turned  so  as 
to  face  him. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  -  'he  promptly  began, 
and  then  stopped.  "Why,  who  are  you?  It  isn't 
possible  that  you  are  the  boy  that  was  lost  over- 
board ? " 

"  Yes,  Lieutenant  Hoffman,"  I  said,  smiling,  "the 
very  same  boy.  You've  picked  me  up  the  second 
time,  you  see." 

"  But  that  beats  the  deuce ! '  he  exclaimed,  in 
bewildered  astonishment.  "  I  could  have  sworn  that 
you  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  How  were  you 
saved  ? ' 

"Picked  up.  A  vessel  happened  along  just  as  I 
was  almost  at  the  end  of  my  rope." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  After  you  went 
through  the  battle  with  us  it  seemed  too  bad  to 
have  a  miserable  accident-  -we  knew  that  it 
must  have  been  that-  -take  you  off." 

Here  he  forgot  his  dignity,  or  else  ignored  it,  and 
gave  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  "  And  who  is 
this  man  ? '  he  went  on. 
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I  briefly  told  him,  and  made  the  honest  fellow 
come  forward. 

Mr.  Hoffman  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  said  that 
he  was  glad  I  could  give  him  so  good  a  name.  The 
personal  side  of  the  matter  was  thus  disposed  of,  and 
the  lieutenant  then  resumed  something  of  his  dignity 
and  saw  to  bringing  the  ship  back  upon  her  course. 
The  boat,  after  a  word  with  us,  was  sent  adrift.  Just 
as  the  topsail  was  filling  again  and  the  ship  was  set- 
tling back  to  her  work  a  knot  of  men  immediately 
behind  us  gave  way,  and  a  tall  and  remarkably  fine- 
looking  man  came  through.  He  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  had  a  noticeably  athletic  and  yet  graceful 
figure.  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  but  I  had  only 
to  glance  at  his  commanding  air  and  the  epaulets  on 
both  shoulders  to  guess  who  he  was.  He  must  be 
Captain  Hull's  successor,  and  therefore  the  present 
commander  of  the  ship. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  here  are  the  people  who  were 
making  the  signals,"  said  Lieutenant  Hoffman. 

"  Did  they  escape  from  the  bark,  or  why  are 
they  here  ? '  asked  the  captain,  giving  us  a  glance 
from  his  keen,  well-opened  eyes. 

"I  don't  know  how  that  is,  sir;  I  haven't  asked," 
answered  the  lieutenant.  "There  is  something  very 
queer,  though,  about  the  matter,  for  the  boy,  here, 
was  lost  overboard  from  this  vessel.  It  was  soon 
after  the  fight  with  the  Gncrrttre  and  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I've  heard  of  him  since.  It  was 
thought  strange,  at  the  time,  too,  for  when  he 
went  nobody  aboard  knew  it." 
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"  Sort  of  mysterious  personage,   then,  are  you  ? ' 
said  the  captain,  looking  at  me  and  slightly  smiling. 
"I'll  have  a  little  talk  with  you  later.     Who  is  this 
other  man  ? ' 

"An  old  shipmate  of  mine,  and  one  that  I've  been 
through  a  good  many  hardships  with,"  I  answered. 
"  He's  a  brave,  honest  fellow." 

"  That's  good.  And  now  what  about  this  bark  ? 
I  am  anxious  to  know  about  her.  What  is  she,  and 
how  did  you  happen  to  leave  her  ? ' 

"  She's  a  slaver,  and  the  captain  let  us  go,"  I 
answered,  succinctly. 

"  A  slaver  ?     Is  she  British  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  American." 

"  Well,  it's  all  the  same.  She's  out  of  my  reach, 
now.  You  may  come  below  pretty  soon,  after  you 
get  squared  around.  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

He  seemed  to  have  finished  all  his  pressing 
questions,  and  turned  and  made  his  way  back 
aft. 

"  I  am  in  charge  of  the  deck,  and  can't  leave  it, 
but  I  will  see  that  you  are  looked  after,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  as  we  were  again  left  in  his  care.  "  Here, 
Foster,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  one  of  the  sailors, 
"  show  these  men  below.  See  that  they  have  proper 
billets  and  whatever  else  they  need.  You  know  the 
circumstances." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  hearty  readiness. 

We  hastily  picked  up  the  chest  and  bundle,  and 
started  after  the  man. 

"  Hello  !  '     said  a  voice    that   gave   me  a  sudden 
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start,   and   a  boy's   figure    bolted  out   from   a  little 
knot  of  men. 

"Jack  !   By  Jehiram  Jenkins  !   Yes,  it  is  ! ' 

I  almost  dropped  my  end  of  the  chest. 

"  Set  her  down  !  '  I  sang  out  ;  and  as  I  rose  from 
the  stoop,  I  was  wildly  grabbed  by  both  hands. 

"Jack!  Oh,  where  did  you  come  from?  Is  it 
possible  you're  alive  ? ' 

"  I  guess  I  am,  Eli,"  I  laughed  with  delight  and 
answered.  "  But  how  does  it  happen  that  you  are 
here  ? " 

"That's  a  short  story.  After  I'd  been  home  a 
spell  I  got  uneasy,  and  missed  you  more  and  more, 
and  finally  took  the  freak  to  enlist.  Mother 
stood  out  against  it  at  first,  but  at  last  gave 
in.  Then  I  struck  out  for  Boston,  and  got  a  berth 
on  this  ship.  Now  what  about  your  doings  ? ' 

"  First  tell  me,"  I  said,  growing  suddenly  sober 
and  anxious,  "  how  my  mother  is.  She's  well  ?  ' 

"  Pretty  well.      Of   course  she's    suffered   awfully 
about    you.     But  that's   quite   a  long   story.     She's 
not  living  in  Portland,  now." 
Not  living  in  Portland  ?  " 

No ;  but  I'll  tell  you  all  about  that.  Bring  your 
kit  along  and  get  it  out  of  the  way.  Foster,  if  you 
were  going  with  him  to  pilot  him,  I'll  take  your 
place." 

"All  right.  I'll  report  so,"  said  the  man,  turn- 
ing back. 

"This  way,"  directed  Eli,  starting  for  the  familiar 
hatchway.  We  picked  up  the  chest  and  followed 
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him,  and  managed  to  get  safely  down  the  steep 
ladder.  It  was  lucky  that  the  jewelry  represented 
as  much  as  it  did  of  the  value,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  load  was  lighter  than  the  specie.  Eli  took  us 
to  a  rather  remote  part  of  this  berth-deck,  and  told 
us  that  we  could  put  down  the  chest,  and  that  he 
would  see  about  our  billets.  "  I  think  I  can  get  you 
quartered  here,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  so,  for  then  we 
shall  be  neighbours.  Here's  my  billet." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  disposed  to  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  everything.  "  Try  and  fix  it  so.  I 
hope  you  can.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  back 
to  the  captain,  now.  He's  expecting  me." 

"  He  probably  wants  to  know  more  about  the 
bark,"  Eli  suggested.  "  Well,  spin  your  yarn,  and 
when  you  come  back  I'll  be  ready  for  what  you'll 
want.  That  will  be  the  rest  of  the  home  news." 

"That's  so,"  I  said,  with  emphasis.  "Get  your 
tongue  greased.  I  am  off,  now.  Let  me  see, 
though,  I  ought  to  know  the  captain's  name." 

"  Bainbridge.  He  is  a  fine  officer,"  answered  Eli. 
"Go  ahead,  and  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can." 

I  hurried  off,  for  I  remembered  that  the  lord 
paramount  of  the  ship  must  not  be  kept  waiting. 
At  the  companion  I  overtook  Lieutenant  Hoffman, 
who  had  just  finished  his  watch,  and  he  took  down 
word  to  the  captain  for  me.  In  a  few  moments  I 
was  sent  for. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

A   CONFIDENT   ANTAGONIST. 

1  FOUND  the  captain  sitting  at  the  large  table  in 
the  main  cabin.  His  cocked  hat  lay  on  the  cloth 
before  him,  and  his  handsome  head,  now  given  rather 
a  long  appearance,  as  the  hair  was  brushed  down  on 
the  sides  and  brought  to  a  roll  on  top,  was  made 
distinct  by  the  two  lamps  hanging  above.  The 
cabin  itself  was  as  I  remembered  it  (I  had  once  peeped 
into  it),  but  the  furniture  and  fittings  were  now  some- 
what worn.  There  were  almost  no  ornaments,  and  in 
the  way  of  what  might  be  called  accessories  I  noted 
nothing  but  a  telescope,  a  hanging  shelf  containing  a 
few  books  and  a  telltale  compass. 

I  took  these  things  in  with  one  or  two  roving 
glances  and  by  that  time  he  had  begun  to  speak.  As 
I  expected,  he  wanted  mainly  to  inquire  about  the 
bark.  Without  going  minutely  into  details,  or  in- 
cluding previous  occurrences,  I  told  him  all  I  knew. 
He  listened  with  close  attention,  his  brows  contract- 
ing at  times,  and  at  the  close  thanked  me. 

"It  is  evident,"  he  then  said,  "that  besides  what 
you  have  told,  you  have  had  rather  a  surprising 
experience.  Sometime  I  should  like  to  hear  the  rest 
of  the  story." 
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"  I  should  be  glad  to  tell  it  whenever  you  want  to 
hear  it,"  I  answered,  a  little  flattered.  In  spite  of 
trying  to  be  modest  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  been 
something  of  a  hero. 

"Very  well,  I  will  keep  that  in  mind.  By  the 
way?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  You  and  Apprentice  Taylor,  I  understand,  are 
particular  friends.  I  believe  that  you  and  he  were 
accidentally  aboard  this  ship  when  she  fought  the 
Guerriere  ? ' 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  we  were." 

"  I  was  told  of  the  matter  some  time  ago,  but  didn't 
expect  then  that  I  should  run  across  the  other  boy. 
I  was  on  deck,  just  now,  and  Mr.  Hoffman  said  that 
you  were  the  one.  Do  you  have  any  fancy  for  the 
navy  ?  I  mean  should  you  like  to  enlist  ? ' 

"Why,  sir,"  I  answered,  a  little  surprised  and 
frustrated,  -  -it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  ignore 
the  compliment  implied  in  the  question,  -  - "  I  never 
thought  about  it.  But  I  like  the  sea,  and  my  people 
were  seafaring  men  before  me.  I  might  -  -  perhaps 
I  should  like  to." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  business  of  recruiting  for  the 
navy,"  he  quickly  said,  "but  at  the  same  time  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  have  an  eye  to  its  interests.  Just  such 
boys  as  you  are  needed  on  our  ships,  and  we  shall 
have  to  have  them  if  we  are  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  the  service.  I  believe  that  this  country,  when  the 
ship  under  us  took  the  Guerrtire,  entered  upon  a  new 
career,  and  that  hereafter  she  is  to  be  known  as  one 
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of  the  sea  powers  of  the  world.  It  can't  come  all  at 
once,  for  we  need  more  ships,  first,  and  we  need 
more  faith  in  ourselves  ;  but,  please  God,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  is  to  come,  and  that  you  if  not  I  will 
live  to  see  it." 

He  had  risen  as  he  spoke,  and  took  a  turn  across 
the  room.  His  tall,  splendid  figure  towered  high  in 
the  little  place,  and  I  thought  that  I  had  never  seen 
so  noble  and  royal-looking  a  man.  I  drew  a  long 
breath,  for  his  words  had  given  me  a  thrill,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  I  felt  a  stir  of  new  impulses. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  I  said,  with  deep  re- 
spect. "  My  father  always  insisted  that  we  should 
sometime  divide  the  rule  of  the  sea  with  England. 
My  mother  has  told  me  that  he  said  so.  As  far  as 
my  own  enlisting  goes,  I  begin  to  see  it  in  a  different 
light.  When  do  you  expect  to  return  home,  sir  ? ' 

His  enthusiastic  air  changed,  and  grew  a  trifle 
more  sober,  but  he  smiled  a  little,  as  he  resumed  his 
chair. 

"  I  seem  to  have  some  success  at  recruiting.  I 
can't  exactly  answer  your  question.  I  am  on  a 
general  cruise  and  the  luck  I  have  will  determine 
the  time.  It  may  be  days,  and  it  may  be  weeks." 

"  I  asked  because  I  want  to  talk  things  over  with 
my  mother  before  I  do  anything,"  I  explained.  "  I 
should  hate  to  go  against  her  wishes." 

"  It  would  neither  be  right  nor  legal  for  you  to  do 
so,"  he  said,  emphatically.  "See  your  mother,  and 
if  she  consents,  enlist.  If  you  do  I  should  like  to  have 
you  on  this  vessel." 
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"Thank  you,  sir.  It  is  where  I  should  want  to 
be,"  I  said,  with  grateful  warmth. 

This  seemed  to  bring  the  talk  to  a  close,  for  he 
offered  to  add  nothing  else,  and  I  bowed  and  returned 
to  the  deck. 

I  passed  the  scattered  figures  of  the  men  in  the 
watch,  noticing,  as  I  did  so,  whether  any  of  them 
were  known  to  me,  but  deciding  not,  and  continued 
on  and  passed  below  to  my  own  quarters.  The  offi- 
cer of  the  deck  I  did  happen  to  know,  but  he  was 
not  near  enough  to  me  as  I  went  along  to  speak 
to,  and  I  thought  it  might  seem  a  little  presump- 
tuous if  I  sought  him  out.  He  was  John  C. 
Alwyn,  on  the  former  cruise  the  sailing  master, 
but  now,  as  it  seemed,  promoted  to  a  lieutenant's 
berth. 

I  found  Eli  still  waiting  for  me,  Pete  having  turned 
in,  and  we  had  a  long  whispered  chat.  First  of  all, 
of  course,  I  was  anxious  to  learn  further  about  my 
mother. 

Where  in  Boston  was  she  ?  With  whom  ?  How 
did  she  come  to  move  there  ?  These  were  among 
my  first  questions. 

"I  can't  tell  you  all  about  it,"  he  answered,  "for 
I  don't  know,  but  it  was  something  like  this  :  You've 
got  some  wealthy  relatives  in  Boston,  though  it  seems 
they  are  distant  and  your  mother  had  lost  the  run 
of  them,  and  a  little  spell  ago  one  of  them  and  her 
husband  came  to  Portland.  They  got  on  track  of 
your  mother,  somehow,  and  called  on  her,  and  I  can't 
tell  you,  but  the  upshot  was  they  persuaded  her  to 
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go  back  with  them.  I  believe  their  children  had  all 
grown  up  and  left  them  and  they  were  lonesome,  and 
so  forth.  Your  mother  was  feeling  awful  bad,  too, 
for  I  had  just  got  home  and  told  her  the  news.  So 
she  went,  and  the  arrangement  was  that  she  should 
stay  as  long  as  she  felt  contented,  if  it  was  for 
good.  Mrs.  Eames  —  that  is  the  woman's  name - 
told  our  minister  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
going  to  change  their  wills  so  as  to  provide  for  your 
mother  if  anything  happened  to  them.  They  were 
quite  taken  with  her,  I  guess,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
a  good  deal  pleased  with  them.  Everybody  round 
there  thinks  it's  a  fine  arrangement." 

"  It's  a  surprise,  anyway,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
I  commented.  "  I  suppose  it.  was  kind  in  those  peo- 
ple to  do  that,  and  it  came  along  in  a  good  time  for 
mother  ;  it  took  her  attention  from  me.  What  is 
the  woman's  husband's  name  ?  I  mean  his  first 
name  ? ' 

"Philemon.  'Captain'  Eames,  they  generally  call 
him." 

"Why,  that's  mother's  cousin's  husband!'  I  ex- 
claimed. "  Oh,  yes,  I  know  of  him.  So  that's  the 
man !  He  was  in  the  last  war,  and  I  guess  made  a 
good  record.  At  the  first  of  it  he  was  on  a  privateer, 
and  sailed  under  the  old  rattlesnake  flag.  My  father 
was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  used  to  talk  to 
mother  about  him.  It  was  kind  of  queer  about  it, 
too,  for  my  father  never  knew  Mrs.  Eames,  though 
she  was  his  wife's  cousin,  and  my  mother  had  never 
seen  the  captain,  though  he  was  her  cousin's  hus- 
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band.      But   such  things  will   happen.      I    know    the 
families  always  intended  to  meet." 

"  It  seems  almost  providential,  as  it's  come  about," 
he  remarked.  "  They  met  at  last,  just  as  they  were 
all  needing  one  another." 

"  I  don't  know  but  that  such  things  are  brought 
about,"  I  said,  reflectively.  "  It  looks  like  it,  when  you 
come  to  think  it  over.  And  why  shouldn't  God  stand 
at  the  helm  of  the  world,  after  he  has  built  it  and 
launched  it  ?  Some  say  he  does,  but  only  in  big 
things ;  but  I  can't  see  why  it  shouldn't  be  in  small 
things  as  well.  It  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  helmsman 
that  would  let  the  wheel  go  slack  the  most  of  the 
time,  and  mind  it  only  when  there  was  heavy  weather. 
Your  ship  would  steer  a  pretty  wabbly  course." 

"  Oh,  I  think  we  are  carried  through  undertak- 
ings,"  he  said,  unhesitatingly.  "I  haven't  tried  to 
reason  it  out,  though,  as  you  have." 

His  manner  impressed  me,  boy  though  he  was,  and 
I  somehow  felt  that  I  had  more  to  learn  in  the  mat- 
ter than  he  had.  But  this  was  a  pretty  weighty 
subject,  and  before  long  we  dropped  it  and  resumed 
the  talk  on  different  lines.  I  now  told  him  what 
Captain  Bainbridge  had  said,  and  surprised  him  by 
declaring  that  he  might  soon  find  me  on  the  ship's 
books  with  him.  This  led  to  an  interesting  talk, 
but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  it  here.  The 
upshot  was  I  was  confirmed  in  my  new  resolution. 
Eli  went  on  from  this  to  pest  himself  on  the  rest  of 
my  affairs,  and  the  whole  of  my  recent  adventures 

-  though  in  condensed  form  -  -  had  to  follow.    After 
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this  we  branched  out  upon  more  general  matters, 
and  I  asked  a  few  questions  with  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing my  information  on  certain  other  subjects  down 
to  date. 

"Tell  me  now,"  I  said,  "about  public  matters. 
How  is  the  war  going,  and  what  are  we  doing  ? ' 

"  I  guess  there's  no  special  change  since  you  went 
away,"  he  answered.  "Our  army  don't  seem  to 
bring  much  to  pass,  and  the  navy  hasn't  won  any 
more  big  victories.  Our  privateers  are  buzzing 
around  some,  and  making  the  Britishers  mad." 

"What  is  the  news  aboard  here?  Who's  gone, 
and  who  hasn't  ? ' 

"  Let  me  see.  Well,  there  are  some  changes. 
First,  let's  take  the  cabin.  I'll  give  you  the  list  of 
the  lieutenants.  They're  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
Mr.  Shubrick,  —  but  he  is  just  now  on  the  Hornet, 

-  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Alwyn.  There  are  the 
same  old  surgeon  and  his  mates,  and  Peter  Adams 
is  still  bo's'n.  We've  got  a  new  gunner,  and  his 
name  is  Darling.  I  guess  we  still  have  a  good 
many  of  the  same  middies.  Baury  is  still  here,  and 
Gorman  and  Cross.  Forward  there  are  a  good  many 
changes.  Big  Carnes  has  gone.  You  didn't  know 
much  about  the  other  boys,  so  no  use  to  go  over 
the  list.  Oh,  you  knew  Rod  Piper  !  He's  gone. 
He  inherited  some  money,  and  his  guardian  was 
bound  that  he  should  leave.  Who  else  ?  I  don't 
exactly  remember  all  that  you  knew." 

"  That  will  do.  You  have  mentioned  about  the 
whole  crowd,"  I  answered.  "There's  only  one  thing 
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more.  What  have  you  done  so  far  on  the  cruise  ? 
Have  you  taken  any  prizes  ?  ' 

"  Nary  prize.  We  came  pretty  near  it,  though. 
When  we  got  to  Bahia  we  found  an  English  sloop-of- 
war  there,  and  was  told  that  she  had  a  lot  of  money 
aboard.  We  hung  around,  -  - 1  forgot  to  say  that  the 
Hornet  was  with  us,  -  -  but  she  wouldn't  come  out, 
and  Captain  Bainbridge  finally  had  to  give  it  up. 
The  best  he  could  do  was  to  leave  the  Hornet  on  the 
watch,  but  we  don't  expect  much  from  that.  She 
can't  stay  there  for  ever,  and  as  it's  an  important  port 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  another  English  man-of- 
war  will  be  around.  So  we  didn't  get  our  prize,  and 
Captain  Bainbridge  concluded  that  he'd  try  his  luck 
once  more  at  sea.  We've  been  across,  as  I  forgot  to 
tell  you,  and  took  a  skim  around  the  Cape  Verdes." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  run  into  something  pretty  soon," 
I  said,  "and  have  all  the  work  you  want.  I  don't 
see  how  there  can  help  being  plenty  of  British  ships 
in  these  waters." 

"  They  say  there  are,"  said  Eli,  more  cheerfully, 
"  but  somehow  they've  so  far  kept  out  of  the  way. 
Well,  maybe  we  are  going  to  strike  a  change." 

We  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  talked  out,  at  this 
point,  and  Eli  posted  me  as  to  my  billet  -  -  it  was 
close  by  —  and  we  shortly  turned  in. 

I  slept  well,  though  the  night  came  off  rather 
uncomfortably  warm,  and  rose  about  the  middle  of 
the  morning  watch.  The  weather  was  still  fine,  but 
the  wind  had  shifted  to  the  north  of  east  and  was 
lighter.  I  hunted  up  Pete  and  we  took  a  turn  about 
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the  ship  and  soon  after  were  called  to  breakfast.  I 
saw  Eli,  then,  and  we  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  do  some  more  talking,  knowing  that  the 
chances  after  that,  till  the  dog-watches,  would  be 
few.  He  finally  had  to  go  to  his  work,  and  I  joined 
Pete  again,  and  we  two  loafers  poked  about  the  ship. 
I  think  it  was  about  an  hour  after  this  that  the  look- 
out on  the  foretopsail  yard  startled  us  all  with  the 
cry  of  sail.  There  was  immediately  a  flurry  of  ex- 
citement, and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  officer  of  the 
deck  asked  how  the  sail  bore. 

"  There's  two  sails,  now,  sir,"  came  down  the 
answer.  "  A  new  one  has  just  broken  out  behind 
the  other.  They  bear  about  two  points  off  the 
weather  bow." 

The  lieutenant  called  up  one  of  the  apprentices 
and  despatched  him  to  the  cabin.  In  a  minute  or  two 
Captain  Bainbridge  appeared.  He  had  his  telescope 
under  his  arm,  and  after  a  word  or  two  with  the 
lieutenant  the  latter  took  the  instrument  and  went 
aloft.  Some  minutes  passed,  the  ship  being  like  a 
church  for  quiet,  now,  and  then  the  lieutenant  began 
to  announce  his  discoveries. 

"  They  are  both  square-rigged  vessels,  sir,  and  one 
is  standing  for  the  land  and  the  other  this  way.  I 
can't  yet  make  out  their  character." 

The  captain  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  made  no 
remark.  A  somewhat  longer  interval  passed  before 
the  next  report. 

"  They  are  still  bound  as  they  were,  sir,"  the 
words  came  down  then.  "  I  think  the  one  this 
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way  is  a  man-o'-war.  She  looks  like  a  pretty  large 
frigate." 

A  suppressed  cheer  broke  out  from  the  growing 
throng  of  seamen.  The  captain  smiled. 

"  Mr.  Parker,  please  take  in  the  royals  and  tack 
ship.  Lay  the  course  southeast." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  !     All  hands  tack  ship  ! ' 

The  boatswain's  whistle  shrilled  and  his  mates 
took  up  the  note.  "  All  hands  tack  ship !  Stand 
by ! '  they  echoed  in  deep  rolling  tones.  In  an 
instant  every  word  and  whisper  had  ceased,  and  the 
four  hundred  figures  were  silent  in  their  places. 

The  lieutenant  stepped  back  to  the  quarter-deck 
and  mounted  the  after-house  ladder. 

"  Down  helm  !  Let  fly  head-sheets  !  Raise  tacks 
and  sheets !  Let  go  the  braces !  Clear  away  the 
bowlines  !  Haul  well  taut !  Mainsail  haul !  Stand 
by  !  Let  go  and  haul ! ' 

The  discipline  was  splendid,  and  every  rope  and 
bit  of  canvas  moved  like  parts  of  a  machine.  Light 
as  the  wind  was  the  bows  came  leaping  around. 

"Now  we'll  see  whether  this  fighting  chap'follows 
us,"  said  the  captain,  with  a  satisfied  nod.  He  spoke 
to  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  had  just  come  from  the  fore- 
castle. "My  idea,"  he  went  on,  "  is  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  separated.  If  they  are  not  enemies,  after 
all,  then  no  harm  is  done,  and  if  they  are  we  have 
kept  out  of  a  trap." 

"It  won't  take  very  long  to  determine  the  facts," 
answered  the  lieutenant,  with  a  look  astern.  The 
frigate  had  now  risen  till  she  was  plain  to  the  naked 
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eye.      "  Twelve  to  fifteen  miles  to  go  and  come  on  is 
going  to  be  enough,  isn't  it,  sir  ? '    he  added. 

"  I  see  that  you  are  assuming  that  I  don't  run 
very  far,"  answered  the  captain,  dryly.  "  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  that  distance  answered." 

He  returned  aft,  followed  by  the  lieutenant,  so 
much  of  the  preliminary  business  being  concluded. 
In  about  half  an  hour  more  the  order  was  given  to 
hoist  the  private  signal.  The  frigate  was  now  near 
enough  to  make  it  out,  and  her  answer  would  de- 
termine whether  she  were  friend  or  foe.  She  herself 
had  as  yet  displayed  no  colours.  Five  minutes  went 
by  but  there  was  no  answer. 

The  captain  called  Mr.  Parker  to  him  and  they 
exchanged  a  few  words. 

"  Set  the  royals  ! '  shouted  the  lieutenant  when 
the  brief  conference  was  over. 

To  my  surprise  the  next  order  was  to  tack  ship. 

"What  is  he  up  to?  I  wonder,"  I  said  to  myself. 
"  Perhaps  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  the  other  ship 
was  only  under  this  one's  convoy,  and  means  to  try 
to  catch  her.  That's  as  good  as  putting  his  thumb 
to  his  nose  at  this  one." 

There  was  no  one  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the  truth 
of  this  guess,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  the  next  step 
in  the  proceedings  was  taken.  The  ship's  head  was 
laid  close  to  the  wind,  bringing  the  other  frigate 
over  the  weather  quarter.  The  third  vessel  had 
meanwhile  changed  her  course  slightly  to  the  north- 
west, and,  though  she  was  still  very  small  to  the 
naked  eye,  could  be  seen  covered  with  canvas. 
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The  chase,  for  that  was  what  the  matter  had  re- 
solved itself  into,  went  on,  and  it  began  to  be  evident 
the  pursuing  frigate  was  gaining  slightly  on  us. 

"  Hoist  the  colours  !  '  was  the  next  order.  They 
were  sent  up.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted 
on  the  peak  and  the  maintop-gallantmast,  the  broad 
pennant  at  the  main,  and  the  American  ensign  at  the 
fore.  This  was  a  fair  challenge,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  pursuing  ship  must  make  some  reply. 
Every  eye  was  on  her,  and  then  it  was  that  she 
condescended  to  make  her  answer.  The  British  en- 
sign crept  up  to  the  mizzen  peak,  a  union  jack  fol- 
lowed, going  to  the  mizzentop-gallantmast  head, 
another  was  then  lashed  to  the  main  rigging  ;  lastly 
a  pennant  signal  appeared  at  the  main  truck. 

"  Clear  for  action ! '  was  the  sententious  answer 
from  our  quarter-deck. 

The  rest  of  the  fighting  orders,  such  as  spreading 
the  hammock  nettings,  providing  the  guns  and  dis- 
tributing the  small  arms,  followed.  Lastly,  when  all 
these  things  were  attended  to,  Mr.  Parker  appeared 
once  more  on  the  poop. 

"  All  hands  stand  by  to  tack  ship ! ' 

A  low  cheer,  swelling  instantly  to  a  thunder-like 
roar,  broke  from  the  waiting  lines.  The  men  were 
assured  that  we  were  done  even  with  the  semblance 
of  running  away.  The  ship  was  brought  once  more 
about  and  the  drums  rattled  out  the  call  to  quarters. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  CROSSED  BANNER  FALLS. 

THE  enemy  was  still  several  miles  away,  and 
there  was  considerable  time  left  after  the  last 
small  preparation  was  made.  About  2  P.  M.  or  within 
less  than  an  hour  after  we  came  about,  we  were  near 
enough  to  use  the  guns,  and  one  division  of  the  main- 
deck  battery  was  ordered  to  make  ready.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  Englishman  began  hauling  down 
his  colours,  leaving  at  last  only  the  union  jack  at  the 
mizzenmast-head. 

"  What's  he  driving  at  ?  "  growled  a  sailor  near  me, 
perplexedly. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  man  next  to  him.  "  Stand 
by,  and  you'll  see  what  the  old  man  will  do." 

The  captain  came  a  little  forward,  and  stopped  at 
the  confines  of  the  quarter-deck. 

"At  the  third  division  —  fire  a  gun  across  his 
bows  !  " 

A  low  word  or  two  was  exchanged  in  the  division, 
and  immediately  a  man  at  the  aftermost  gun  sighted 
and  pulled  the  lanyard. 

The  deck    trembled    with    the    discharge,   and  all 

hands  eagerly  strained  their  eyes  to  note  the  result. 

321 
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It  might  have  been  two  minutes,  and  then  the  low- 
ered flags  began  to  creep  once  more  aloft. 

A  murmur  of  satisfaction  ran  around.  The  last 
uncertainty  was  cleared  away,  and  the  frigate  was 
an  enemy. 

"  Port  battery,  ready  ! '  sang  out  Mr.  Hoffman, 
taking  the  word  from  the  captain. 

The  order  to  fire  was  suspended  by  a  blaze  of 
guns  from  the  frigate.  Nothing  struck  us,  and  only 
a  few  balls  seemed  to  pass  near. 

"  Port  battery,  fire  !  "  called  out  the  lieutenant. 

The  heavy  din  and  thick  smoke  followed,  but  it 
was  soon  seen  that  we  had  done  no  damage.  The 
most  of  the  shots  had  struck  the  water  just  short  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  evident  that  this  harmless  work 
could  not  last,  for  the  two  ships  were  now  drawing 
rapidly  together.  I  had  managed  to  keep  fairly 
cool,  -  - 1  was  no  longer  green  at  this  kind  of  thing,  - 
and  was  looking  on  quietly  from  my  first  point  of 
observation.  Eli  was  in  one  of  the  divisions  close  by. 

Though  the  wind  remained  light  the  combined 
speed  of  both  ships  soon  brought  them  comparatively 
close.  At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  we 
let  go  with  our  port  battery.  The  other  ship  made 
no  reply,  and  we  continued  on  till  within  a  pistol- 
shot.  Then  she  fired,  but  merely  tore  a  few  holes 
in  our  sails  and  wounded  some  small  spars. 

We  answered,  and  seemed  to  kill  several  men. 
The  two  ships  were  now  running  broadside  and 
broadside,  and  the  fire  must  grow  every  moment 
hotter.  I  became  a  little  uneasy,  but  was  not  yet 
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ready  to  seek  safer  quarters,  and  still  stood  near  one 
of  the  ports.  There  I  could  get  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  other  ship.  In  a  few  minutes  a  man 
at  the  next  gun  was  killed,  and  the  splinters  soon 
afterward  flew  from  the  neighbouring  bulwarks, 
though  without  doing  any  harm.  It  was  now  im- 
possible to  tell  clearly  what  was  going  on  a  little 
way  off,  owing  to  the  smoke,  though  I  occasion- 
ally heard  the  voice  of  the  captain  or  Mr.  Parker, 
and  the  men  at  the  different  guns  now  and  then 
cheered  as  they  seemed  to  plant  a  successful  shot. 
After  a  time,  which  I  learned  afterward  was  about 
half  an  hour,  the  other  frigate  tacked,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  did  the  same.  There  was  a  little  more 
manoeuvring,  and  then  we  got  practically  out  of  the 
smoke  and  our  gunners  put  in  some  telling  shots. 
I  could  distinctly  hear  the  splintering  and  crashing 
of  the  falling  spars. 

The  two  ships  were  now  on  opposite  tacks,  and 
Captain  Bainbridge  traversed  some  guns  across. 

"  Brace  sharp  up  ! '  next  came  the  order,  and  it 
was  clear  that  Bainbridge  wanted  to  board. 

It  was  in  vain.  The  Englishman  was  unwilling, 
and  with  the  weather-gage  in  his  favour,  and  more 
nimble  sailing  qualities,  he  was  able  to  keep  away. 
All  at  once  the  ship  gave  a  kind  of  light  bound, 
and  immediately  her  head  began  to  fall  from  the 
wind. 

"  Ease  sheets  and  braces  ! '  instantly  came  out  of 
the  haze  on  the  quarter-deck.  "All  midshipmen 
aft ! " 
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A  puff  of  wind  just  then  cleared  away  the  smoke, 
and  I  saw  the  length  of  the  ship.  The  captain  was 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  quarter-deck,  where  he 
had  just  given  his  order,  and  by  his  half-stooping 
position  appeared  to  be  wounded.  A  man  was  on 
hands  and  knees  a  little  behind  him,  and  Lieutenant 
Parker  was  running  forward.  The  next  moment  I 
got  the  range  past  them,  and,  as  the  movement  of 
the  lieutenant  uncovered  the  wheel,  I  saw  what  had 
happened.  A  shot  had  carried  away  the  whole  steer- 
ing apparatus,  and  had  at  the  same  time  wounded 
the  captain. 

The  smoke  now  began  to  drift  in  again,  -  -  it  will 
be  remembered  that  we  were  to  leeward  of  the 
enemy,  -  -  and  the  quarter-deck  gradually  faded  out. 
After  a  few  moments,  during  which  the  frigate  jerked 
and  rolled  along  on  her  unsteered  course,  and  the 
guns  continued  to  crash,  I  noticed  a  change  in  the 
motion,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  Lieutenant  Parker 
broke  out  of  the  obscurity. 

"  Man  the  braces  !     Brace  sharp  up  !  ' 

It  was  evident  that  the  ship  had  been  brought 
again  under  control,  though  I  did  not  understand 
how.  The  order,  "  Down  main-tack  and  sheet  ! 
Haul  the  bowlines  ! '  followed,  and  the  Constitution 
was  once  more  on  her  old  course. 

I  began  to  wonder  anxiously  how  things  were 
going,  and  whether  I  had  seen  the  whole  extent  of 
the  damage,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  rushed 
to  find  out.  I  was  only  a  passenger,  and  though  I 
might  be  said  to  belong  forward,  there  was  a  mere 
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understanding  to  that  effect,  and  nothing  in  reality 
to  prevent  me-  -especially  at  such  a  time- -from 
going  aft.  Without  further  hesitation,  I  sprang  out 
into  the  deck,  and  darted  along  past  the  gun-crews 
to  the  spot  where  I  had  last  seen  the  captain.  Be- 
fore I  got  quite  there  the  smoke  partly  lifted,  and  as 
near  as  I  now  was  I  could  see  all  the  immediate 
surroundings.  The  captain  had  indeed  been  hit, 
and  was  now  sitting  on  a  stool  by  the  companion, 
with  a  cloth  wrapped  around  his  hips,  and  another 
across  his  breast.  He  was  pale,  but  sat  upright,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  as  determinedly  as  ever.  Lieutenant 
Hoffman  stood  near  him,  and  a  midshipman  was 
looking  from  the  companion  door. 

"Port  a  little!'  sang  out  the  captain,  just  as  I 
came  up. 

He  might  have  been  speaking  to  the  ruins  of  the 
wheel,  to  judge  at  a  glance,  but  I  forthwith  under- 
stood the  situation. 

"  Port  a  little !  "  instantly  echoed  the  middy  in  the 
door,  turning  his  head  to  speak. 

"Port  a  little  !  "  came  up  like  a  second  echo  from 
below. 

What  had  been  done,  and  done  quickly,  was  to  get 
a  couple  of  tackles  in  control  of  the  rudder  (this  I 
learned  more  exactly  afterward),  and  to  station  the 
line  of  middies,  to  pass  the  orders  down  from  above. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  I  had  better  not  make 
myself  too  conspicuous,  and  stepped  aside,  think- 
ing that  the  captain  had  not  noticed  me.  Just  here 
Lieutenant  Parker  came  up. 
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"  I  guess  I'll  turn  this  job  over  to  you,  Parker,"  said 
the  captain,  carelessly. 

"How  are  your  wounds,  sir?"  inquired  the  lieu- 
tenant, anxiously.  As  he  spoke  he  took  his  stand 
by  the  companion  door. 

"  Oh,  they  bother  me  a  little,  but  I  guess  don't 
amount  to  much,"  said  the  captain,  lightly.  "  This 
bolt-hole  in  the  hip  is  the  worst.  The  bullet-wound 
I  scarcely  feel." 

"That's  good,  sir,  but  don't  tax  your  strength.  I 
think  we  are  keeping  those  fellows  pretty  busy." 

"  It  seems  so.  Hello  !  They  are  going  to  cross 
our  stern  !  We  can't  help  it,  and  they'll  rake ! ' 

The  ship  was  on  the  opposite  tack,  and  had  passed 
so  far  astern  that  the  smoke  nearly  cleared  us,  and 
her  spars  and  the  most  of  her  hull  came  out.  She 
was  luffing  around  so  as  to  fetch  across  our  stern, 
and  it  was  already  too  late  to  escape  a  raking. 

I  felt  a  start  of  fear,  the  first  worth  mentioning 
that  day,  and  began  to  think  about  getting  under 
cover.  At  least,  I  would  not  stand  in  such  an  ex- 
posed spot  (I  was  over  against  the  place  of  the 
wheel,  nearly  between  two  guns),  and  I  stepped 
close  to  the  bulwarks  and  threw  myself  flat. 

I  was  hardly  down  when  the  broadside  followed, 
and  several  shots  whizzed  and  hummed  above  my 
head.  The  captain  and  the  lieutenant  were  in  a 
large  measure  protected  by  the  rise  of  the  poop,  but 
out  in  the  deck  the  effects  were  severe.  As  I  sat 
up  I  saw  at  least  five  or  six  men  sprawled  out,  and 
two  or  three  more  limping  about  or  nursing  bloody 
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limbs.  All  were  quickly  carried  or  helped  below, 
and  the  little  confusion  caused  by  the  disaster 
subsided. 

By  this  manoeuvre  the  enemy  had  lost  the  weather- 
gage,  but  for  some  reason  Captain  Bainbridge  did 
not  try  to  hold  it.  Instead,  he  gave  the  orders  to 
ease  tacks  and  sheets,  and  we  ran  off  with  the  wind 
free.  The  enemy  then  luffed  again  and  once  more 
raked,  but  was  out  of  effective  range. 

I  got  up,  at  this  point,  and  moved  over  by  the 
poop  ladder,  where  I  listened  anxiously  for  the  cap- 
tain's next  orders. 

v 

It  was  now  nearly  three  o'clock,  and  so  far  nothing 
had  been  effected  that  was  decisive,  and  there  was  no 
great  difference-  -  as  I  judged-  -in  the  damage  done 
to  either  ship.  To  appearances  we  had  what  advan- 
tage there  was,  as  the  enemy  showed  more  wounded 
spars.  It  was  now  to  appear  that  Captain  Bain- 
bridge  had  determined  to  make  a  change. 

"  Mr.  Parker,"  he  broke  out,  just  as  I  reached  my 
lurking-place,  "  I'm  going  to  try  once  more  to  close 
with  that  fellow.  You  may  set  the  fore  and  main- 
sails. I'll  take  the  chance  of  his  raking." 

The  lieutenant  responded  with  the  usual  "  Ay, 
ay,"  and  the  additional  sails  were  quickly  drawing. 

This  time  the  Englishman  seemed  perfectly  willing 
to  meet  us,  and  worked  along  close-hauled  till  both 
ships  were  within  easy  range.  I  was  momentarily 
looking  for  the  raking  fire  that  Captain  Bainbridge 
had  spoken  of,  but  for  some  reason  it  did  not  come. 
At  last  one  small  bow-gun  was  discharged,  and  at 
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that  the  captain  shouted  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  told  him 
to  let  go  with  the  starboard  battery.  We  were  once 
more  at  close  range,  and  the  business  was  again 
fierce  and  destructive.  The  gun  nearest  me  was 
soon  disabled,  and  I  did  not  disdain  to  hide  behind 
the  ruins,  though  after  each  one  of  our  shots  I 
jumped  up  to  see  what  had  been  done.  In  a  few 
minutes  two  men  near  me  were  killed,  and  a  piece 
of  the  bulwark  ripped  away,  but  in  return  we  were 
doing  severe  damage  to  the  enemy.  Shortly  his 
jib-boom  and  bowsprit  went,  and  he  was  temporarily 
crippled  in  his  running  rigging. 

I  could  see  that  this  was  a  telling  blow,  for  the 
forward  battery  on  this  side  for  the  time  stopped 
firing,  and  there  was  evident  confusion  aboard. 

"  Ready  to  wear !  '  shouted  the  captain  himself, 
suddenly  springing  up. 

The  smoke  again  settled  down,  shutting  out  all 
but  the  spars  of  the  frigate. 

"  Wear  ship  !  '  thundered  the  captain.  "  Now, 
Mr.  Parker,  you'll  get  a  chance,  and  give  it  to  him  ! ' 

The  ship  was  handled  as  crack  sailors  of  that  day 
knew  how,  and  around  she  swung.  The  British 
captain  could  see  our  topmasts,  and  was  quickly 
trying  to  block  our  game.  The  smoke  again  cleared 
away  slightly,  and  he  was  seen  hove  in  stays.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  the  crippling  effect  of  the  last 
broadside  balked  his  efforts,  and  his  ship  hung  bob- 
bing and  sawing  in  the  wind.  Captain  Bain  bridge 
had  found  at  last  his  opportunity,  and  he  improved 
it.  We  lay  nearly  off  her  bows,  and  every  gun  on 
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board  that  was  available  poured  its  charge  into  her. 
I  could  not  make  out  clearly  the  exact  effect,  but 
by  the  steady  cracking  of  spars  and  the  confused 
shouts  it  must  be  destructive.  Finally  we  slipped 
by  a  little  and  delivered  a  diagonal  fire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  her  foremast  leaned  and  went  by  the  board. 
In  falling  it  broke  through  the  forecastle  and  a  part 
of  the  main  deck.  The  English  captain  now  showed 
his  pluck  by  getting  more  wind  into  his  sails  and 
trying  to  board.  He  was  again  fatally  hampered 
by  his  crippled  forward  spars,  and  to  add  to  his 
troubles  his  maintopmast  just  then  went. 

"  Aim  at  their  spars,"  called  out  the  captain,  getting 
up  for  a  moment  and  taking  a  careful  look  through 
a  break  in  the  smoke. 

The  guns  were  in  a  continuous  flame  and  roar, 
and  the  men,  as  they  saw  what  they  were  accom- 
plishing, cheered  like  mad.  For  the  moment  it  was 
the  same  ship  and  the  Gucrriere  over  again. 

From  this  on  it  was  more  and  more  after  the  first 
sort.  Shortly  the  little  strip  of  the  bowsprit  went, 
and  then  the  gaff  and  spanker  boom.  By  this  time 
we  had  closed  nearly  in,  and  the  enemy  was  appar- 
ently helpless.  All  at  once  the  wind  took  his  sails, 
or  he  filled  on  them,  and  he  came  slipping  along  our 
stern.  I  jumped  up  in  alarm,  -  - 1  had  again  dropped 
for  a  moment  behind  the  broken  gun,-  -and  was  in 
season  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  frigate's  bowsprit  bring 
up  against  our  mizzen  rigging,  and  apparently  tangle 
itself  firmly  there. 

"  Stand   by  to  repel  boarders  ! '     shouted  Parker, 
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at  the  same  moment  drawing  his  sword  and  starting 
toward  the  poop  ladder.  Lieutenant  Alwyn  was 
already  at  the  hammock  cloths,  and  at  this  moment 
drew  a  pistol.  There  was  a  rattle  of  musketry  at 
that  instant,  and  as  it  ceased  the  lieutenant  dropped 
his  pistol  and  slipped  off  the  rail  to  the  deck.  He 
dropped  his  head  to  his  shoulder  and  braced  his  legs, 
as  though  bound  not  to  fall,  but  the  blood  gushed 
in  a  torrent  from  his  shoulder,  and  the  next  moment 
he  rolled  to  the  deck.  Meanwhile  swarms  of  men 
had  rushed  aft,  and  the  poop  and  ladders  were  full. 

But  the  danger,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was 
soon  over,  as  the  ruins  of  the  bowsprit  rig  slowly 
broke  away  and  the  ship  herself  swung  free.  The 
men  returned  to  the  deck,  poor  Mr.  Alwyn  having 
meanwhile  been  carried  below,  and  the  guns  were 
again  set  going. 

The  enemy  was  now  almost  helpless,  but  still  his 
few  available  guns  -  -  many  were  half-buried  under 
the  raffle  from  aloft  -  -  continued  to  answer,  and  his 
flag  pluckily  flew.  Finally,  we  had  reduced  him 
almost  to  a  wreck  and  his  fire  ceased.  We  continued 
to  hammer  at  him  for  a  few  minutes,  but  by  that 
time  some  of  our  own  spars  were  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion, and  the  captain  then  concluded  to  draw  off  and 
repair.  This  incident,  also,  recalled  the  Guerrtire 
fight.  As  soon  as  the  order  was  given  to  cease 
firing,  I  came  out  of  my  pen  behind  the  gun  and 
joined  the  crew.  The  brave  fellows  were  in  high 
spirits,  as  well  they  might  be,  and  were  laughing  and 
joking  as  they  crowded  to  the  scuttle-butt,  or  stopped 
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to  pull   on    their  shirts,   several  covering  up  bloody 
streaks  or  huge  bruises  as  they  did  so. 

I  now  had  a  chance  to  exchange  a  few  words  with 
Eli,  and  found  him  unhurt  and  as  cool  as  ever.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  just  at  present,  and  sat  down  for 
a  moment's  chat,  at  which  we  were  shortly  joined  by 
Pete.  The  prudent  Dutchman  had  stowed  himself 
away  in  some  secure  nook  or  other,  and  did  not 
appear  till  the  danger  was  over. 

"  You  vas  a  funny  feller  to  stay  ub  and  run  der 
risk  ven  dere  vas  no  need  of  it,"  he  remarked,  when 
he  found  out  where  I  had  been.  "  But  den,"  he 
added,  with  an  admiring  shake  of  the  head,  "as  I 
have  said  before,  you  vas  a  liddle  tiger." 

I  did  not  think  I  was  quite  up  to  such  a  fighting 
standard,  since  I  had  been  so  prompt  to  drop  and 
seek  cover  at  the  most  dangerous  moments,  but  I 
was  flattered  to  the  extent  that  I  did  not  seriously 
protest.  By  this  time  it  was  possible  to  learn  more 
fully  what  our  losses  and  damages  had  been,  and  we 
dropped  the  talk  and  made  inquiries.  The  number 
killed  proved  to  be  nine,  and  wounded  twenty-five. 
The  ship  herself  had  come  out  well.  The  main  spars 
were  sound,  and  not  many  of  the  others  seriously 
wounded.  The  greatest  damage  was  to  the  rigging, 
which  was  cut  in  places  in  a  way  to  endanger  the 
masts.  As  soon  as  the  captain  had  taken  the  ship 
out  of  short  cannon-range,  he  hove  her  to  and  the 
slicing  and  other  repairing  began.  Meanwhile  the 
poor  Englishman,  though  he  looked  as  though  he 
had  passed  through  a  hurricane,  and  had  then  been 
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struck  by  lightning,  was  also  trying  to  put  himself  in 
better  shape.  He  cut  away  the  tottering  mainmast, 
got  a  part  of  the  wreck  away  from  his  guns,  managed 
to  extend  a  bit  of  sail  from  the  stump  of  the  fore- 
mast to  the  stump  of  the  bowsprit,  brought  the 
maintack  forward,-  -the  weather  yardarm  was  still 
left,-  -got  out  a  topgallant  mast,  and  was  making  an 
effort  to  set  some  kind  of  foresail.  It  was  impossible 
to  help  admiring  his  pluck,  though  it  was  clear 
enough,  unless  some  accident  happened,  that  it  would 
not  avail  him.  As  the  last  touch,  he  tacked  the 
national  colours  to  the  stump  of  his  mizzenmast. 

Our  own  repairs  were  now  completed,  and  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  five  Captain  Bainbridge  put 
down  his  helm  and  bore  up  to  finish  the  job. 

I  think  that  every  man  aboard  of  us  hoped  that 
the  English  captain  was  not  in  earnest  in  going  on 
with  the  fight,  but  we  must  proceed  as  though  he 
were,  and  accordingly  all  the  final  preparations  were 
made  and  the  men  were  sent  once  more  to  quarters. 

As  we  came  nearer,  the  smoke  having  cleared  away 
and  there  being  time  for  careful  observation,  we  were 
struck  with  the  deplorable  picture  that  the  frigate 
presented.  Notwithstanding  the  repairs  that  had 
been  made,  she  was  still  practically  a  wreck,  and  it 
was  more  and  more  evident  that  she  was  completely 
at  our  mercy.  We  could  manoeuvre  about  her  as  we 
chose,  and  rake  her  till  not  a  man  was  left  alive  on 
her  deck. 

I  could  see  that  Captain  Bainbridge  was  anxious. 
He  must  strike  the  last  blow  soon,  for  the  day  was 
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waning,  .and  there  was  no  knowing  what  might 
happen.  Several  powerful  British  ships  had  recently 
been  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they,  or  one  of  them, 
might  appear  at  any  moment. 

Finally,  we  were  near  enough  to  hail.  The  cap- 
tain himself  took  the  trumpet  and  came  to  the  quarter 
rail.  On  the  enemy's  after-deck  stood  a  little  group 
of  officers  and  two  or  three  men  in  citizens'  dress,  and 
the  gun-crews  were  drawn  up  behind  their  remaining 
available  pieces. 

"  Aboard  the  frigate  ! '  shouted  the  captain 
through  the  trumpet.  "  Do  you  surrender  ? ' 

Three  or  four  of  the  officers  seemed  to  exchange 
glances,  and  there  was  an  instant's  pause.  Then  one 
of  them  raised  a  trumpet  and  sullenly  answered  : 

"We  do.      We  are  compelled  to  by  our  condition." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before 
our  men  broke  out  in  wild  cheers.  It  was  not  one 
alone  of  victory,  but  of  rejoicing  at  the  saving  of 
useless  bloodshed.  They  had  been  sure  enough 
of  their  conquest,  already. 

"  I  will  send  a  boat  !  '    said  the  captain  in  response. 

He  lowered  the  trumpet,  and  briefly  ordered  Lieu- 
tenant Parker  to  take  possession. 

As  soon  as  the  surrender  was  announced  the  poor 
fellows  at  the  prize's  guns  left  their  places  and 
stood  at  ease  about  the  deck.  A  few,  exhausted 
or  wounded,  threw  themselves  down.  Some  others, 
angry,  or  despondent,  as  it  seemed,  turned  their 
backs  on  us  and  walked  over  to  the  opposite  rail.  Aft 
the  little  group  of  officers  broke  up,  and  two,  to- 
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gether  with  one  of  the  men  in  citizen's  clothes, 
disappeared  below. 

The  ship  was  luffed  and  the  topsail  backed,  and 
Mr.  Parker  was  quickly  away.  He  returned  speedily, 
bringing  a  good-looking  officer  in  British  naval  uni- 
form, and  the  frigate's  papers. 

Captain  Bainbridge  was  waiting  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  with  the  punctilious  courtesy  of  the  times 
received  the  officer,  who  gave  his  name  as  Lieuten- 
ant Chads,  temporarily  in  command  of  his  Majesty's 
frigate  Java.  He  was  sent  by  his  superior,  he  said, 
to  surrender  the  ship,  and  to  excuse  his  personal 
absence,  as  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe  wound. 

"  And  here  is  .Captain  Lambert's  sword,  sir,"  he 
concluded,  "  and  with  it  I  make  delivery  of  a  total 
force  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  people, 
including  ten  passengers." 

"  I  will  see  that  all  are  duly  transferred,  and  their 
wants,  if  any,  attended  to,"  responded  Captain  Bain- 
bridge ;  "and  I  accept  the  sword,  which  I  purpose 
at  a  future  time  to  return  to  its  brave  owner." 

This  concluded  the  formal  part  of  the  transaction, 
and  Lieutenant  Chads  was  led  below.  The  deck  at 
once  became  stirring  and  busy,  as  the  preparations 
to  take  off  the  other  persons  and  do  whatever  else 
was  to  be  done  were  begun.  More  boats  were 
quickly  lowered,  and  though  the  wind  was  now 
fairly  strong  and  a  considerable  sea  was  running, 
the  work  of  transshipping  was  rapidly  put  through. 
By  this  time  some  further  information  regarding  the 
prize  was  obtainable,  and  I  learned  that  she  was  just 
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from  Bombay,  where  she  had  been  as  a  convoy,  and 
had  come  to  this  coast  for  the  express  purpose  of 
capturing  vessels  like  the  Constitution.  She  was 
rated  as  a  38-gun  ship,  but  her  armament  at  this  time 
really  comprised  forty-seven  guns,  twenty-eight  being 
long  eighteens.  Her  total  company  was  426,  and 
she  had  lost  in  the  engagement  twenty-two,  and 
about  twice  as  many  wounded.1  Among  her  passen- 
gers were  several  officers  belonging  to  the  English 
army,  and  these  had  joined  vigorously  in  the  fight, 
one  being  wounded.  It  was  this  group,  dressed  in 
plain  clothes,  as  they  were  on  unofficial  business, 
that  I  had  seen  on  the  quarter-deck. 

Toward  night  Captain  Lambert  was  brought  on 
board,  and  with  a  care  that  amounted  to  tenderness 
was  taken  below.  He  was  out  of  his  head,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  imagination  to  fight  his  ship  and  give 
orders.  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  all  on  board 
sincerely  pitied  him. 

Our  people  worked  hard,  but  were  unable  to  get 
all  that  was  valuable  out  of  \hejava  that  night,  and 
resumed  and  finished  in  the  morning.  It  had  already 
been  decided  that  she  was  too  badly  injured  to  save, 
and  as  the  last  thing  Captain  Bainbridge  had  her 
blown  up.  Then  all  sail  was  made,  and  the  ship  was 
headed  due  west.  I  felt  a  pleased  thrill,  for  this 
was  at  last  a  step  toward  home. 

1  There  is  some  dispute  on  this  point,  and  also  as  to  the  number 
killed.  The  English  records  covering  this  period  are  not  accessible 
(1898)  to  the  public,  and  the  question  is  likely  to  remain  for  some 
time  unsettled. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

LIKE    A    WEB  -  FOOTED    BIRD. 

THE  next  day  we  sailed  into  Bahia,  not  having 
seen  a  suspicious  sail  on  the  way.  In  the  morn- 
ing,, as  it  was  uncomfortably  warm  below,  Captain 
Lambert  was  brought  on  deck,  and  an  awning  was 
rigged  over  him.  Captain  Bainbridge,  too  weak  from 
his  own  wounds  to  walk  alone,  was  helped  to  the  side 
of  the  English  captain's  cot,  and  there  redeemed  his 
promise  of  giving  back  the  captured  sword.  I  was 
not  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  said,  but  I  under- 
stood that  Captain  Lambert  was  too  weak  to  utter 
more  than  a  few  feeble  words,  but  I  could  see  him 
try  to  clasp  the  precious  sword  to  his  heart.  The 
sight  started  the  tears,  and  I  thought  what  a  shame 
it  was  that  men  like  him  should  be  our  enemies.  If 
we  must  fight,  why  could  it  not  be  some  alien  or 
brutal  people,  and  not  our  own  race  kindred  ?  I 
have  thought  more  and  more  to  this  purpose  since 
that  day. 

At  Bahia  I  put  my  feet  on  shore  for  the  first  time 
in  half  a  year,  and  was  heartily  glad  of  the  change. 
As  I  was  a  mere  passenger,  of  course  I  did  not  have 
to  ask  shore  leave,  though  I  did  so  as  a  matter  of 
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courtesy.  Pete  accompanied  me,  and  we  got  trans- 
ported in  a  quartermaster's  boat.  It  was  now 
settled  that  the  frigate  would  shortly  sail,  and  it  was 
understood  for  home,  -  -which  was  to  be  expected, 
considering  the  prisoners  aboard,  and  other  matters,  - 
and  Pete  and  I  determined  to  sail  in  her  if  we  could. 
Had  she  sailed  at  first  for  the  States,  without  coming 
into  port,  of  course  there  would  have  been  no  question, 
as  the  captain  would  not  have  insisted  on  transship- 
ping us,  even  had  a  good  chance  offered.  To  carry 
out  our  scheme  I  first  saw  Lieutenant  Hoffman,  and 
through  him  petitioned  the  captain. 

"  He  says  'certainly,'  in  an  hour  or  two  reported 
the  lieutenant,  "  but  he  stipulates  that  if  we  should 
have  another  fight,  you  won't  appear  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  then,  when  the  fighting  gets  hot,  vanish 
into  the  scuppers.  Some  of  the  enemy  might  see 
you  and  think  that  an  officer  had  funked." 

He  was  smiling  quizzically  as  he  said  this,  and  I 
laughed  and  joined  in  the  joke. 

"I  was  scared,"  I  said,  "and  about  enough  to  go 
below.  Next  time,  though,  I'll  try  to  do  better,  and 
I  guess  I  sha'n't  be  on  the  quarter-deck,  either,  for  I 
hope  to  have  a  station  forward." 

The  quizzical  smile  vanished,  and  he  looked  at  me 
approvingly. 

"  I  have  heard  about  that.  You  talk  of  enlisting. 
I  hope  you  will.  You're  made  of  the  right  stuff,  if 
you  did  drop  behind  the  gun,  and  the  captain  knows 
it.  And  I  want  to  say  that  I  should  have  been 
where  you  werer-  -r  in  a  safer  place,  if  I  had  been 
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only  a  passenger.  You  and  the  Dutchman  come 
aboard  when  you  please,  and  take  your  old  billets." 

I  thanked  him  heartily  and  hunted  up  Pete,  who 
smiled  with  satisfaction  when  he  heard  the  result. 

"  I  dot  so.  You  vas  a  liddle  tiger,  and  der  gaptain 
likes  dot  kind.  Veil,  now  ve  sha'n't  have  to  boder  to 


move.' 


The  captain's  wounds  were  still  painful,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  into  a  cooler  climate,  besides  discharg- 
ing his  other  responsibilities,  and  in  a  few  days  we 
sailed.  There  was  also  another  reason  and  an  im- 
portant one,  which  was  that  neither  the  Essex  nor 
the  Hornet,  which  were  expected  to  join  us,  had 
appeared,  and  it  broke  up  the  arrangement  by  which 
Captain  Bainbridge  originally  expected  to  be  gov- 
erned. This  plan  was  to  cruise  as  far  as  the  East 
Indies,  and  prey  upon  the  enemy's  commerce,  also 
to  fight  everything  not  unquestionably  too  powerful 
for  their  combined  forces. 

Before  sailing,  we  had  put  all  the  prisoners  ashore, 
and  Captain  Bainbridge  left  a  message  of  respect  for 
the  family  of  Captain  Lambert,  who  had  just  died. 
We  were  thus  once  more  at  sea,  and  nearly  under 
the  old  conditions,  for  we  had  shipped  a  few  more 
men  and  made  some  further  repairs  to  the  spars  and 
rigging. 

We  were  not  to  get  any  farther  away  without  excite- 
ment, for  we  were  hardly  out  of  the  harbour  before 
the  lookout  raised  a  sail,  and  the  ship  was  forthwith 
put  in  fighting  trim.  The  stranger  crept  up,  and 
was  then  seen  to  be  a  ship-of-war,  but  the  next 
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moment  a  delighted  shout  went  up.  She  was  recog- 
nised as  the  Hornet.  Out  of  abundant  caution, 
however,  and  to  be  sure  that  she  had  not  changed 
hands,  Captain  Bainbridge  still  kept  the  men  at  the 
guns,  but  a  little  later  this  precaution  was  found  to 
be  needless.  The  lion-hearted  Lawrence  was  still  in 
command,  and  what  was  more,  he  had  just  done  a 
piece  of  good  work.  He  had  recaptured  the  Ameri- 
can ship  William,  which  was  manned  by  a  prize 
crew  from  an  English  man-of-war,  and  we  now 
interestedly  learned  that  they  were  from  the  Java, 
and  that  the  William  was  the  same  ship  that  we  had 
first  discerned  in  company  with  faejava,  and  at  that 
time  supposed  to  be  a  consort.  Captain  Lawrence 
had  left  the  captured  men  on  board  the  William, 
only  now  with  their  position  and  the  American 
crew's  reversed,  and  had  sent  them  home  under  a 
sufficient  guard.  Besides  this  news  we  learned  what 
had  become  of  the  rich  ship  that  the  Hornet  had  been 
blockading.  It  seemed  that  the  British  seventy-four, 
Montague,  had  somehow  got  word  of  the  situation, 
and  had  appeared  off  the  harbour,  giving  the  Hornet 
no  more  than  time  to  save  her  own  skin. 

All  the  news  being  at  last  told,  and  our  ship 
cheered  for  its  victory,  helms  were  again  put  up  and 
topsails  filled  upon,  and  the  two  crafts  drew  quickly 
apart.  Captain  Lawrence  wished  to  make  a  further 
short  cruise,  and  after  that  would  likewise  return 
home.  Not  to  go  aside  mentionably  from  the  narra- 
tive, he  carried  out  his  plan  and  had  excellent 
success.  Besides  a  fairly  valuable  prize,  he  captured, 
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after  a  gallant  action,  the  English  sloop-of-vvar  Pea- 
cock. I  might  also  add  a  word  concerning  the  Essex, 
and  Captain  Porter,  and  I  shall  only  have  to  say  that 
it  was  through  accident  and  a  misapprehension  that 
he  did  not  join  Captain  Bainbridge,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued on  and  made  a  cruise  of  his  own,  which  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
skilful  naval  commanders  of  his  day. 

We  continued  on  our  own  way  to  Boston  and,  with- 
out encountering  further  trouble,  safely  arrived 
there.  Only  one  incident  of  any  importance  hap- 
pened, though  that  was  of  a  painful  character.  Soon 
after  parting  with  the  Hornet,  brave  Lieutenant 
Alwyn  succumbed  to  his  wound.  He  was  a  decided 
loss  to  the  service,  for  he  was  a  man  of  rare  courage, 
coolness,  and  energy,  and  showed  ever  the  most  un- 
failing devotion  to  his  duty.  It  was  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  that  he  fell.  May  his  memory  ever  be 
kept  green,  for  he  was  a  true  and  unselfish  patriot ! 

I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  glad  jump  my 
heart  gave  when  the  old  ship  was  at  last  at  anchor, 
and  a  boat  in  which  I  could  go  ashore  waited  at  the 
gangway.  Pete  was  with  me,  of  course,  and  we  had 
already  seen  the  chest  and  our  few  other  effects  put 
into  the  boat.  We  entered  it  and  the  men  gave  way, 
our  late  home  shortly  vanishing  behind  the  other 
shipping. 

Once  ashore  I  put  myself  under  the  guidance  of 
Pete, -—who  had  sailed  from  this  port  for  years  and 
knew  every  part  of  it,  -  -and  he  took  me  first  to  a 
respectable  boarding-house.  Here  he  meant  to  make 
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headquarters  for  the  present,  and  here  I  temporarily 
parted  with  him,  after  he  had  given  me  directions 
by  which  I  could  find  my  mother.  The  chest  I  left, 
of  course,  with  him,  feeling  sure  that  he,  in  turn, 
would  need  no  guard. 

There  is  no  call  to  make  a  long  story  of  what 
happened  in  the  next  few  minutes.  In  a  pleasant 
part  of  Washington  Street  -  -  before  and  during  the 
Revolution  called  Orange  Street  -  - 1  found  the  re- 
spectable house  which  I  was  told  belonged  to  Mr. 
Eames.  I  rang  the  bell  and  a  tall  old  negro  opened 
the  door.  With  a  beating  heart  I  asked  if  I  could 
see  Mrs.  Fairtoy. 

I  was  dressed  in  full  sea  togs,  which  I  had  obtained 
through  the  kindness  of  the  master-at-arms,  and  with 
my  tanned  face  must  have  looked  like  a  full-fledged 
tar. 

"Yes,  seh,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  scrutinising 
glance.  "  Will  yo'  step  dis  way  ? ' 

I  followed  him  into  the  hall,  and  he  swung  open 
a  side  door. 

"  Walk  in,  if  yo'  please,  seh.     Who  shall  I  say  ? ' 

I  hesitated.  I  did  not  want  to  give  the  poor 
woman  an  overwhelming  shock,  even  though  it  might 
be  true  that  joy  seldom  kills. 

"Why,"  I  finally  answered,  "you  may  say  a  young 
man  that  knew  her  son.  Please  tell  her  that  it  isn't 
Eli  Taylor." 

The  negro  again  looked  closely  at  me,  and  this 
time  in  a  sort  of  peculiar  way,  but  then  started  to 
leave  the  room.  All  ft  ~^e  he  stopped. 
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"  Scuse  me,  seh,  but  de  fack  is  I'd  like  to  ask  just 
one  mo'  question.  Yo'  ain't  Mr.  Fairtoy  yourself, 
are  yo'  ? ' 

"  Why,  what  makes  you  ask  that  ? '  I  exclaimed, 
surprised  and  a  little  taken  aback.  Had  some  word 
of  me  already  reached  here  ? 

"  Beg  pardon,  seh,"  said  the  old  fellow,  with  an 
apologetic  sweep  of  the  hand,  "  but  I  thought  yo' 
looked  powerful  like  yo'  picture.  But  if  yo'  ain't  yo', 
seh,  den  it  shall  be  so,  and  I  will  do  yo'  errand." 

"  But  see  here !  hold  on  !  '  I  cried,  as  he  was  again 
stepping  out.  "  I  am  I,  and  I  am  Jack  Fairtoy. 
Now,  how  is  my  mother,  and  how  is  it  best  to  carry 
this  news  to  her  ? ' 

The  old  man's  face  puckered  with  a  smile  and  then 
grew  serious  again,  and  he  rubbed  his  black  chin. 

"  Well,  seh,  I  dunno,  'less  you  follow  der  zample 
of  Marse  Phil  when  he  dropped  unexpectedly  in. 
'Twas  nigh  about  like  dis,  seh,  and  it  was  his  moder 
dat  he'd  been  a-separated  from.  He  done  juss  run 
right  up  de  stairs,  and  hollowed  '  moder,'  and  I  reckon 
de  nat'ral  affexions  took  keer  of  de  res'." 

"  Then  that's  what  I'll  do,"  I  said,  stepping  by 
him.  "  Only  I'll  give  her  one  bit  of  warning." 

I  began  to  ascend  the  stairs,  as  I  did  so  softly 
singing  the  first  line  of  "  The  Major's  Only  Son." 
It  was  a  favourite  of  hers,  and  though  I  had  a  very 
ordinary  voice  she  often  got  me  to  sing  it. 

"Which  room  is  she  in?'  I  broke  off  and  whis- 
pered over  the  rail.  In  my  excitement  I  had  for- 
gotten everything  but  that  she  was  "up-stairs," 


";DE    FRONT    ROOM.       DE    DO'S    OPEN,'    THE     NEGRO    SOFTLY 

ANSWERED." 
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"  De  front  room.  De  do's  open,"  the  negro 
answered,  softly. 

"  Tom,"  said  a  voice  that  made  my  heart  give  a 
wild  jump,  "are  you  talking  to  somebody  ?  Or  were 
you  only  singing  ? ' 

I  again  began  "  The  Major's  Only  Son."  This 
time  I  went  a  few  steps  higher  and  sang  louder. 

Down  seemed  to  go  some  piece  of  furniture,  and 
then  a  white  but  wildly  delighted  face  appeared  above 
the  rail. 

God  bless  her  dear  heart !  How  I  kissed  her, 
and  how  she  kissed  me  !  No  further  explanations 
on  this  head  are  necessary. 

When  she  had  taken  me  to  the  room  and  we  were 
calmed  down  a  little  (for  a  while  I  thought  she  might 
faint,  but  she  bravely  rallied),  I  began  and  gave  her 
a  short  but  reasonably  complete  explanation  of  all 
that  had  happened  to  me. 

Like  Desdemona,  "  she  vowed  'twas  strange, 
'twas  passing  strange  !  'twas  wonderful !  '  And 
then  she  reverently  declared  that  it  all  showed  the 
surpassing  love  and  mercy  of  God.  He  alone  had 
watched  over  me,  and  brought  me  back  to  her. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "you  must  see  Mr.  Eames. 
He  has  been  wonderfully  good  to  me,  Jack,  and  his 
wife  has  been  like  a  sister." 

Of  course  I  should  be  glad  to  see  anybody  who 
had  been  good  to  my  mother,  and  as  Mr.  Eames  was 
in  his  library  and  his  wife  somewhere  about  the  house, 
we  soon  had  them  with  us.  I  found  Mr.  Eames  to 
be  a  sturdy,  compactly  built  man,  gray-haired  but 
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vigorous  in  appearance,  and  with  a  firm  but  kindly 
face.  His  wife  showed  her  sweet  and  gentle  nature 
in  her  looks,  and  though  she  was  dressed  rather 
plainly,  considering  her  husband's  financial  circum- 
stances, there  was  every  mark  of  the  lady  in  her 
appearance. 

I  soon  found  that  my  mother  was  to  be  a  fixture 
in  the  family,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  touched 
at  the  hearty  pleasure  with  which  they  welcomed  me, 
knowing  what  it  meant  to  her. 

We  talked  awhile  on  various  subjects,  but  chiefly 
my  experience  and  adventures,  and  after  a  time  I 
broached  the  matter  of  joining  the  navy.  I  had  not 
meant  to  speak  of  this  so  soon,  but  the  other  matters 
naturally  led  up  to  it,  and  before  I  was  fully  aware 
of  it  I  was  discussing  it.  I  was  ready  to  guess  what 
she  would  say,  and,  as  I  wanted  as  little  opposition 
as  possible,  I  took  care,  before  I  gave  her  a  chance 
to  answer,  to  repeat  and  emphasise  my  strongest 
arguments.  As  I  expected,  she  was  taken  aback  and 
disappointed,  but  when  the  first  flurry  -  -  if  it  be  not 
disrespectful  to  call  it  that  -  -  was  over,  it  appeared 
that  she  was  disposed  to  look  at  the  matter  quite 
coolly  and  philosophically.  Finally  Mr.  Eames  struck 
in,  and  his  opinion  clinched  the  matter,  for  he  was  on 
my  side. 

"  He  won't  feel  satisfied  till  he  tries  it,"  he  said, 
"  and  as  he  has  shown  that  he  knows  how  to  look 
after  himself  there  isn't  much  risk.  Besides,  the 
experience  is  an  education,  and  if  he  should  finally 
conclude  to  follow  the  sea  it  will  help  him,  Some 
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of  the  best  captains  that  have  sailed  for  me  have 
been  in  the  navy." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  consent,  then,"  said  my  mother, 
with  a  sigh,  "though  I  confess  it  comes  hard.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  shall  insist  on,  and  that  is 
that  you  don't  go  at  once." 

This  led  to  another  argument,  for  though  I  was  in 
no  hurry  to  get  back  to  sea,  I  did  wish  to  do  it 
soon  enough  to  ship  on  the  Constitution,  but  finally 
this  also  was  settled.  I  was  to  remain  ashore  two 
weeks,  let  the  matter  come  as  it  would,  but  after 
that  could  enlist  at  my  discretion.  Here,  also,  Mr. 
Eames  helped  me,  as  well  as  gave  me  a  pleasant 
surprise,  for  he  told  me  that  he  liked  my  spirit,  and 
that,  if  I  maintained  myself  honourably,  he  would 
ultimately  make  it  profitable  for  me.  He  explained 
what  he  meant  by  saying  that  he  still  held  inter- 
ests in  ships,  and  that  after  the  war  was  over  he 
would  advance  me  as  fast  as  possible  to  a  command. 
Or,  if  I  wanted  to  quit  the  sea,  he  would  obtain  for  me 
something  as  good  on  land.  All  this  delighted  me, 
and  even  pleased  and  encouraged  my  mother,  reluc- 
tant to  accede  to  any  part  of  the  plan  though  she 
was. 

The  next  thing  to  dispose  of,  as  this  was  so  well 
settled,  was  the  chest  of  treasure,  and  here  I  relied 
a  good  deal  on  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  Mr. 
Eames.  He  was  unhesitatingly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  first  step  should  be  to  communicate  with  the 
French  consul,  and  through  him  to  try  to  return  the 
treasure  taken  from  the  Jupiter.  "  It  is  unlikely 
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that  you  will  ever  know  who  the  owners  of  the  rest 
of  it  are,"  he  remarked ;  "  in  that  case  you  and  Pete 
can  of  course  consider  it  yours." 

This  was  satisfactory  enough,  and  indeed  seemed 
to  be  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  and  I  readily 
assented. 

"And  next,"  he  went  on,  "you  ought  to  have 
your  chest  moved  to  a  safer  place.  I  suppose  this 
Dutchman  is  honest,  but  he  is  only  an  ignorant 
sailor,  and  I  don't  think  it's  safe  to  depend  on  him 
to  such  an  extent." 

"  Oh,  I'd  trust  Pete  anywhere,  as  far  as  his  hon- 
esty is  concerned,"  I  said,  unhesitatingly,  "though, 
of  course,  there  is  a  chance  that  he  might  be  tricked 
and  robbed." 

"  I  wouldn't  risk  it,  Jack,"  said  my  mother,  join- 
ing in,  and  showing  the  usual  caution  of  women  in 
money  matters.  "  You'd  better  go  and  fix  every- 
thing risfht.' 

o        o 

All  this  did  make  me  a  little  uneasy,  and  the 
upshot  was  that  Mr.  Eames  offered  to  go  with  me  at 
once,  and  have  the  matter  finally  disposed  of. 

There  is  no  need  that  I  should  dwell  on  the  details 
of  how  we  did  this.  We  found  Pete  and  the  chest 
equally  safe  and  untroubled,  and  explained  matters  and 
induced  him  to  consent  that  the  treasure  should  be 
moved.  It  was  taken  to  a  neighbouring  bank,  and, 
after  being  further  corded  and  carefully  sealed,  was 
deposited  in  the  vault.  But  first,  as  a  business  measure, 
the  contents  were  carefully  examined.  A  brief  ap- 
praisal was  then  made,  and  one  of  the  clerks  made 
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out  a  duplicate  list  of  the  contents,  one  being  given 
to  Pete,  and  the  other  put  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Eames. 
The  next  step  was  to  see  the  French  consul,  and  this 
was  done  and  the  required  statement  made.  Nothing 
more  appeared  to  be  left  to  complete  the  matter,  and 
I  invited  Pete  to  call  and  see  me  and  Mr.  Eames, 
and  returned  home.  Before  this  time  we  had 
noticed  a  little  stir  about  us,  and  as  we  started  for  the 
house  several  of  the  church  bells  began  to  ring. 

"  What  can  that  mean,  I  wonder  ?  "  he  said.  "  Ah, 
I  can  guess.  It  is  for  the  victory  of  your  ship. 
Good  !  It  ought  to  be  celebrated  ! ' 

He  was  right  in  his  surmise.  The  news  had 
just  got  extensively  abroad.  The  principal  streets 
were  soon  decorated,  and  everybody  seemed  jubi- 
lant. I  might  as  well  say  here  that  a  celebration 
followed,  and  much  merry-making.  A  few  days  later 
the  ship's  company  was  given  a  dinner,  followed  by 
free  tickets  to  a  theatrical  show.  Eventually  they 
received  a  further  and  more  substantial  reward,  for 
Congress  voted  $50,000  to  be  divided  among  officers 
and  crew,  and  a  gold  medal  was  conferred  upon 
Captain  Bainbridge  and  a  silver  one  upon  each  of 
the  other  officers.  I  was  present  at  these  agreeable 
events,  and  had  the  pleasure,  while  they  were  going 
on,  of  hunting  up  my  friend  Eli,  and  towing  him  to 
my  new  berth.  Of  course  he  was  warmly  welcomed, 
and  was  not  suffered  to  leave  till  his  ship's  duties 
called.  My  staunch  shipmate,  Pete,  was  also  at  the 
celebration  ceremonies,  and  we  passed  a  pleasant 
half-hour  together.  I  could  not,  however,  persuade 
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him  to  visit  me  at  the  house,  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  would  not  take  up  his  quarters  in  the 
cabin  of  the  slaver.  I  was  the  more  sorry,  whatever 
the  cause,  especially  afterward,  for  it  rather  strangely 
turned  out  that  I  never  saw  him  again.  It  was  found 
that  we  should  have  to  wait  some  time  before  we  could 
get  our  respective  shares  of  the  pirates'  treasure, 
and  Pete  suddenly  took  the  freak  to  fill  in  a  part  of 
the  interval  by  making  another  voyage.  He  went 
first  to  Philadelphia,  then  to  Rouen,  and  the  next  I 
heard  of  him  he  was  in  Rotterdam.  From  there  he 
wrote  a  letter  saying  that  he  was  back  in  his  boy's 
home,  had  found  his  old  mother  well,  and  a  certain  lass 
that  he  had  known  years  before  willing,  and  believed 
he  would  marry  and  settle  down.  His  part  of  the 
treasure  I  could  send  him  when  I  got  it.  I  made 
Mr.  Eames  my  agent  in  doing  this,  and  in  time  the 
honest  fellow  was  made  happy  by  receiving  what  was 
for  him  a  little  fortune.  1  got  several  letters  from 
him  after  this,  and  kept  the  run  of  him  down  to 
within  a  few  years.  Then  I  got  a  short  note  from 
his  wife  stating  that  he  was  dead.  I  was  sincerely 
sorry,  for  he  was  a  brave,  honest  man,  clean  of  char- 
acter and  kindly  of  nature. 

All  this  puts  me  ahead  a  little  of  my  narrative, 
but  I  thought  that  I  might  as  well  finish  with  what 
concerned  Pete  while  I  was  about  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  I  had  things  my  own 
way,  for  the  Constitution  was  still  in  port,  and  I  held 
my  mother  to  her  promise.  But  here  an  unforeseen 
thing  happened.  Upon  a  careful  examination,  it  was 
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found  that  the  old  ship  was  not  in  condition  for 
another  immediate  cruise,  and  that  rather  extensive 
repairs  would  have  to  be  made.  As  nearly  as  I  could 
learn,  it  would  be  at  least  a  number  of  months  before 
she  would  be  again  ready  to  take  the  sea.  I  talked 
the  matter  over  with  all  hands,  and  at  last  Mr.  Eames 
proposed  that  my  mother  first  give  me  my  legal  free- 
dom, and  then  that  I  settle  down  and  wait  till  such 
a  time  as  the  ship  should  sail.  Meanwhile,  he  said, 
I  could  take  up  my  neglected  school  studies,  and 
perhaps  dip  a  little  into  navigation.  Such  an  offer 
was  too  good  to  be  refused,  and  I  promptly  and 
thankfully  accepted  it,  my  mother  delightedly  ac- 
quiescing in  her  part  of  the  bargain. 

Everything  went  well  under  this  arrangement. 
Mr.  Eames  was  like  a  father  to  me,  and  I  returned 
his  kindness  by  doing  my  best  not  to  disappoint  him. 
I  shot  ahead  in  my  studies  faster  than  ever  before, 
and  got  more  than  the  suggested  start  in  scientific 
navigation.  I  saw  something  of  EH,  for  he  had  not 
been  transferred,  but  was  allowed  to  go  home  on  long 
leave,  and  once  paid  a  visit  of  a  week  to  Portland. 
At  last  cold  weather  set  in  and  Thanksgiving  passed, 
and  then  I  learned  that  the  Constitution  would  soon 
be  ready  for  sea.  It  now  appeared  that  Captain 
Bainbridge  had  resigned  the  command,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  sometimes 
called  "  Fighting  Stewart."  This  piece  of  news 
troubled  me  a  little,  for  I  had  lost  my  friend  at 
court,  and  could  not  now  count  on  getting  my  name 
on  the  books.  Doubtless  there  would  be  a  rush  to 
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get  a  berth  on  such  a  famous  and  lucky  ship,  par- 
ticularly as  our  navy  had  been  winning  more  laurels, 
and  was  just  now  the  pride  and  pet  of  the  country. 

But  after  all,  I  fretted  and  worried  for  nothing,  for 
when  the  time  came  I  had  no  trouble,  and  was  in 
short  order  enrolled  on  the  books.  I  was  entered  as 
a  seaman's  apprentice,  with  the  trifle  for  pay  that 
belonged  to  the  place,  though  with  a  chance  to  come 
in  for  a  modest  share  of  prize-money.  But  I  was  not 
enlisting  for  the  money,  but  from  what  I  believed 
was  patriotism,  together  with  some  love  of  adventure 
and  of  the  sea,  and  I  happened  to  be  independent  of 
the  pay.  My  treasure  matter  was  not  yet  fully 
settled,  but  was  in  a  promising  way,  and  after  allow- 
ing for  the  Jupiter  s  part,  less  salvage,  I  could  count 
on  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars!  Thus  I  was 
in  pretty  good  shape,  in  a  financial  sense,  and  in  fact 
almost  rich,  for  a  sailor.  Finally,  the  latter  part  of 
December  came  around,  and  with  it  the  summons  to 
board  the  ship.  The  few  remaining  things  to  be  done 
were  speedily  completed,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year  "  Old  Ironsides  "  pointed  her  bows  seaward. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

TWO    MORE    FOES. 

I  SO  ON  got  my  bearings  and  began  to  feel  at 
home.  My  friend  Eli  was  in  my  mess,  and  we 
were  in  the  same  gun-crew  and  on  the  same  station 
aloft.  Of  course  this  made  the  situation  pleas- 
anter,  and  then  I  was  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
crew.  Outside  of  the  captain  there  were  some  changes 
in  the  cabin,  for  Lieutenant  Parker  had  gone  (he  was 
given  a  ship  of  his  own,  and  Mr.  Hoffman  had  taken 
his  place,  and  Air.  Shubrick  was  back.  There  were  also 
a  few  minor  promotions.  The  armament  of  the  ship 
had  been  somewhat  altered,  and  she  now  carried  only 
fifty-one  guns,  as  against  fifty-four  on  the  last  cruise, 
and  the  weight  of  metal  was  less.  This  would  be  a 
gain,  it  was  said,  from  the  greater  quickness  with 
which  the  new  batteries  could  be  served.  The  equip- 
ment now  consisted  of  thirty-one  long  24-pounders, 
and  twenty  short  32-pounders,  or  about  six  hundred 
and  forty-four  pounds  to  a  broadside,  after  allowing 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  American  shot. 
The  crew  numbered  four  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Captain   Stewart,   whom   of  course   I   had  already 
seen,  was   a  man  well  fitted  to  succeed  such  com- 
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manders  as  Hull  and  Bainbridge,  for  he  was  fearless, 
full  of  resources,  -  -  what  our  foes  had  begun  to  call 
"Yankee  tricks,"  -and  understood  how  to  get  the 
best  service  out  of  his  men.  He  dealt  with  them 
kindly  but  firmly,  and  was  perhaps  more  popular  for- 
ward than  either  Captain  Hull  or  Captain  Bainbridge. 
Physically  he  was  of  little  more  than  medium  height, 
well-formed,  muscular  and  had  a  good-humoured  yet 
determined-looking  face.  He  brought  an  excellent 
reputation  with  him,  particularly  for  aggressive  and 
earnest  fighting.  This  had  early  won  for  him  his 
cognomen  of  "Fighting  Stewart." 

We  seemed  to  go  out,  then,  with  a  good  com- 
mander and  with  everything  to  match,  and  with  an 
excellent  prospect  of  adding  to  the  reputation  of  the 
old  ship.  I  think  that  every  man  and  boy  aboard 
was  only  waiting  for  a  chance  to  help  her  do  it. 

But  in  spite  of  these  hopes  and  good  management, 
things  went  at  first  a  little  against  us.  We  did  not 
go  far  before  we  fell  in  with  a  small  prize  and  took 
it,  and  soon  after  another,  and  then  nearly  over- 
hauled an  English  frigate.  She  finally  got  away 
from  us,  though  only  by  the  wind  quieting  down, 
which  was  unfavourable  to  our  heavily  timbered 
craft,  and  shortly  after  that  we  were  discovered  by 
two  large  English  frigates.  It  was  now  our  turn  to 
run,  and  we  had  to  do  our  prettiest,  at  the  last 
barely  whipping  into  the  harbour  of  Marblehead. 
In  the  course  of  the  run  we  had  to  throw  over  the 
best  part  of  our  provisions  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles.  It  was  decidedly  exciting  work,  and  new 
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to  me,  but  was  also  exasperating  and  rather  humiliat- 
ing. The  frigates  soon  sailed  away,  and  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  we  dropped  down  to  Boston  and  took  in 
fresh  stores,  and  in  other  ways  replaced  the  things 
that  we  had  parted  with.  But  as  it  happened,  we 
were  not  yet  through  with  our  bit  of  cross-luck,  and 
another  provoking  thing  that  was  down  in  the  books 
for  us  happened.  A  whole  squadron  of  British  men- 
of-war  suddenly  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  with 
expedition  proceeded  to  seal  us  up  in  the  harbour. 
There  was  a  long  waiting-spell  for  us,  this  time,  and 
we  had  to  cultivate  patience,  and  piece  out  the  time 
with  frequent  shore-leaves.  But  all  things  must 
have  an  end,  and  one  foggy  night  our  patient  captain 
concluded  that  he  had  pleased  the  enemy  long 
enough,  and  very  abruptly  slipped  his  moorings  and 
dropped  out  to  sea.  He  ran  into  nothing,  and  before 
daylight  had  the  berth  of  the  open  and  unobstructed 
brine.  Things  now  began  at  last  to  look  our  way. 
We  ran  down  to  Bermuda,  and  there  fell  in  with  and 
captured  the  British  merchantman  Lord  Nelson.  She 
was  not  a  very  rich  prize,  especially  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  forecastle,  but  it  was  a  beginning, 
and  we  were  pleased  and  encouraged.  The  next  run 
was  for  the  Madeiras,  and  we  cruised  about  in  that 
quarter  for  a  number  of  days,  but  at  first  fell  in  with 
nothing.  It  was  now  February,  and  mild,  but  rather 
foggy,  with  prevailing  light  winds.  On  the  eight- 
eenth we  discovered  a  large  sail,  and  gave  chase,  but 
had  scarcely  started  when  a  second  sail  appeared. 
This  was  to  leeward  of  the  other.  The  captain  con- 
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eluded  that  this  second  ship  was  a  more  promising 
chase,  as  she  was  nearer  and  would  give  us  a  better 
wind,  and  made  directly  at  her.  She  quickly  took 
the  alarm,  and  cracked  on  all  sail  to  escape,  but  we 
made  short  work  of  overhauling  her.  She  proved 
to  be  the  British  merchantman  Susan,  bound  from 
—  I  find  I  have  forgotten  the  port-  -to  Lisbon. 
Like  the  Lord  Nelson,  she  was  no  treasure-ship,  but 
had  a  pretty  valuable  general  cargo,  and  the  captain 
promptly  manned  her  with  a  prize-crew.  Before  this 
the  first  unknown  sail  had  disappeared.  We  con- 
cluded that  we  had  done  pretty  fairly  for  one  day, 
and  leisurely  resumed  the  cruise. 

We  all  understood,  by  this  time,  that  our  escape 
out  of  Boston  Harbour  must  have  been  reported  and 
spread  around,  and  knew  that  every  British  war-ship 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  would  be  likely  to  keep 
an  eye  out  for  us.  In  fact,  lest  I  may  seem  to  have 
magnified  the  importance  of  the  Constitution  in  Brit- 
ish eyes  at  this  time  I  will  say  that  it  was  afterward 
definitely  learned  that  the  news  of  us  had  been  pains- 
takingly and  swiftly  carried  abroad,  and  that  English 
merchant-ships  kept  a  most  anxious  lookout  or  went 
under  the  wing  of  powerful  convoys,  while  many  of 
the  frigates  and  sloops-of-war  sailed  in  couples.  I 
might  complete  this  statement  by  adding  that  the 
ship  discovered  by  us  on  the  eighteenth  turned  out 
to  be  the  English  seventy-four,  ElizabctJi,  and  that 
she  got  news  of  us  as  soon  as  she  reached  Lisbon, 
and  came  out  at  once  to  hunt  for  us.  Furthermore, 
our  old  friend,  Captain  Dacres,  now  in  command  of 
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the  frigate  Tiber,  was  in  these  waters,  and  his  great- 
est hope  in  this  life,  as  he  afterward  said,  was  once 
more  to  fall  in  with  the  Constitution.  In  this  hope  he 
had  taken  pains  to  bring  everything  on  his  ship  up 
to  the  best  standard  for  fighting,  and  had  specially 
drilled  his  crew. 

The  next  day  we  cruised  south,  rather  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  hands  seeing  nothing  either  to  fight  or 
to  capture.  At  noon  of  that  day  the  captain  and 
some  of  the  officers  were  standing  at  the  starboard 
gangway,  and  one  of  the  lieutenants  lamented  that 
we  could  not  run  across  anything  to  exchange  a  gun- 
shot with.  "  The  ship  seems  to  be  dropping  her 
luck,"  he  grumbled.  "That  is  so,"  one  or  two  of 
the  others  assented. 

To  my  surprise,  -  - 1  was  near  by,  feeding  a  couple 
of  young  tigers  that  an  American  ship  we  had  fallen 
in  with  had  given  us,  J  -  —  the  captain  turned  to  them 
with  a  peculiar  look,  and  emphatically  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  be  of  good  cheer.  I  assure  you  that 
before  the  sun  again  rises  and  sets  you  will  be 
engaged  in  battle  with  the  enemy,  and  it  will  not 
be  with  a  single  ship." 

The  officers  naturally  looked  surprised  and  for 
a  moment  no  one  spoke.  There  was  that  in  the 
captain's  look  and  manner  which  was  not  easily  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  which  I  am  sure  set  every 

1  This  explanation  of  the  way  we  came  by  the  tigers  is  given 
because  one  seemed  to  be  called  for,  but  it  is  founded  on  nothing 
more  than  a  guess.  All  that  I  am  able  to  learn  with  certainty  is 
that  the  tigers  were  there,  and  are  mentioned  in  reports  of  the 
succeeding  battle. --THE  AUTHOR. 
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man  that  heard  it  to  reflecting.  But  at  last  the 
first  lieutenant  seemed  to  shake  off  the  spell  and 
answered  : 

"  I  hope  you  are  a  prophet,  sir.  If  your  ships  are 
not  too  large  we  will  try  to  fit  them  to  prize-crews." 

"  Amen  to  that,"  said  Mr.  Shubrick,  who  also 
suddenly  found  his  tongue. 

The  others  joined  in  to  the  same  effect,  the 
strange  little  incident  itself  seeming  to  pass  out  of 
the  speakers'  thoughts  after  a  few  moments. 

I  confess  that  I  was  not  so  well  able  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and  I  balk  a  little  in  trying  to  understand  it  now. 
The  only  rational  explanation  that  I  can  offer,  con- 
sidering what  followed,  is  that  the  captain  believed 
that  so  many  English  war-ships  were  about  that  we 
must  fall  in  with  some  soon,  and  that,  as  the  smaller 
craft  were  afraid  of  him,  they  might  very  likely 
cruise  in  pairs.  To  this  result  of  reasoning  might 
have  been  added  at  the  moment  one  of  those  sudden 
convictions,  I  might  call  them,  of  the  mind,  and 
which  we  remember  when  they  seem  to  foreshadow 
the  fact,  and  forget  when  they  do  not.  It  might  be 
well  to  add,  since  it  will  show  how  much  the  captain 
had  reason  and  judgment  to  aid  him,  that  at  this 
very  moment  we  were  leaving  only  a  little  way 
behind  us,  and  looking  eagerly  for  us,  both  the 
Elizabeth  and  the  Tiber,  neither  being  over  a  few 
miles  out  of  telescope  range. 

The  next  morning  broke  cloudy  and  foggy,  with 
a  choppy  sea  and  a  damp  northeast  wind.  We 
were  now  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
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off  the  island  of  Madeira,  which  bore  southwest  by 
west.  The  ship  was  under  shortened  sail.  There  had 
begun  to  be  a  chance  of  stumbling  at  short  notice  upon 
an  enemy,  and  the  lookout  received  a  special  caution. 
Slowly  the  forenoon  wore  away  and  what  little  sun 
there  was  glimmered  almost  overhead.  Dinner  was 
eaten,  and  several  of  the  officers  came  as  far  forward 
as  the  starboard  gangway,  and  lounged  there,  chatting 
and  smoking.  Their  talk  ran  mainly,  it  seemed,  on 
the  captain's  prophecy,  and  I  was  able  to  pick  up 
that  the  most  of  them  were  inclined  to  treat  it  -  -  or 
to  affect  to  treat  it  -  -  lightly.  About  one  o'clock 
the  wind  freshened  and  the  order  came  to  take  in 
royals.  My  station  was  on  the  foreroyal  yard,  and 
Eli  and  some  younger  boys  were  in  the  crew  with 
me.  In  a  jiffy  we  were  scampering  up  the  shrouds. 
I  started  first,  and  being  the  most  active  reached 
the  yard  before  the  others.  Here  was  a  splen- 
did, exhilarating  place  to  be,  and  in  the  moment  of 
leisure  I  ran  my  eyes  around  the  wonderfully  wid- 
ened horizon.  The  fog  was  breaking  up,  though 
heavy  banks  still  drifted  here  and  there,  and 
in  places  the  sunlight  had  cut  through  and  was 
bringing  out  a  sparkle  on  the  water.  Not  all  the 
ranges  of  the  sea-line  were  clear,  but  one  or  two 
showed  the  knife-even  cut  where  the  sky  and  ocean 
came  together,  and  others  seemed  to  indicate  vaguely 
the  places  of  the  division,  though  fitfully  lighted  and 
darkened  at  times  by  the  shifting  fog.  Below  me 
the  ship  seemed  too  narrow  to  sustain  such  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  spars  and  sails,  and  the  human  figures 
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had  shrunk  to  pettiness  and  insignificance.  Just 
ahead  of  the  ship  a  double  furrow  of  foam,  pushed 
by  the  bows,  showed  white  and  long,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  ship  soared  and  sank  with  a  dizzy 
airiness  that  had  not  seemed  possible  from  the  deck. 

I  began  to  think  of  getting  my  position  in  the 
bunt,  for  Eli  and  another  boy  close  at  his  heels 
were  already  showing  their  upturned  faces  just  below, 
when  I  happened  to  let  my  glance  stray  once  more 
toward  the  windward  horizon,  and  with  that  I  forgot 
both  the  boys  and  my  work.  Through  a  break  in 
the  fog  was  the  gleam  of  a  large  sail ! 

I  knew  my  duty  and  in  an  instant  leaned  out  from 
the  yard  : 

"  Sail  ho  !  " 

I  could  see  the  stir  among  the  figures  below,  and 
had  to  wait  but  an  instant  before  the  return  came 
back  : 

"  Where  away  ? ' 

"  About  two  points  off  the  larboard  bow,  sir." 

The  officer  who  had  hailed  me  stepped  back  to 
the  little  group  he  had  left,  and  in  a  moment  I  got 
the  second  hail : 

"  Aloft,  there  !     Let  your  sail  alone  and  lay  down." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

The  other  boys  had  been  about  to  join  me,  but  at 
this  command  turned  back.  I  was  sorry  just  then 
to  go,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  with  one 
more  glance  at  the  gleaming  white  speck  I  swung 
off  the  yard.  Meanwhile  the  wheel  had  been  put 
down  and  the  ship  laid  fair  after  the  stranger.  In 
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a  moment  or  two  Lieutenant  Ballard,  with  a  glass, 
came  up  the  shrouds  and  took  his  station  on  the 
foretopsail  yard.  Here  the  regular  lookout  was 
stationed,  and  from  here  the  sail  must  now  be  dis- 
tinct. Meantime  the  news  had  spread,  and  the  men 
were  swarming  up  like  ants  through  the  forecastle 
hatchway. 

It  was,  perhaps,  twenty  minutes  more  before  the 
lieutenant  reported,  and  then  he  said  that  the  sail 
was  developing  into  a  large  ship. 

"Very  well.  That  will  do  for  the  present,"  called 
back  the  captain. 

The  lieutenant  returned  to  the  deck,  and  we  hung 
along  steadily  on  the  course.  Another  announce- 
ment was  then  made,  and  this  time  it  came  from 
the  lookout  on  the  foretopsail  yard.  He  roused  all 
hands  by  saying  that  he  had  raised  a  second  sail. 
It  opened  up  almost  directly  ahead  of'  the  first,  he 
declared,  and  was  headed  on  the  same  course. 

By  this  time  there  was  plenty  of  excitement,  for 
it  began  to  look  as  though  there  was  to  be  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  captain's  prophecy,  especially  as  the 
first  ship  was  now  clearly  made  out  to  be  a  man-of- 
war.  She  had  many  of  the  marks  of  an  Englishman, 
and  looked  formidable,  especially  as  she  seemed  to 
have  a  double  row  of  ports. 

"  I  should  call  her  a  fifty-gun  ship,"  finally  re- 
marked Lieutenant  Ballard,  after  a  careful  look 
through  a  glass. 

"  I  think  that  one  of  those  rows  of  ports  is 
painted,"  said  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  had  also  been 
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using  a  glass,   "and  that   she  looks  larger  than  she 


is.' 


"That  is  my  opinion,"  said  the  captain,  "though 
she  may  be  an  old  44  on  two  decks.  But  one  deck 
or  two,  I  promised  you  a  chance,  and  we  may  not 
get  another.  We  must  flog  her,  whatever  she  is. 
We  will  take  our  chances  on  the  other." 

"That  suits  us,  sir,"  said  Lieutenant  Ballard, 
laughing.  "It  is  what  we  have  been  longing  for. 
Besides,  it  would  be  too  bad  to  spoil  your  proph- 
ecy." 

The  crew  were  equally  as  full  as  this  of  enthusi- 
asm and  light-hearted  confidence,  and  exchanged 
facetious  remarks  and  jokes  as  the  chase  proceeded. 

But  we  were  not  enough  faster  than  the  two  ships 
to  fetch  at  once  up  with  them,  and  it  was  two  o'clock 
before  we  were  even  near  enough  to  make  anything 
definite  out  of  the  craft  in  advance.  Then  we  found 
that  she,  like  the  first,  was  a  full-rigged  ship,  and 
had  the  marks  of  a  man-of-war.  Both  vessels  were 
on  the  starboard  tack  and  close-hauled.  By  about  four 
o'clock  we  were  nearly  in  range  of  the  nearer  ship 
and  had  brought  the  other  close  enough  to  get  a 
general  idea  of  her.  She  was  a  sloop-of-war,  and 
was  noticeably  smaller  than  her  consort,  which  was 
a  frigate.  That  the  two  ships  were  sailing  in  com- 
pany was  now  settled  beyond  a  doubt,  as  they  had 
begun  to  signal  to  each  other,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  frigate  stood  away  to  leeward  to  join  the  other. 
All  the  available  canvas  had  now  been  crowded  on 
the  Constitution^  every  chance  being  taken,  and  with 
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lower,  topmast,  topgallant,  and  royal  studding  sails 
set  she  took  the  wind  aft,  and  tore  along  in  the  track 
of  the  frigate. 

Before  this  time  we  had  been  able  to  class 
both  vessels,  and  found  that  the  frigate  was  smaller 
than  the  Constitution,  and  was  about  a  32-gun 
ship,  and  that  the  sloop-of-war  probably  carried 
about  eighteen  to  twenty  guns.  Their  crews  would 
naturally  be  in  proportion.  Of  course  we  were  before 
this  time  in  shape  to  begin  the  action,  the  magazine 
having  been  opened  and  all  the  guns  served,  and  the 
men  standing  by  ready  for  the  call  to  quarters.  In 
half  an  hour  more  we  were  within  range  of  the 
frigate,  but  just  then  the  mainroyalmast  gave  way, 
and  brought  a  raffle  of  canvas  and  tangled  gear  down 
upon  the  sails  below.  It  was  a  keen  disappointment, 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the  ship  was 
brought  promptly  into  the  wind  and  a  gang  sent  to 
clear  away.  The  men  understood  their  business,  and 
worked  as  though  for  their  lives,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  job  was  done.  A  new  spar  was  then  sent  up  and 
rigged,  and  by  a  little  past  five  the  old  ship  was  once 
more  tearing  along  in  chase.  But  this  interval  had 
given  the  two  ships  time  to  come  together,  and,  after 
passing  close  enough  to  use  a  trumpet,  they  drew  off 
a  little  and  fetched  nearer  the  wind  on  the  starboard 
tack,  evidently  waiting.  They  were  now  about  four 
miles  away.  At  this  point  a  couple  of  buckets  of 
grog  were  brought  on  deck,  and  the  stewards  and 
mess-men  began  to  serve  it.  All  at  once  there  was 
an  outcry,  and  I  looked  around  from  where  I  was 
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standing  and  saw  the  buckets  upset  and  the  contents 
running  across  the  deck. 

"  No  Dutch  courage,  mates ! '  cried  a  tall  old 
sailor,  with  the  words  giving  one  of  the  buckets  a 
kick.  "  I  say  we  don't  need  it." 

"Right,"  said  a  short,  burly  fellow,  like  the  first 
a  forecastle  man.  "  We  want  all  the  senses  we've 
got  !  " 

But  it  appeared  that  the  majority  of  the  crew 
thought  differently,  for  the  noise  of  protest  was 
renewed,  and  three  or  four  of  the  disappointed  men 
even  took  threatening  steps  forward.  But  Mr.  Hoff- 
man had  been  near  and  had  seen  the  occurrence, 
and  he  immediately  sang  out  to  the  drummers  to 
beat  to  quarters. 

The  familiar  rat-a-tat  and  the  force  of  discipline 
prevailed,  and  the  threatening  figures  halted  and  in 
a  moment  turned  and  went  quietly  to  their  stations. 

"  Ready  with  the  larboard  bow-chaser !  '  com- 
manded the  lieutenant,  a  few  moments  afterward. 
«  Fire  !  " 

The  ship  was  dropping  down  a  sea,  and  the  gun 
thundered  out,  but  it  was  quickly  apparent  that  the 
ball  had  fallen  short.  The  lieutenant  waited  a  few 
seconds  and  then  tried  the  starboard  gun,  but  with 
the  same  result.  The  enemy  next  made  an  effort 
to  get  the  weather-gage,  but  after  ten  minutes  or 
so  gave  it  up,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle.  This 
meant  ranging  the  two  ships  east  and  west,  perhaps 
half  a  cable's-length  apart. 

"That  looks  like  business,"  remarked  Eli,  coolly. 
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He  and  I,  as  I  have  before  stated,  were  in  the  same 
fighting  station,  which  was  the  forward  division  of  the 
larboard  main  battery.  I  had  taken  off  my  jacket, 
but  not  my  shirt,  and  stood  with  rolled-up  sleeves, 
while  he  was  stripped  to  the  waist. 

In  a  moment  the  order  was  given  to  haul  up 
the  canvas  and  show  the  colours,  and  at  this  the 
two  ships  promptly  displayed  their  flags.  As  was 
already  taken  for  granted,  they  were  British.  The 
fog  had  now  nearly  disappeared  and  the  moon  was 
rising.  The  two  ships  grew  plain  against  the  shim- 
mering water,  their  dark  hulls  set  off  here  and 
there  by  the  spark  of  a  battle  lantern,  and  their  sails 
coming  out  in  pallid  heights. 

Silence  had  settled  down  on  our  deck,  for  the 
moment  of  action  was  fast  approaching,  and  in  the 
various  postures  which  best  expressed  eagerness 
and  readiness  the  different  gun-crews  waited  for 
the  word.  In  our  division  we  had  closed  in  around 
our  piece,  the  rammers  and  spongers  with  their  im- 
plements ready,  and  the  old  gunner  stooping  over 
the  breech  of  the  gun,  his  naked  back  like  a  piece 
of  smooth  leather  in  the  moonlight,  and  his  elbows 
angled  out,  as  he  rested  his  hands  on  his  knees. 

Eli  caught  my  eye  and  smiled,  coolly  rubbing  his 
bare  arms,  and  I  nodded  as  imperturbably.  The 
time  had  come,  after  all  these  twists  and  turns  of 
fortune,  when  we  were  to  serve  on  this  old  glorious 
deck,  instead  of  looking  helplessly  on. 

"Ready,  larboard  battery!'  just  then  came  the 
word  sharply  passed  along.  "  First  division,  fire  ! ' 
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I  was  watching  our  gunner  as  he  stepped  back 
and  pulled  the  lanyard.  The  noise  joined  in  the 
tremendous  chorus  of  the  whole  battery,  and  the 
concussion  almost  made  the  ship  reel. 

"  Second  division,  ready  -  -  fire  ! '  instantly  fol- 
lowed up  the  voice  of  Lieutenant  Ballard,  piercing 
the  smoke.  Then,  as  these  guns  also  thundered  : 
"  Third  division  ! ' 

We  could  not  tell  what  damage  we  had  done,  for 
on  the  heels  of  the  last  report  an  answering  roar  came 
from  the  frigate,  and  the  smoke  from  her  guns  rose 
on  the  wind  and  mingled  with  ours.  The  thickness 
for  the  moment  blanketed  all  but  the  very  topmasts 
of  the  ship,  and  must  have  cut  us  equally  off  from 
her.  I  heard  the  swelling  noise  of  a  cheer,  and  just 
then  a  rift  appeared  at  one  point  in  the  cloud,  and 
I  saw  that  we  were  slowly  passing  the  first  ship  and 
opening  up  the  quarter  of  the  next. 

"  Never  mind  the  sloop  !     Give  it  to  the  frigate  !  ' 
thundered  the  lieutenant,   again  appearing  near  us. 
"  Fire  high.     Try  to   cut   up   her  spars  and  rigging. 
Forward  division,  aim  at  her  foremast  and  head-rig ! ' 

I  was  working  like  a  beaver,  now.  As  our  gun 
would  go  off  and  bound  back  to  the  limits  of  its 
tackle,  we  would  ease  away,  wait  till  the  spongers 
and  loaders  were  through  with  it,  and  set  it  up 
where  it  could  be  brought  to  a  bearing.  The  even- 
ing was  moist  but  warm,  and  with  the  excitement 
and  the  labour  the  sweat  ran  down  our  faces.  Eli 
was  really  too  light  and  too  young  for  a  post  of  this 
kind,  and  I  was  not  more  than  up  to  the  standard, 
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but  he  had  almost  begged  to  go  on,  and  permission 
had  finally  been  given.  Luckily, .the  gun  was  only 
a  twenty-four  pounder,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  heavy  and  strong. 

Finally  the  smoke  became  so  thick  that  we  could 
see  practically  nothing,  and  the  order  came  to  cease 
firing.  The  noise  stopped  with  an  abruptness  al- 
most confusing,  and  we  stood  quietly  in  our  tracks 
as  the  breeze  slowly  drove  the  rank-smelling  clouds 
to  leeward. 

The  enemy  had  not  followed  our  example,  and  the 
boom  of  a  heavy  gun  came  out  of  the  obscurity,  and 
a  ball  spattered  the  water  over  us,  as  we  knocked 
off,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  work  was  practically 
at  random.  Another  shot  soon  followed,  and  this 
seemed  to  come  from  the  sloop,  but  it  struck  far 
ahead  of  the  bows.  We  could  now  begin  to  see  the 
most  of  our  own  deck,  and  I  had  a  chance  to  note 
what  damage  had  been  done.  To  my  relief,  it  was 
nothing  important,  for  the  captain  and  the  lieuten- 
ants were  at  their  posts,  all  the  gun-crews  seemed 
full  and  the  principal  spars  and  rigging  appeared  to 
be  untouched. 

By  this  time  we  had  driven  so  far  ahead  that  a  rift 
in  the  smoke  showed  us  abreast  of  the  foremost  ship. 

"Ready  at  the  guns!'  instantly  rang  out  the 
order.  "  Aim  to  sweep  the  decks  !  Fire  ! ' 

The  previous  order  had  been  to  load  with  round, 
grape  and  canister,  and  we  let  the  whole  broadside 
go.  Through  the  dimness  the  sloop  could  be  seen 
to  quiver  as  though  she  had  struck  a  rock. 
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We  all  broke  out  in  a  thunder  of  a  cheer,  and 
fairly  tore  the  guns  back  to  reload.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  heard  a  spiteful  n-n-ng  past  my  ear,  and 
instinctively  ducked,  for  it  was  a  musket-ball.  "  They 
must  be  firing  from  the  tops,"  I  thought,  and  looked 
in  that  direction,  seeing  instantly  that  I  was  right. 
Several  dark,  huddled  figures,  like  great  birds  in  a 
nest,  were  distinct  above  the  lower  smoke-clouds, 
filling  the  sloop's  tops. 

I  made  no  remark,  and  was  about  to  turn  back 
to  my  work,  when  just  then  there  was  a  renewed 
bang  of  the  musketry,  and  I  immediately  felt  a  little 
knock  against  my  left  arm. 

I  looked  down  and  saw,  as  I  expected,  blood  be- 
ginning to  flow.  A  musket-ball  had  torn  a  furrow 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm. 

The  captain  of  the  gun  was  looking  that  way  and 
saw  what  had  happened. 

"  You'll  have  to  report  to  the  surgeon,"  he  said, 
kindly  but  authoritatively.  "  Sorry,  for  I  know  you 
don't  want  to  leave." 

He  was  right  there.  It  was  certainly  a  disappoint- 
ment. But  I  realised  that  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  obey,  and,  with  a  sigh,  twisted  my  handkerchief 
about  the  wound  and  started  for  the  cockpit. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

TWO    MORE    WHITE    CROSSES    FALL. 

BUT  I  took  only  a  few  steps  when  something 
strange  and  unexpected  brought  me  up.  As 
all  the  ships  were  close-hauled  and  the  wind  had 
fallen,  the  powder-smoke  had  settled  thickly  down, 
and  at  this  moment  closed  in  so  that  not  a  trace 
of  either  the  frigate  or  the  sloop  could  be  seen. 
Without  waiting  for  the  word,  our  gunners  quit 
firing.  Then  the  breeze  slightly  strengthened  and 
the  clouds  broke  away,  and  both  ships  came  out. 
Their  position  was  enough  to  make  my  heart  give 
a  startled  bound,  for  the  sloop  was  abreast  of  us 
and  scarcely  a  hundred  feet  off,  and  the  frigate  was 
luffing  up  to  cross  our  quarter.  Nothing,  as  it 
flashed  through  my  mind  with  sickening  force,  could 
save  us  from  a  frightful  raking. 

But  now  the  thing  was  done  which  will  live  for 
ever  in  the  annals  of  brilliant  naval  deeds.  Already 
the  frigate's  head  was  riding  into  the  wind,  and  the 
most  of  her  battery  guns  bore.  In  that  moment 
Stewart  bounded  to  the  range  of  the  quarter-deck. 

"  Man  braces  !  Bring  main  and  mizzen  tops'ls 
aback  !  Shake  all  forward  !  Let  go  jib  ! ' 

369 
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There  was  a  rush  of  eager  men,  a  few  dashed 
aloft,  and  others  tailed  on  to  braces,  tacks  and  sheets. 
The  discipline  and  activity  of  that  crew  were  per- 
haps beyond  anything  else  then  on  blue  water,  and 
in  a  mere  flash  of  moments  the  orders  were  carried 
out.  For  a  single  instant  the  ship  dipped  her  head, 
jarred  all  over,  and  then  slowly  began  to  back. 

I  could  not  yet  fully  realise  what  had  happened. 
It  seemed  like  a  dream.  But  the  great  ship  had 
really  confounded  all  that  ordinary  seamanship  could 
have  counted  on,  and  was  already  in  a  position 
where  it  seemed  that  nothing  but  magic  could  have 
put  her.  Then  the  amazed  and  delighted  men 
began  to  cheer.  They  had  caught  in  a  way,  of 
course,  at  what  was  intended,  but  in  the  confusion 
and  the  eager  desire  to  do  their  individual  work 
the  full  design  was  not  understood.  Even  if  it  had 
been,  such  a  wonderful  result  could  not  have  been 
looked  for.  It  seemed  as  though  every  man  must 
have  done  his  work  both  at  his  highest  speed  and 
without  a  single  blunder  or  mistake. 

The  smoke  had  began  to  roll  in  again,  and  now 
with  strange  luck  for  us,  for  it  fooled  the  sloop, 
which  began  a  heavy  fire  at  the  spot  we  had  just 
quit.  The  frigate  was  thus  left  to  take  care  of 
herself,  and  she  needed  mercy,  if  it  could  have  been 
in  men's  hearts,  for  she  was  squarely  under  our 
guns.  There  was  no  air  of  hurry  or  excitement 
in  the  order  that  followed,  and  in  an  instant  every 
available  gun  had  poured  out  its  double-shotted  load. 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  what  had  been  done,  but 
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at  least  one  heavy  spar  crackled  and  then  split  away, 
and  I  thought  that  I  heard  a  deep,  but  instantly 
suppressed  chorus  of  groans. 

"  Look  alive  !      Load  and  fire  as  fast  as  possible  ! ' 
was    the   next  order,   and   for    several    moments  we 
hung  alongside  and  sent  in  our  heavy  charges.     The 
frigate  was  slow  in   answering,  but  showed  no  other 
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sign  of  distress,  and  continued  pluckily  to  keep  her 
course. 

All  this  while  I  had  stood  where  the  first  startling 
sight  arrested  me,  and  I  could  not  yet  make  up  my 
mind  to  carry  out  the  rest  of  the  order.  At  last 
the  smoke  blew  aside  for  an  instant,  and  revealed 
the  headmost  ship,  and  at  once  it  appeared  that  she 
was  trying  to  take  her  turn  to  rake.  The  smoke 
closed  in  again,  but,  as  it  did  so,  Mr.  Ballard  caught 
an  order  and  repeated  it,  and  in  a  moment  we  had 
filled  on  our  topsails  and  were  drawing  ahead.  As 
we  had  stopped  firing,  the  air  soon  cleared  again, 
but  when  it  did  so  it  was  only  to  let  the  captain  of 
the  sloop  into  the  secret  that  we  were  already  cross- 
ing his  wake.  He  changed  his  helm,  but  too  late, 
and  we  let  go  the  whole  starboard  broadside.  The 
effect  must  have  been  terrible,  as,  in  fact,  we  learned 
afterward  that  it  was,  and,  to  clinch  the  matter,  the 
gunners  whipped  in  another  charge  and  sent  it  after 
the  first. 

The  sloop,  with  stubborn  pluck,  replied  with  her 
after  guns,  and  finally  got  around  where  she  could 
use  her  broadside.  The  firing  was  now  fast  and 
heavy,  and  the  deck  was  a  wilder  place  than  I  had 
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found  it  before.  Two  or  three  men  soon  dropped, 
and  some  splinters  were  driven  from  the  bulwarks 
and  flew  about,  and  the  ship  itself  was  in  an  almost 
continual  quiver  with  the  steady  discharge  of  the 
guns.  The  noise  was,  of  course,  almost  deafening. 
At  this  point  I  concluded  that  I  would  go  a  little 
further  aft,  and  was  well  into  the  waist,  where  a  new 
matter  brought  me  to  once  more.  The  two  tigers 
that  I  have  once  before  mentioned  were  still  confined 
in  their  old  place,  and  as  I  came  that  way  I  found 
them  excitedly  leaping  about  and  roaring.  They 
were  fastened  with  short  chains  inside  a  boat,  and 
as  it  stood  up  on  its  chocks  they  had  scope  enough 
to  show  their  heads  and  fore  paws  above  the  gunwale. 
I  was  glancing  at  them,  the  thought  running  through 
my  head  that  it  might  make  trouble  if  they  should 
get  away,  when  a  kind  of  whir  of  wind  fanned  my 
cheek,  and  the  next  instant  there  was  a  crash  and 
the  whole  head  of  the  boat  was  splintered  about  the 
deck.  I  looked  around  in  alarm,  for  I  was  not  sure 
but  the  tigers  might  have  been  set  free,  and  for  the 
moment  was  arrested  by  the  sisrht  of  two  bodies 
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which  lay  in  a  ghastly  cross  just  on  the  right.  They 
had  evidently  been  killed  by  the  same  shot.  Turning 
once  more,  I  was  in  season  to  see  one  of  the  tigers 
quietly  making  ready  to  jump  to  the  deck.  His 
chain  still  dangled  to  the  collar,  but  it  was  fast  only 
to  a  splinter  of  a  thwart. 

There  was  no  time  for  deliberation.  In  a  moment 
the  brute  would  be  down,  and  then  who  could  tell 
what  would  happen  ?  An  unchained  tiger  dashing 
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about  the  deck  was  enough  to  start  the  nerves  of  the 
strongest  man,  and  at  a  critical  moment  like  this 
there  was  no  knowing  what  would  follow.  Some  all- 
important  order  might  be  delayed,  and  so  perhaps 
the  battle  be  lost.  Luckily  the  beast  had  hesitated 
at  first,  and  was  still  a  little  unsettled  in  his  mind,  or 
1  should  have  been  too  late.  As  it  was  I  made  a 
quick  dart,  caught  up  a  long  splinter  from  the  boat 
and  unhesitatingly  whacked  him  over  the  head.  He 
winced,  whined  painfully,  gave  a  deep  growl,  but 
finally  drew  back  into  the  boat. 

"  So  far,  so  good  !  "  I  thought.  "  But  what  next  ? 
Shall  I  have  to  stay  here  till  the  fight  is  over  and 
guard  this  brute  ?  '  Just  then  I  felt  a  sharp  sting 
in  my  arm,  and  looked  down  to  find  blood  soaking 
out  of  the  handkerchief  and  dropping  to  the  deck. 

"  I  ought  to  have  help,"  I  reflected.  "  I  am  liable 
to  give  out." 

I  looked  around,  but  there  was  nobody  who  seemed 
to  be  available.  Two  wounded  men  were  coming 
along,  but  they  had  such  white  faces,  and  blood  was 
flowing  so  fast  from  somewhere  on  their  heads,  that 
I  would  not  stop  them.  All  at  once  I  spied  a  small 
object  just  under  the  broken  bow  of  the  boat.  It 
was  a  large  iron  staple,  no  doubt  the  one  belonging 
to  the  chain.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  thought  passed 
through  my  mind,  "  Couldn't  I  contrive  to  take  that, 
and  in  some  way  make  the  chain  fast  ? '  I  did  not 
stop  to  ponder,  for  perhaps  my  courage,  if  not  my 
strength,  might  fail,  but  looked  sharply  around  for 
something  that  would  answer  for  a  hammer.  Ah, 
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there  it  was,-  -a  broken  musket -barrel,  probably 
dropped  from  aloft.  I  picked  it  up  and  quickly 
drew  the  staple  within  reach.  The  freed  tiger  was 
crouching  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  his  tail  angrily 
and  excitedly  going,  but  did  not  offer  to  interfere. 
The  other  tiger  seemed  more  subdued,  and  was 
curled  down  in  the  stern-sheets.  Without  hesitation 
I  took  a  wide  circle  and  came  up  on  the  other  side. 
Neither  of  the  beasts  stirred.  Luckily,  through  the 
broken  ribs  and  planking  I  could  see  the  end  of  the 
freed  animal's  chain.  I  softly  reached  out  the  gun- 
barrel,  poked  it  to  me,  and  took  it  in  my  left  hand. 
Injured  as  the  other  arm  was,  I  still  preferred  to 
trust  it  if  it  came  to  putting  in  a  blow.  Here  my 
tiger  found  out  what  was  going  on  and  turned  his 
head.  He  fixed  his  green  eyes  on  me  suspiciously  for 
a  moment,  and  got  up  and  squared  around.  Now 
was  the  critical  time.  I  fixed  the  staple  through  the 
ring  in  the  chain,  and  carried  it  along  a  few  feet  and 
rested  it  against  the  gunwale.  I  thought  that  I 
could  drive  it  in  here  with  force  enough  to  hold  it 
against  any  effort  that  the  creature  was  likely  to 
make.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was  moving  the  staple 
and  ring  along  I  kept  an  eye  upon  the  other  tiger. 

But  my  animal  was  not  satisfied.  All  at  once  he 
gave  a  deep  growl,  took  a  soft  long  step,  and  clapped 
his  paw  on  the  chain.  This  brought  the  issue  be- 
tween us  to  a  head.  Without  hesitation  I  struck  his 
paw^  a  hard  blow,  and  then  thrust  the  gun-barrel  in 
his  face.  He  had  evidently  not  expected  this  and 
quickly  recoiled,  breaking  out  in  a  growling  whine  as 
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he  did  so.  Keeping  my  eye  steadily  upon  him,  I 
then  quickly  put  the  staple  and  ring  down  on 
the  gunwale,  and  with  a  few  heavy  blows  of  the 
gun-barrel  drove  it  home.  The  tiger  grew  excited 
once  more,  and  growled  and  twisted  about,  and  after 
a  moment  his  mate  gave  a  sympathetic  roar,  but 
neither  offered  to  move  toward  me.  It  was  a  tre- 
mendous relief  when  the  last  blow  was  struck,  and  I 
felt  that  the  danger  was  over.  I  retreated  a  few 
steps,  and  either  from  the  reaction  or  the  loss  of 
blood  I  grew  light-headed,  and  leaned  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  gun-barrel.  Then  I  felt  better,  and, 
though  I  was  now  consciously  weak,  looked  around 
and  took  up  again  the  state  of  the  battle. 

We  were  just  now  done  with  the  sloop,  it  seemed, 
and  were  wearing  to  have  another  turn  with  the 
frigate.  The  latter,  it  appeared,  had  been  trying  to 
wear  in  order  to  catch  us  at  a  disadvantage  and  rake. 
But  once  more  Stewart  proved  himself  a  prime 
seaman.  He  got  around  first,  raked,  and  was  ready 
to  exchange  broadsides.  The  firing  had  now  again 
grown  hot,  and  three  or  four  men  near  me  went 
down.  The  smoke-clouds  were  constantly  banking 
up  and  then  blowing  away,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  how  much  execution  our  guns  were  doing.  As 
I  was  arrested  before  by  a  special  phase  of  the  fight, 
and  contrived  to  keep  the  deck,  so  now  I  was  too 
greatly  concerned  for  the  general  issue  to  leave,  and 
finally  sat  down  where  I  was  and  continued  to  watch. 
The  blood  on  my  arm  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
clot,  for  but  little  was  soaking  out. 
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All  at  once  I  found  that  the  frigate's  fire  had 
slackened,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  more  only  our  guns 
were  going.  The  sloop  had  meanwhile  moved  a  little 
farther  off,  as  though  she  meant  to  get  out  of  the 
fight.  I  looked  back  at  the  frigate,  wondering 
whether  she  were  really  done,  when  her  bow  lighted 
with  the  flame  of  another  gun,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  lantern  danced  up  into  her  larboard  fore- 
shrouds. 

Captain  Stewart  made  a  sign  to  the  nearest 
gunners. 

"  Cease  firing  ! ' 

"  Cease  firing  ! '    went  down  the  deck. 

The  deafening  noise  subsided,  and  for  a  moment 
the  deck  was  still.  Then  broke  out  the  wild  cheers 
of  the  men.  The  frigate  had  at  last  got  enough  of 
our  work  !  I  felt  the  thrilling  sweep  of  the  excite- 
ment with  the  rest,  and  with  a  bound  was  up  and 
joining  in. 

"Mr.  Hoffman,"  said  the  captain,  quietly,  as  soon 
as  the  noise  had  died  away,  "  you  may  board  and 
secure  the  surrender." 

Rarely  has  a  boat  gone  down  quicker  from  the 
davits.  The  men  rowed  the  lieutenant  swiftly  to  the 
frigate's  side,  and  he  mounted  to  the  deck.  We 
could  not  see  clearly  what  he  did  there,  though  he 
was  seen  to  meet  a  group  of  officers,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  back.  With  him  was  a  fine-look- 
ing man  in  British  naval  uniform,  who  unbuckled 
his  sword  from  his  belt  as  he  approached  the  cap- 
tain. 
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"  Here  is  my  sword,  sir,"  he  said  in  deep,  unsteady 
tones.  "  Would  to  God  my  duty  to  my  men  had  let 
me  sink  my  ship  rather  than  surrender  it !  My  name 

is    Falcon,    and    I    surrender    his    Majesty's    frigate 

O> ; 
>ane. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  receive  the  sword  of 
a  man  who  has  fought  so  well,"  said  Captain  Stewart, 
in  kindly  and  sympathetic  tones,  "  and  I  do  not  think 
that  you  should  take  the  result  so  much  to  heart. 
A  man  can  but  do  his  best.  Lieutenant  Ballard,  will 
you  see  Captain  Falcon  below  ? ' 

As  soon  as  the  unfortunate  officer  was  out  of  sight 
preparations  were  made  to  transfer  the  remaining 
prisoners  and  then  pursue  the  other  ship.  Every- 
thing was  pushed  to  top  speed,  and  shortly  after- 
ward sail  was  made,  and  we  hauled  our  wind  and 
were  flying  away  on  the  chase.  Meanwhile,  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  obey  my  long-delayed  orders  and 
reported  to  the  surgeon.  As  I  supposed,  the  wound 
was  not  dangerous,  and  after  a  proper  patching  up,  I 
returned  to  the  deck.  By  this  time  it  was  possible 
to  find  out  what  damage  we  had  suffered,  and  I  was 
relieved  to  learn  that  we  had  only  four  killed  and  ten 
wounded.  Eli  was  unhurt,  and  was  glad  enough  to 
see  me  when  I  came  along,  for  he  had  feared  that 
my  wound  might  have  laid  me  up.  The  rigging  of 
the  ship  was  not  much  injured,  but  she  was  a  little 
battered  below,  being  hulled  some  thirteen  times. 
The  prize,  I  found,  had  suffered  considerably,  having 
twelve  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded.  She  was 
badly  shot  to  pieces  aloft,  most  of  her  braces  and 
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bowlines  were  cut  away,  and  her  main  and  mizzen- 
masts  were  ready  to  fall.  Besides  this,  she  had  a 
number  of  shots  between  wind  and  water,  and  five  of 
her  guns  were  dismounted.  She  had  originally  mus- 
tered a  total  force  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
and  carried  thirty-four  guns. 

The  chase  of  the  other  ship  was  rather  a  short 
affair.  She  had  spliced  some  of  her  rigging,  and 
otherwise  partly  repaired  damages,  but  she  was  still 
in  a  measure  crippled,  and  at  the  best  was  no  match 
for  the  Constitution.  By  a  little  past  eight  we  were 
again  bearing  down  on  her,  and  opened  fire.  She 
came  about,  set  her  topgallants  and  displayed  all  her 
colours,  and  boldly  made  at  us.  At  this  time,  as  we 
afterward  learned,  her  captain  did  not  know  that 
the  frigate  had  surrendered. 

The  two  ships  passed  and  exchanged  broadsides, 
and  then  Captain  Stewart,  before  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away,  wore  short  around,  crossed  the  sloop's 
wake  and  raked.  This  was  too  much,  and  with  a 
suddenness  that  surprised  us  she  abruptly  put  down 
her  helm  and  stood  away.  In  a  twinkling  the  cap- 
tain was  shouting  his  orders,  and  the  ship  was  after 
her.  The  flying  jib  and  spanker  were  added  to  the 
other  sails,  and  immediately  we  began  to  show  a 
clear  gain.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  were  near 
enough  to  open  with  our  bow-chasers,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  we  were  off  her  quarter.  The  captain  was 
in  the  very  act  of  ordering  the  battery  to  open  when 
she  swung  suddenly  into  the  wind  and  her  jibs  and 
topsails  came  down.  As  they  dropped,  a  lantern 
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climbed  her  larboard  mizzen-rigging,  and  she  fired 
a  windward  gun. 

Again  the  old  ship  almost  trembled  with  the 
triumphant  cheers. 

Mr.  Shubrick  was  at  once  sent  to  take  possession, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  found  that  we  had  cap- 
tured his  Majesty's  sloop-of-war  Levant.  Her  captain 
was  George  Douglass,  and  she  had  a  total  list  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men,  and  carried  twenty- 
one  guns.  Her  losses  were  twenty-three  killed  and 
sixteen  wounded,  and  she  was  not  severely  damaged 
except  in  her  rigging. 

All  haste  was  now  made  to  complete  the  tem- 
porary repairs  that  the  enemy  had  begun,  and  in  a 
short  time  both  ships  were  on  the  way  to  rejoin  the 
Cyane. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

THE  LAST  STRAND  OF  THE  YARN. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  it  would  be  interesting  if  I 
should  stop  here  and  go  back  and  give  a  few 
more  of  the  striking  smaller  incidents  of  the  battle, 
for  I  have  certainly  not  put  in  all  that  came  under  my 
eye  or  that  I  was  knowing  to  ;  but  I  fear  that  the 
branching  out  in  that  way  would  take  too  much 
time,  and  might  lead  me  an  unprofitable  distance 
afield.  I  will  not  undertake  it,  then,  which  is  cer- 
tainly resisting  a  temptation,  but  will  content  myself 
with  one  short  but  typical  incident.  It  is  that  of 
the  death  of  John  Lancy,  one  of  the  crew.  He  was 
frightfully  wounded  and  mutilated,  and  was  told  by 
the  surgeon  that  he  could  not  live. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know  it,"  he  answered,  "but  I  only 
want  to  hear  that  the  other  ship  has  struck." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  noise  of  the  cheering  that 
announced  the  surrender  of  the  Levant  reached  him, 
and  he  raised  himself  up,  gave  three  feeble  cheers 
and  dropped  back  dead.  A  like  pluck  and  patriotism 
were  shown  by  John  Cheever,  a  man  that  was  lost 
in  the  fight  with  the  Java,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but 
there  were  other  instances.  I  am  sure  that  the 

180 
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country  never  had  braver  and  more  patriotic  men 
than  the  old  ship  carried  in  those  days  ! 

But  I  must  not  linger  on  these  details.  They  are 
set  down  in  the  histories,  where  I  hope  our  Ameri- 
can boys  will  not  overlook  them.  We  spent  some 
hours  in  more  thoroughly  splicing  rigging,  sending 
up  new  spars  and  otherwise  making  repairs,  and  by 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  again  ready  for 
action.  These  waters  were  swarming  with  British 

• 

ships,  as  we  \vell  knew,  and  it  was  an  anxious  time 
when  we  finally  laid  our  course  for  port.  The  cap- 
tain concluded  to  make  straight  for  Porta  Praya,  that 
being  the  nearest  place  that  he  considered  reason- 
ably safe  to  enter,  and  piled  all  three  of  the  ships 
high  with  sails.  The  Constitution  s  luck  again  fol- 
lowed her,  and  on  the  tenth  of  March  she  and  her 
prizes  stood  into  Porta  Praya  Harbour.  Here  we 
found  the  captured  Susan,  still  in  our  hands,  and  had 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  with  the  prize-crew  that 
had  remained  in  her.  It  was  decided  that  enough 
had  been  done,  and  the  captain  said  that  after  a  few 
days  for  rest  and  a  little  further  tinkering  about 
the  ship,  we  would  clear  for  home. 

That  evening  we  sailors  had  a  jolly  time.  Four 
fiddles  were  set  going,  some  of  the  men  danced 
hornpipes,  and  songs  and  yarns  kept  the  air  full  of 
merry  noise.  I  must  add  that  a  couple  of  bucketsful 
of  the  kind  of  liquid  that  the  old  forecastle  men 
had  upset  were  not  absent  from  the  festivities. 

The  next  day  we  were  busy,  for  there  was  work 
to  do  aloft,  and  the  captain  was  also  getting  the 
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Susan  ready  for  a  voyage.  He  had  decided  to  send 
her  to  England  with  the  prisoners.  This  was  making 
her  a  cartel,  as  the  naval  and  legal  phrase  has  it. 

But  we  were  not  yet  quite  through  with  our 
adventures.  Just  as  we  were  getting  ready  to  leave 
the  harbour  three  big  English  men-of-war  stood  in 
to  enter  it.  There  was  a  rush  then,  if  ever  I 
saw  one.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  left  be- 
hind, cables  were  cut  and  topsails  swiftly  set,  and 
in  seven  minutes  from  the  time  the  alarm  was  given 
we  were  standing  out  to  sea.  Signals  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  made  to  the  lieutenants  in  the  prizes, 
to  follow.  Both  hurriedly  did  so.  Lieutenant  Hoff- 
man, I  should  explain,  was  still  in  command  of  the 
Cyane,  and  Lieutenant  Ballard  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Levant.  Then  came  a  chase  that  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  write  another  chapter  to  describe. 
We  got  clear  of  the  harbour  before  we  were  dis- 
covered, but  the  three  ships  then  cracked  on  all 
sail  and  came  tearing  after.  One  large  frigate 
laid  her  head  close  to  the  wind,  and  finally  weathered 
the  two  prizes,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  much  with 
us.  The  captain  then  signalled  Mr.  Hoffman  to 
tack  northwest,  which  he  did,  and  was  not  followed. 
After  another  interval,  in  which  the  headmost  frigate 
got  near  enough  to  splash  us  with  a  shot,  the  signal 
was  given  the  Levant  to  follow  the  Cyane.  To  our 
amazement,  all  three  of  the  ships  promptly  turned 
after  her.  We  laid  our  course  then  a  bit  more 
seaward,  and  went  on  our  way  without  further  alarms 
or  dangers.  The  Cyane  got  safely  into  New  York, 
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but  poor  Lieutenant  Ballard,  after  dodging  about 
and  finally  running  back  into  the  harbour,  was 
pursued  there  and  taken.  We  learned  afterward 
that  our  three  enemies  consisted  of  the  5O-gun  frig- 
ate Leander,  Capt.  Sir  George  Collier,  the  5<D-gun 
frigate  Newcastle^  Capt.  Lord  George  Stuart,  and 
the  4O-gun  frigate  Acasta,  Captain  Kerr.  These 
vessels  were,  strangely  enough,  the  same  that  had 
blockaded  us  in  Boston.  Years  afterward,  when 
Sir  George  Collier,  who  commanded  at  the  time, 
was  taunted  with  his  strange  blunder,  he  committed 
suicide. 

The  captain  decided  to  run  for  New  York,  but 
touched  at  Puerto  Rico,  where  we  delightedly  heard 
the  great  news  that  the  war  was  over.  We  resumed 
the  voyage  then,  our  minds  being  now  at  ease,  and 
finally  reached  New  York.  Of  course  we  were  pet- 
ted and  praised,  as  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  old 
conqueror  always  had  been,  and  those  of  us  who 
wished  it  received  home  leave.  The  prize-money, 
that  important  adjunct  of  victory,  was  to  be  paid  to 
us  later. 

Everything  had  gone  well  at  home,  and  I  received 
the  kind  of  welcome  that  will  be  imagined.  I  was 
now  in  stature  and  strength  a  man,  —  a  good-sized 
and  able  man,  too,  -  -  and  was  nineteen  years  old,  so 
that  it  was  time  that  I  was  becoming  of  a  little 
consequence. 

As  there  was  no  more  fighting  at  present  to  do, 
and  as  I  had  a  greater  ambition  than  to  be  a  common 
sailor  in  time  of  peace,  I  got  my  discharge,  and  ac- 
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cepted  the  advice  of  Mr.  Eames  to  return  for  awhile 
to  my  books.  After  a  few  months,  during  which  I 
worked  hard,  I  was  able  to  take  a  position  in  a  large 
ship-commission  house.  I  held  it  for  a  year,  and  then 
went  once  more  to  sea,  but  this  time  on  a  peaceful 
merchantman  and  as  second  mate.  I  rose  in  time 
to  the  command  of  this  ship  and  then  concluded  to 
quit  the  sea.  Mr.  Eames  was  by  this  time  too  old 
to  look  personally  after  his  business,  and  offered  to 
make  me  his  agent.  The  pay  was  handsome  and  I 
promptly  accepted.  Some  time  before,  I  had  finally 
settled  my  pirate  treasure  matter,  and  had  almost 
twelve  thousand  dollars  left,  so  that  I  was  now  in 
what  might  be  called  comfortable  circumstances. 
There  is  little  to  add,  to  bring  the  rest  of  my  now 
quiet  history  down  to  date.  Mr.  Eames  and  his 
excellent  wife  are  still  living  (1835),  though  he  is 
rather  feeble  and  she  is  a  little  deaf.  My  mother 
is  also  still  spared  to  me,  and  often  visits  me,  for  I 
am  married  and  settled  down  in  a  home  of  my  own. 
Eli  Taylor  continues  single  and  makes  his  home  in 
Portland,  though  he  is  much  of  the  time  at  sea.  He 
is  the  captain  and  half  owner  of  a  fine  ship.  Captain 
Collins  I  have  never  heard  from.  His  business  is 
a  bad  and  degrading  one,  though  the  captain  himself 
was  seemingly  a  decent  kind  of  man.  Captain 
Stewart  I  saw  a  few  times  after  I  left  the  ship.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  I  got  him  to  give  me  the  facts 
of  the  famous  quarrel  between  the  captains  of  his 
two  prizes.  It  seemed,  though  I  did  not  hear  of  it 
at  the  time,  that  Captain  Falcon  and  Captain  Doug- 
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lass  mutually  accused  each  other  of  blundering  and 
thereby  causing  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  grew  so 
hot  about  it  that  Captain  Stewart  had  to  interfere. 
He  did  so  in  the  way  that  had  sent  the  story  the 
rounds,  and  which,  at  the  time,  entirely  answered 
his  purpose. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  broke  in  on  their  turbulent  talk, 
"  I  see  plainly  that  you  will  never  agree,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  decide  the  matter  is  to  give  you  back 
your  ships  and  let  you  try  it  over." 

The  angry  men  paused  and  could  not  help  smiling 
a  little,  and  began  to  realise  the  rather  ridiculous 
show  that  they  were  making.  It  was  the  last  of 
their  quarrel  and  they  were  soon  quiet  and  again 
good  friends. 

As  to  the  noble  ship  herself,  "  Old  Ironsides,"  as 
I  come  to  the  end  of  these  pages,  what  shall  I  say  ? 
What  but  that  every  stick  and  thread  of  her  is  dear  to 
my  heart  !  She  stands  for  what  she  is,  less  a  thing 
of  mere  wood  and  iron  and  hemp  than  a  sentient 
and  vitalised  creature,  a  being  that  has  rejoiced  in 
her  own  glorious  triumphs  and  has  gladly  carried  on 
her  broad  bosom  the  children  of  the  nation's  early 
hopes.  May  we  ever  love  and  honour  her  !  May  she 
be  preserved,  when  once  her  aged  timbers  must  give 
up  their  mastery  of  the  sea,  as  a  precious  and  holy 
relic.  Let  the  men  of  the  passing  generation  be 
able  to  point  to  her  and  say  to  the  new :  "  This,  too, 
in  those  dark  days,  was  a  cradle  of  liberty  ! ' 


THE    END. 


